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THE LAND O' THE LEAL. 

Tune— -H^^, tuilxe^ taittie. 

Vm wearing awa, Jean, 
Like snaw when it*s thaw, Jean; 
. Tm wearing awa, Jean, 

To the land o' the leal. 
There'8 nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's nae canld there, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, Jean, 

In the land o' the leal. 

Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task's ended now, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land 6' the leal. 
Our honny haim's there, Jean, 
She was haith guid and fair, Jean, 
And we grudged her right sair 

To the land o' the leal. 

Then dry that tearfu' ee, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o' the leal. 
Now, fare ye well, my ain Jean, 
This warld's care is vain, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o' the leal. 



<»*»«»<» *i<ii»».»«»» 



THE BANKS OF DOON. 

BURNS. 
Tune — Caledonian Hunfs delight. 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and hk ? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds ? 
And I sae weary fou o' care ! 
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Ye*ll break my heart» ye little birds, 
That wanton through the flow'ry thorn ; 

Ye mind me o' departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
While ilka bird sang o' its luye. 

And fondly sae did I o* mine. 
Wr heartsome glee I pu'd a rose. 

The sweetest on its thorny tree ; 
But my fause love has stown the rose, 

And left the thorn behind wi' me.* 



HIGHLAND MARY. 

BURNS. 
TvsiE-^Katherine Ogie. 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around ^ 

The Castle o* Montgomery If 
Green be your woods, and fair your flow'rs. 

Your waters never drumlie I 
There simmer first unfauld her robes. 

And there the langest tarry I 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomM the gay green birk ! 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom ! 
As, underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasp'd her to my bosom I 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 

Flew o*er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' monie a vow and lock'd embrace. 
Our parting was fa' tender ; 

* Burns wrote this aang upon an unfortunate attachment between Miss 
K— — , a kinswoman of his friend Gavin Hamilton, and a C^tain M'-— . 
f CoiJsfield House, near Mauchline; but poetically titled as above, on 
account of the name of the proprietot. 

7 
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And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore ourselyes asunder : 
But, oh I fell death's nntimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early I 
Now green's the sod, and caold's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary t 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly I 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance. 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 
And monldering now in silent dust. 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly I 
But still within my hosom's core, 

Shall live my Highland Mary.^ 



«»i>»«»*»«»i#»#»«» 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

BURKS. 

Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray. 
That loy'st to greet the early mom I 

Again thou usher'st in the day. 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

* Thte and the following fong refer to Mary CampbeU, one ot Burnet 
earliest and mott beloved mistreBsea. It alfords a itrange illustration of the 
power of a poetical mind, in elevating and adAming whaterer it is pleased 
to regard with respect, that this girU at the time Bums was acquainKed with 
her, was merely the dairy-woman at CoU^fidd Haute s a fact which I have 
Hng hesitated to divulge, in the fear that it may dispel Arom the mind of 
the reader much of the sentiment whidi he entertains regarding these glo- 
rious lyrics, while, on the other hand, it appeared to me too remarkable 
an instance of the power ai poetry to be withheld. When this much-ho- 
noured young woman was about to pay a visit to her rehttions in Argyle- 
shire, in order to arrange matters for ner marriage with the poet, they met^ 
by appointment, in a sequestered spot by the banks of the Ayr, where they 
yent the day hi taking a forewell, and in exchanging assurances of mutual 
attachment and fidelity. Their adieu was performed with all those sim. 
pie and striking ceremonials, which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong 
tender emotions, and to inspire awe. The lovers stood on each side of a 
imall purling brook; they laved their hands in its limpid stream, and, 
holding a Bible between them, pronounced their vows to be faithful to each 
other. Mary carried that Bible with her, the poet having previously in- 
scribed upon a blank leaf some testimonial of his affection. At the dose 
of the fcMlowing Autumn, she crossed the Frith of Clyde, to meet Bums at 
Greenock ; but she had scarcely landed there, when she was seiaed with a 
malignant fever, which carried her off in a fow days. Her grave is still 
shown in the churdiyaid of that town ; and her mother lenaed there so 
lately at tbtf Tear i£f?. 
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Oh, Mary, dear departed shade I ' ' 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget ?— 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; — 

Ah I little thought we 'twas our last I 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss*d his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods thickening gre^n ; 
The fragrant birch, the hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprung wanton to l^ prest, 

The bu'ds sung love on every spray ; 
Till too, too soon the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade I 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ?* 



* This admired lyric was composed, late in life, on the anniversary of the 
incident referred to in the foregoing song and note. Overpowered by his 
feelings, the poet retired from his family— it was at Ellisland--and, fling- 
ing himself upon a half-demolished stack in the farm-yard, lay upon his 
back the whole night, surveying the starry heavens above him, and form- 
ing in his mind the glowing lines of this most impassioned of all his com- 
positions. 
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DOUN THE BURN, DAVIE. 

- CRAWFORD. 
Tvuns—Doun the Bum, Davie. 

When trees did bud, and fields were green^ 

And broom bloom'd fair to see ; 
When Mary was complete fifteen, 

And lore langh'd in her ee ; 
Blytbe Davie's blinks her heart ^d move 

To speak her mind thus free : 
Gang down the bum, Davie^ love, 

Ajod I will follow thee. 

Now Dayie did each lad surpass 

That dwelt on this bnmside ; 
And Mary was the bonniest lass, 

Just meet to be a bride : 
Her cheeks were rosie, red and white ; 

Her een were bonnie blue ; 
Her looks were like the morning bright, 

Her lips like dropping dew. 

4 

[addxd bt burns.] 

As down the bum they took their way, 

And through the flow'ry dale ; 
His cheek to hers he aft &d lay, 

And love was aye the tale. 
With, Mary, when shall we return, 

Sic pleasure to ren^w ? ^ 

Quoth Mary, Love, I like the bum. 

And aye will follow you.* 

* Buns was informed tbat the air of this toiiff was oompowd by David 
Iffaigh, who, in his time, had been keeper of the blood-hounds to the Laird 
of Riddel, in RozbuxKhshire. The song first appeared in tho Tea-Table 
Miscellany, 1714. 
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SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 

BURNS. 

Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 

The place they ca*d it Linkumdoddie. 
Willie was a witbster glide, 

Could stown a clew wi' onie bodie. 
He had a wife was dour and din, 

O, Tinkler Madgie was her mother : 
Sic a wife as Willie had,- 

I wadna gie a batton for her I 

She has an ee, she has but ane. 

The cat has twa the very colour ; 
Twa rustle teeth, forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deaye a miller ; 
A whiskin' beard about her mou' ; 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither : 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wadna gie a button for her ! 

She's bow-hough'd, she's hein>shinn'd, 

Ae limpin' leg a hand-bread shorter ; 
She's twisted richt, she's twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter : 
She has a hump upon her breast, 

The twin o' that i^on her shouther : 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wadna gie a button for her ! 

Anld baudrons * by the ingle sits. 

And wi' her loof her face a-washin' f 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig. 

She dichts her gmnyie f wi' a hus^ 
Her walie neeyes,!) like midden cre< 

Her £eu% wad fyle the Logan Wa 
Sic a wife as Wilne had, 

I wadna g^e a button for her t 

•Thec§U tMoufli. ^ ChiAl 
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COWDENKNOWBS. 

CRAWFORD. 
TuHE— 7Ae Brume 6* Cowdenkfumeu 

When summer comes, the swains on Tweed 

Sing their successful loves ; 
Around the ewes the lambkins feed. 

And music fill^- the groyes. 

But my loved song is thmi the broom 

So fair on Cowdenknowes ; 
For sure so sweet, so soft a bloom 

Elsewhere there nerer grows I 

There Colin tuned his aiten reed, . 

And won my yielding heart ; 
No shepherd e er that dwelt on Tweed 

Could play with half such art* 

He sung of Tay, of Forth, of Clyde, 

The hills and dales around. 
Of Leader-haugfas and Leader-side ; 

Oh, how I bless'd the sound I 

Yet more delightful is the broom 

So fair on Cowdenknowes ; 
For sure so fresh, so fair a bloom. 

Elsewhere there never grows. 

Not Teviot braes, so green and gay, 
May with this broom compare ; 

Not Yarrow's banks, in flowery May, 
Nor the Bush aboon Traquair. 

More pleasing fas are Cowdenknowes, 

My peaceful happy home, 
Where I was wont to milk my yowes 

At even, among the broom* 
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Ye powers, that haunt the woods and plain 
Where Tweed with Teviot flowB, 

Conrey me to the best of swains, 
And my loYed Cowdenknowes !* 



THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

BURNS. 

TUKE— T^ ilftfl, ilfl«, O. 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle peace returning, 
And eyes again wi' pleasure beam'd, 

That had been blear'd wi' monming ; 
I left the lines and tented field, 

Where lang I'd been a lodger ; 
My humble biapsack a' my wealth ; 

A poor but honest sodger. 

A leal light heart beat in my breast, 

My hands unstain'd wi' plunder ; 
And for fiedr Scotia hame a^ain, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o' Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy ; 
I thought upon the witching smile, 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

At length I reach'd the bonnie glen. 

Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill and trysting thorn, 

Where Nancy oft I courted. 
Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling ? 
And tum'd me round to hide the flooi 

That in my ee was swelling. 

Wi' alter'd voice, quoth I, Sweet laar 
Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossoir 

O I happy, happy may he be, 
That^s dearest to thy bosom I 

* From the Te&rTab\e H3iNiQair}> \T 
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My purse is light, I've far to gang, 

And fain wad be thy lodger ; 
I've served my king and country lang : 

Tak pity on a sodger. 

Sae wistfully she gazed on me, 

And lovelier grew than ever ; 
Quoth she, A sodger ance I loved, 

Forget him will I never. 
Our humble cot and hamely fare^ 

Ye ireely'shall partake o t ^ 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 

Ye're welcome for the sake o't* 

She gazed — she redden'd like a rose— - 

Syne pale as ony lily ; 
She sank within my arms, and cried. 

Art thou my ain dear Willie ? 
By Him, who made yon sun and sky, 

fiy whom true love's regarded ; 
I am the man I and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded* 

The wars are o'er, and Fm come hame,^ 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Though poor in gear, we're rich in love. 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted. 
Quoth she. My grandsire left me gowd, 

A mailin plenish'd fairly ; 
Then come^ my faithfu' sodger lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger's prize. 

The sodger's wealth is honour* 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger : 
Remember he's his country's stay. 

In day and hour o' danger.* 

• " Burns, Hiave been infoHned,** says a clergyman of Dumfries-shire, 
in a letter to Mr George Thomson, editor of the Select Melodies of Soot- 
land« " was one summer evemng in the inn at BtoirohUL> ^ith a couple 
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THE WEE, WEB GERMAN LAIRDIE. 

Wha the deil hae we gotten for a kingy 

But a wee, wee German lairdie ? 
And, when we gaed to hring him, 

He was delying in his yardie : 
Sheuffhing kail, and laying leeks, 
Bat the hose, and hut the hreeks ; 
And up his b^gar duds he cleeks— 

This wee, wee German lairdie. 

And he*8 clapt down in onr gademan's chair, 

The wee, wee German lairdie ; 
And he's brought fonth o* foreign trash. 

And dibbled them in his yardie* 
He*s pn'd the rose o* English loons. 
And broken the harp o' Irish clowns ; 
But onr thistle taps will jag his thnmbs— 

This wee, wee German lairdie. 

Come np amang onr Highland hills, 

Thon wee, wee German lairdie. 
And see the Stuarts* lang-kail thrire 

We dibbled in onr yardie : 
And if a stock ye dare to pu'. 
Or hand the yoking o* a plough. 
We'll break your sceptre o'er your mou'. 

Thou wee bit German lairdie. 

Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 

Nae fitting for a yardie ; 
And our Norland thistles winna pu'. 

Thou wee bit German lairctie : 
And we've the trenching blades o' weir. 
Wad prune ye o' your German gear — 
Well pass ye 'neath the claymore's shear, 

Thou feckless German lairdie I 

of friends, when a poor way-wora soldier passed the window. Of a sudden 
it strudi the poet to call hun in, and get the recital of his adventures ; 
after hearing which, he all at once ftll into one of those fits of abstraction, 
not unusual to him. He was lifted to the region where he had his garland 
and his singtaig-robes about him, and the letult was this admirable song he 
lent you Cor < The BliU» urn, O.'" 
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Anld Scodaody thon'rft ower canld a hole 

For nmBiii' sicean Tennin ; 
Bat the yeiy dongs o' England's court 

They bark and howl in German. 
Then keep thy dibble in thy ain hand. 

Thy spade bat and thy yardie ; 
For wha the deil hae we gotten for a king. 

But a wee, wee German lairdie ? * 



MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS-t 

JOHN LAPBAIK. 

When I upon thy bosom lean^ 

And fondly clasp thee a' my ain^ 
I glory in the sacred ties 

That made as ane, wha ance were twain. 
A miitnal flame inspires as baithy 

The tender look, the meltin' kiss : 
Eyen years shall ne'er destroy our loye, 

But only ^e us change o' bliss. 

Hae I a wish ? it's a' for thee I 

I ken thy wish is me to please. 
Our moments pass sae sweet away. 

That numbers on us look and gaze ; 
Weel pleased they see our hiq^py days. 

Nor envy's sell finds au^t to blame ; 
And aye, when weary cares arise. 

Thy bosom still shall be my hame* 

* A Jacobite song, evidently written immediately after the aeceition of 
Geone I., in 171i. 

t Thia very beautiful taag possesses an external distinction, on account 
of its haying been eulo^^zedl^ Burns, who, in consequence of hearing it 
sung at a rustic merry-meeting, commenced a series of lively episties to its 
author, which may be found m his works. 

Lapraik was portioner of Dalfram, near Muirkirk, in the eastern- port of 
Ayrshire. He nad attained a considerable age during the youth of his 
illustrious oorrespondenL The occasion of the song was this--" Lapraik» 
in a moment when he forgot whether he was rich or poor, became secu- 
rity tor some person concerned in a ruinous speculation called the Ayr 
Bank, and was compelled to sell the little estate on which his name had 
beoi sheltered for many centuries. His secuiities were larger than the 
produce of his groimd covered, and he found his way into the Jail of Ayr 
when he was sixty years old. In this uncomfortable abode, his son uAd 
me, he composed this song : it is reconcilable with the account which he 
gave to Bums— that he made it one day when he and his wife had been 
mounung over their ua8ioitaaea***^Cunnibitghatn*9 8w4P <tf Seatiand, vol. 
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111 lay me there and tak my rest : 

And, if that anght disturb my dear, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares away. 

And beg her not to drop a tear* 
Hae I a joy ? it's a' her ain I 

United still her heart and mine ; 
They're like the woodbine roimd the tree, 

That's twined till death shall them disjoin. 



<l»«> K W*»«l»*»*»<l» 



POVERTY PARTS GUDB COMPANIR. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 
TuKE — Todlin hame. 

When white was my o'erlay as foam o' the linn. 

And siller was clinkin' my ponches within ; 

When my lambkins were bleating on meadow and brae ; 

Als I gaed to my love in new deeding sae gay, 
Kind was she. 
And my friends were free : 
But poverty parts gude companie* 

How swift pass'd the minutes and hours x>f delight I 
The piper play'd cheerly, the crnsie bum'd bright ; 
And link'd in my hand was the maiden sae dear, 
As she footed the floor in her holiday gear* 

Woe is me. 

And can it then be. 

That poverty parts sic companie I 

We met at the fair, we met at the kirk, 

We met in the sunshine, and met in the mirk ; 

And the sounds of her voice, and the Uinks of her een. 

The cheering and life of my bosom have been. 

Leaves frae the tree 

At Martinmas flee ; 

And poverty parts sweet companie. 

At bridal and infare I've braced me wi' pride ; 
The brt^ I hae won, and a kiss o' the bride ; 
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And loud was the langliter giiy fellows among, 
When I utter'd my banter and choras'd my song; 

Dowie to dree 

Are jesting and glee. 

When poverty parts gnde companie. 

Wherever I gaed the blythe lasses smiled sweet. 
And mithers and aanties were mair than discreet, 
While kebbnck and bicker were set on the board ; 
But now they pass by me, and never a word* 
So let it be, 

For the worldly and slie 
Wi' poverty keep nae companie.* 



<i»«»«»«»«#ii»»»i»i» 



WILLIE WAS A WANTON WAG. 

WILLIAM WALKINGSHAW OF WALKINGSHAW. 

Tvm^—'Willie was a wanton Wag, 

Willie was a wanton wag,'^ 

The blythest lad that e'er I saw : 
At bridals still he bore the brag, 

And carried aye the gree awa. 
His doublet was of Zetland shag^ 

And wow but Willie he was braw ; 
And at his shouthers hung a tag 

That pleased the lasses best of a'. 

He was a man without a clag ; 

His heart was frank, without a flaw ; 
And aye whatever Willie said, 

It still was hadden as a law. 



* I have thought it advisable to degnule the final staiua of this ezoeUent 
gong to the bottom of the page, ftom a convictioii, in which nine out of 
ten readers will Join me, that it can only spoil the fine eflbct of its prede- 
cessors. It is as follows :— 




And the bliss that is fated can never be lost ; 
Cruelly though we 
Ilka day see 
How poverty parts good companie. 



i 
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His boots th^ were made of the jag. 
When he went to the weapon<^aw ; 

Upon the green nane dnrst him bn^. 
The fient a ane amang them a*. 

And was not Willie weel worth gowd ? 

He wan the lore o' grit and sma' ; 
For, after he the bride had kiss'd^ ^ 

He kiss'd the lasses haill-sale a\ 
Sae merrily nmnd the ring thejr row'd. 

When by the hand he led taem a' ; 
And smack on smack on them bestow^d^ 

By yirtae of a standing law. 

And was na Willie a great lonn. 

As shyre a lick as e'er was seen ? 
When he danced with the lasses roond. 

The bridegroom spier*d where he had been* 
Quoth Willie, I've been at the ring ; 

Wi' bobbin', faith, my shanks are sair ; 
Gae ca' the bride and maidens in. 

For Willie he dow do na mur. 

Then rest ye, Willie, Til gae out, 

And for a wee fill up the ring ; 
But shame licht on his sonple snout I 

He wanted Willie's wanton flings 
Then straight he to the bride did rare, 

Says, Weel's me on your bonny face I 
With bobbin' Willie's shanks are sair, 

And I am come to fill his place. 

Bridegroom, says she, you'll spoil the dance. 

And at the ring you'll aye be lag. 
Unless like Willie ye advance ; 

Ob, Willie has a wanton leg I 
For wi't he learns us a' to steer. 

And foremost aye bears up the ring ; 
We will find nae sic dancin here, 

If we want Willie's wanton fling.* 

* From tfa« Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724. As it is there signed by fhe 
initials of the author^ there arises a piesumptkm thai he was altye« and a 
ftiead ofRawaay, «t the period ok the pataAka^toa of tibaX iiq!^ 



THE AULD MAN'S MEAR'8 DEAD. 

TuKE— 7*A« jIuH Man^$ Mear't dead. 

The auld man's meat's dead ; 
The pvir bod/a mear's dead ; 
The aald man's mear^a dead^ 
A mile aboon Dundee. 

There was hay to ca*, and lint te lead^ 
A honder hotts o' muck to spread, 
And peats and trnfis and a' to lead-— 
And yet the jand to dee ! 

She had the fierde and the flenk, 
The wheezloch and the wanton yenk ; 
On ilka knee she had a break— 
What ail'd the beast to dee ? 

She was lang-*tooth'd and blench-Iippiti 
Heam-hongh'd and haggis-fittit^ 
Lang-neckit, chandler-chaftit, 
And yet l^e jand to dee I* 

* The late Rer. Mr C , minister of the parish of Borthwlck, near 

Edinlnu^h, (who was so enthusiastically fond of singing Scotti»h songs, 
ttiat he used to hang his watch round the candle on Sunday evenings, and 
wait anxiously titt me conjunction of the hands at IS o'clock pennitted 
him to break out in one of his favourite ditties, ) was noted for the admi- 
rable numner in which he sung " Btnuiy Dundee,** " Waly, waly, up yon 
bank," " The Auld Man*s Meal's dead,** with many other old Scottish 
ditties. One day, happening to meet with some friends at a tavern in Dal- 
kdth, he was solicitea to £svour the company with the hitter humorous 
ditty; which he was accordingly sinking with his usual effect and bril- 
liancy, when the woman who kept the nouse thrust her head in at the door,^ 
and added, at the conclusion of one of the diorufes, " Od, the auki man's 
mear's dead, sure eneuch. Your horse, minister, has hanged itsdl at 
my door.** Such was really the fisct. The minister, on gomg into the 
hous^ had tied his hcnrse by a rope to a hook, or ring, near the door, and 
as he was induced to stay much longer than he intended, the poor ani- 
mal, either through exhaustion, or a sudden fit of disease, fell down, and 
was strangled. He was so much mortified by this unhappy accident, the 
coincidence of which with the subject of his song was not a litUe striking, 
that, all hia life after, he could never be pennaded to ting ** The Aula 
Maa*s Meal's dead!* again. 
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THE BAIGRIB O'T.* 

TuME — The Blathrie o't. 

When I think on this warid's pelf^ 

And how little o't I hae to myself, 

I sich and look doun on my thread-bare coat ; 

Yet, the shame tak the gear and the baigrie o't I 

Johnnie was the lad that held the plench, 

But now he has gowd and gear enench ; 

I mind weil the day when he was na worth a groat— 

And the shame fa' the gear and the baigrie o't I 

Jenny was the lassie that mnckit the byre. 
Bat now she goes in her silken attire ; 
And she wasm lass wha wore a plaiden coat-— 
O, the shame &' the gear and the baigrie o't t 

Yet a' this shall never danton me, 

Sae lang as I keep my fancy free ; 

While iVe but a penny to pay the t'other pot, 

May the shame &' the gear and the baigrie o't I f 



«W<I»«»#»#>|*»#»*» 



THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOtLAND. 

MRS GRANT. , 
Tune— 7!^ Blue Bellt of Scotland. 

O WHERE, and O where^ does yonr Highland laddie 

dwell? 
O where, and O where, does your Highland laddie dwell ? 
He dwells in merry Scotland, where the blue-bells 

sweetly smell. 
And oh, in my heart I love my laddie well, 

• " Shame fa* the gear and the baigrie 0%*' sayi KeUy, " i» spoken 
when a young handsome girl marries an old man on account at his wealth.'* 
The phrase, however, seems here used in a still more illiberal sense. 

\ From Herd's Collection, 1776. 
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what, lassie^ what does your Highland laddie wear ? 
O what, lassie, what does yoar Highland laddie wear ? 
A scarlet coat and bannet blue, with bonnie yellow hair; 
And nane in the warld can wi' my lore compare. 

O where, and O where, is your Highland laddie gane ? 
O where, and O where, is your Highland laddie gane ? 
He's gone to fight for George, our king, and left us 

all alane ; 
For noble and braye's my loyal Highlandman. 

O what, lassie, what, if yonr Highland lad be slain ? 
O wha^ lassie, what, if your Highland lad be slain ? 
O no I true love will be his guard, and bring him safe 

again; 
For I nerer could live without my Highlandman I 

O when, and O when, will your Highland lad come hame ? 
O when, and O when, will your Highland lad come hame ? 
Whene'er the war is oyer, hell return to me with fame ; 
And I'll plait a wreath of flowers for my lovely High- 
landman. 

O what will you claim for your constancy to him ? 
O what will you claim for your constancy to him ? 
I'll claim a priest to marry us, a clerk to say Amen ; 
And 111 ne'er part again from my bonnie Highlandman.* 



«>»«»#»i«i»«i»<i*»»»» 



FEE HIM, FATHER. 

TuKE — Fee h\m^ Father, 

O, SAW ye Johnnie comin' ? quo she. 

Saw ye Johnnie comin' ? 
O, saw ye Johnnie comin' ? quo she. 

Saw ye Johnnie comin' ? 
O saw ye Johnnie comin' ? quo she, 

Saw ye Johnnie comin', 
Wi' his blue bonnet on his head^ 

* From J(duuoo'5 Scott Muirical Museum, vol. VI. 18Q3« 
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And his doggie rimiiii' ? qao shey 
And his doggie rinnin*. 

Oy fee him, frther, fee Um, qao she. 

Fee him, father, fee him ; 
0» fee him^ feiher, fee him, quo she. 

Fee him, fether, fee him ; 
For he is a gallant lad. 

And a weel-doin' ; 
And a' the wark ahovt the toun 

Gangs wi' me when I see him, quo she^ 

Gangs wi' me when I see him* 

what will I do wi* him ? qtfa he, 
What will I do wi' him ? 

He has ne'er a coat upon his hack, 
And I hae nane to gie him« 

1 hae twa coats into my kist, 

And ane o* them I'll gie him ; 
And for a merk o' mair fee 
Dinna stand wi' him, quo she, s 

Dinna stand wi' him : 

For weel do I loe him, qao she, 

Weel do I loe him ; 
For weel do I loe him, quo she, 

Weel do I loe him. 
O, fee him,, fether, fee him, quo she. 

Fee him, fether, fee him ; 
He'll hand the pleach, thrash in the ham, 

And crack wi' me at e'en, quo she. 

And crack wi' me at e'en.* 



»4**»**f*^*»**** 



C»AIL TOUN.f 

Tune — Sir John Malcolm, 

And was ye e'er in Crail toon ? 
Igo and ago ; 

* From Herd's Collection, 1776* 

\ There is a somewhat different version of this strange song in Herd** 
Collection, 1776. The present^ which I think the bes^ is oopied firora 
The Soottiih Mioitrel. 

5 
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And saw ye there Clerk Dishington ?* 
Sing irom, igon^ ago. 

His wig was like a ^otikit hen, 

Igo and ago ; 
The tul o't like a goose>pen, 

Sing irom, igon^ ago. 

And dmna ye ken Sir John Malcolm ? 

Igo and ago; 
Gin he's a wise man I mistak him, 

Sing irom, igon, ago. 

And hind ye weel fraeSanctie Don, 

Igo and ago ; 
He's ten times diifter nor Sir John, 

Sing irom, igon, ago. 

To hear them o' their travels talk^ 
Igo and ago ; « 

To gae to London's bat a walk. 
Sing irom, igon, ago; 

To see the wonders o' the deep, 

Igo and ago, 
Wad gar a man baith wail and weep, 

Sing irom, igon, ago. 

To see the leviathan skip, 

Igo and ago, . 
And wi' his tail ding oWer a ship, 

Sing irom, igon, ago. 

"he penon known in Scottish song and tradition by the epithet Cleik 
igton, was a notary who resided about the middle of the last century 
11, and acted as the town-clerk of that ancient btuwh. I have been 
led that he was a penon of great looRl celebrity in hu time« as on tin- 
omising humourist 
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MY ONLY JO AND DEARIE, O. 

GALL.* 
Tune — My only Jo and dearie^ O, 

Thy cheek is o' the rose's hue, 

My only jo and dearie, O ; 
Thy neck is o' the siller dew, 

Upon the bank sae briery, O. 
Thy teeth are o' the ivory, 

sweet's the twinkle o' thine ee : 
Nae joy, nae pleasure blinks on me, 

My only jo and dearie, O. ^ 

The birdie sings upon the thorn 

Its sang o* joy, fu' cheery, O ; 
Rejoicing in the simmer mom, 

Nae care to make it eerie, O. 
Al% little kens the sangster sweet, 
Aught o' the care I hae to meet^ 
That gars my restless bosom beat. 

My only jo and dearie, O I 

When we were baimies on yon brae. 
And youth was blinkin* bonnie^ O, 

Aft we wad da£P the lee lang day. 
Our joys fxr' sweet and monie, O. 

Aft I wad chase thee ower the lee, 

And /round about the thorny tree ; 

Or pn' the wild flow'rs a' for thee. 
My only jo and dearie, O. 

1 hae a wish I canna tine, 

'Mang a' the cares that grieve me, O ; 
A wish that thou wert ever mine, 

And never mair to leave me, O ; 
Then I wad daut thee nicht and day, 
Nae ither warldly care I'd hae. 
Till life's warm stream forgat to play, 

My only jo and dearie, O. 

* Richard Oall, the Km of a dealer io old furniture in St Marv's 1 
Edinburgh, was brought up to the business of a printer, and died, 
early age, about the ti^giniung of the present centiuy. 
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TARRY WOO. 

Tune — Tarty woo. 

Tarry woo, tany woo, 

Tarry woo is ill to spin ; 
Card it weil, card it weil, 

Card it weil, ere ye begin, 
When it*s cardit, row'd, and spun, 
Then the wark is haflins done ; 
But, when woven, dress'd, and clean, 
It may^ be cleadin for a queen. 

Sing my bonnie harmless sheep. 
That feed upon the mountains steep, 
Bleating sweetly, as ye go 
Through the winter's frost and snow. 
Hart, and hynd, and fallow-deer. 
No by half sae useful are : 
Frae kings, to him that bauds the plou', 
All are obliged to tarry woo. 

Up, ye shepherds, dance and skip ; 
Ower the hills and valleys trip ; 
Sing up the praise of tany woo ; 
Sing the flocks that bear it too : 
Harmless creatures, without blame. 
That dead the back, and cram the wame ; 
Keep us warm and hearty fou — 
Leeze me on the tarry woo I 

How happy is the shepherd*s life, 
Far frae courts and free of strife I 
While the gimmers bleat and bae, 
And the lambkins answer mae ; 
No such music to his ear I 
Of thief or fox he has no fear : 
Sturdy kent, and collie true, 
Weil defend the tarry woo. 

He lives content, and envies none : 
Not even a monarch on his throne. 
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Though he the royal sceptre sways, 
Has snch pleasant holidays. 
Who'd be king, can ony tell, 
When a shepherd sings sae well ? 
Sings sae weU, and pays his due 
With honest heart and tarry woo.^ 



OOO* <»«l»<l» « » *# 



THE LASS O' PATIE'S MILLf 

RAMSAY. 
TvvE^The Last o* Fatie't Mill, 

The lass o* Patie s Mill, 

Sae bonnie, blythe, and gay, 
In spite of a' my skill. 

She stole my heart away. 
When teddin out the hay, 

Bareheaded on the green, 
lyove mid her locks did play, 

And wanton'd in her een. 

Withqui the help of art,' 

Like flowers that grace the wild, 
She did her sweets impart. 

Whene'er she spak or smil'd : 
Her looks they were so mild. 

Free from a^OTected pride, 
She me to love beguil'd ; 

I wish'd her for my bride. 

* From the Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724. 

t The scene of this song lies on the southern bank of the Irvine Water, 
near Newmills, in the eastern part of Ayrshire. I visited the spot in Sep- 
tember 1826, and took an exaet note of the locality. Patie's Mill, or rather 
Pate's Mill, for the poet seems to have eked out the name for the sake of 
his versification, stands about a stone-cast' frOni the town of Newmills, and 
a mile from Loudoun Castle. The mill and all the contiguous tenements 
have been renewed since Ramsay's time, except part of one cottage. They 
occupy both sides of the road to Galston. A field is pointed out at Ae dis- 
tance of two hundred yards from the mill, as that in which *< the lass" was 
working at the time she was seen by the poet. Ramsay had been taking a 
forenoon ride with the E!arl of Loudoun along the opposite bank of the river, 
when they observed the rural nymph, and the Elarl pointed her out to his 
companion as a fit sutriect for his muse. Allan hung behind his lordship, 
in order to compose what was required, and produced the song at the din- 
ner-table that axtemoon. 

One stanza, too minutely descriptive of her charms, is omitted in the 
above copy. The song appeared tot the first time in the Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, 1721. 



Oh ! had I a' the wealth 

Hopetoun's high mountaiiis fill, 
Insured langiife and health, 

And pleasure at my will ; 
Vd promise, and fulfil, 

That nane hut honnie she, 
The lass o* Patie's Mill, 

Should share the same wi' me. 



THE YELLOW-HAIll'D LADDIE. 

[old verses.] 

Tune— r^ yeUow-hair^d Laddie, 

The yellow-hair'd laddie sat doun on yon hrae. 
Cried, Milk the yowes, lassie, let nane o' them gae ; 
And aye as she milkit, she merrily sang. 
The yellow-hair'd laddie shall be my gudeman. 
And ay^ as she milkit, she merrily sang. 
The yellow^hair'd' laddie shall be mygudeman. 

The weather is cauld, and my cleadin is thin. 
The yowes are new dipt, and they winna bncht in ; 
They winna bucht in, although I should dee : 
Oh, yellow-hair*d laddie, be kind untp me. 

The gudewife cries butt the house/ Jennie, come b^i ; 

The cheese is to mak, and the butter's to kirn. 

Though butter, and cheese, and a' should gang sour, 

I'll crack and I'll kiss wi' my love ae half hour. 
It's ae lang half hour, and we'll e'en mak it three,* 
For the yellow -hair'd laddie my gudeman shall be.* 

* From the Tea^Table Miscellany, 1724. 
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THE YBLLOW-HAIR'D LADDIE. 

Qnew verses.]] 

RAMSAY. 
TvvE^The VeUow-hair^d Laddie. 

In April) when primroses paint the sweet phun. 
And summer approaching rejoiceth the swain. 
The yellowr-hair'd laddie would oftentimes eo 
To woods and deep glens where the hawthorn trees 
grow. 

There, under the shade of an old sacred thorn, 
With freedom he sung his loves, evening and mom : 
He sung with so soft and enchanting a sound, 
That sfjrlvans and fairies, unseen, danced around. 

The shepherd thus sung : ** Though young Maddie he 

&ir, 
Her heauty is dash'd with a scornful proud air ; 
But Susie was handsome, and sweetly could sing ; 
Her hreath's like the hreezes perfumed in the spring. 

<< That Maddie, in all the gay bloom of her youth. 
Like the moon, was inconstant, and never spoke truth ; 
But Susie was faithful, good-humour'd, and free, 
And fair as the goddess that sprung from the sea. 

<< That mamma's fine daughter, with all her great 

dower, 
Was awkwardly airy, and frequently sour/* 
Then sighing, he wished, would but parents agree, 
The witty sweet Susie his mistress might be.* 



«»»»<i» «»<»«»«»*» 



THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. 

BURNS. 
TvsB^Fee hirn^ Father, 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever ; 

• From the TearTable Miscellany, 1724. 
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Thoa hast left me ever, Jamie, 

Thou hast left me ever. 
Aften hast thoa vow'd that death 

Only should us sever ; 
Now thou'st left thy lass for aye— 

I maun see thee never, Jamie, 
ril see thee never. 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 

Thou hast me forsaken ; 
Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 

Thou hast me forsaken. 
Thou canst love another jo, 
' While my heart is breaking : 
Soon my weary een Til close^ 
Never more to waken, Jamie, 
Never more to waken.* 



THE AULD STUARTS BACK AGAIN. 

Tune — Auld Stuarts hack again. 

The auld Stuarts back again ! 
The auld Stuarts back again I 
Let howlet Whigs do what they can, 

The Stuarts will be back again. 
Wha cares for a' their creeshie duds. 
And a' Kilmarnock's so wen suds ? 
We'll wauk their hides, and fyle their fads, 

And bring the Stuarts back again. 



* " I enclose you/' says Bums to Mr Thomson, [Correspondence, No. 
XLILl *« Frazer's set of ' Fee him, father.' When he plays it slow, he makes 
it, in fact, the language of despair. I shall here give you two stanxas ia 
that style, merely to t^T if it will be any improvement. Were it possible, 
in singing, to give it half the pathos which Frazer gives it in playing, it 
Would make an admirable pathetic song. I do not give these verses for any 
merit they have. I composed them at the time PtUU AUan's mother diedg 
that wtu about the back of midnight ; and by the lee-side of abowl of pundi» 
which had overset every mortal in company, except the hautbois and the 
muse." 

The editor of this work had the pleasure of hearing Mr Frazer play <* Fee 
him, father," in the exquisite style above described, at his benefit in the 
Theatre- Royal, Edinburgh, 1822. After having for many years occuirfed 
the- station of hautbms-player, in the orchestra oif that place of amusement* 
he died in 1825, with the character of having been the very best perfonner 
on this difficult, but beautiful instrument^ ox his time, in Scotland. 
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There's Ayr, and Inriney wi' the rest. 
And a* the cronies o' the west ; 
Lord I 4ic a scaw'd and scabbit nest. 

And ihey^U set up their crack again I 
But wad ibey come, or daor they come^ 
Afore the bagpipe and ^e dram. 
We'll either gar them a' sing dumb. 

Or << Auld Stuarts back again." 

Give ear unto this loyal sang, 

A' ye that ken the richt frae wrang, 

And a' that look, and think it lang, 

For auld Stuarts back asain : 
Were ye wi* me to chase the rae. 
Out ower the hills and fiar away. 
And saw ^e Lords come there that day, 

To bring the Stuarts back again : 

There ye might see the noble Mar, 
Wi' Athole, Huntly, and Traquair, 
Seaforth, Kilsyth, and Auldublair, 

And mony mae, what reck, again. 
Then what are a' their westlin' crews ^ 

We'll gar the tailors tack again : 
Can they forstand the tartan trews, 

And << Auld Stuarts back again I" 



»»>«I»I«»«»<»»<I«M>»»«# 



SHE ROSE AND LET ME IN. 

TvjXE'^She rose and let me in. 

The night her silent sable wore. 

And gloomy were the skies ; 
Of glitt'ring stars appear'd no more 

Than those in Nelly's eyes. 
When to her father's door I came. 

Where I had often been, 
I begg'd my fiedr, my lovely dame^ 

To rise and let me in. 
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^at she, with accents all divine, 

Did my fond suit reprove ; 
And while she chid my rash design, 

She but inflamed my love* 
Her beauty oft had pleased before, 

While her bright eyes did roll ; 
Bat virtue had the very power 

To charm my very soul. 

Then who would cruelly deceive^ 

Or from such beauty part ? 
I loved her so, I could not leave 

The charmer of my heart. 
My eager fondness I obey'd^ 

Resolved she should be mine, 
Till Hymen to my arms conve/d 

My treasure so divine. 

Now, happy in my Nelly's love. 

Transporting is my joy ; 
No greater Messing can I prove, 

So blest a man am I : 
For beauty may a while retain 

The conquer'd fluttering heart ; 
Bat virtue only is the chain, 

-Holds, never to depart.^ 



THE WEE WIFIKIE. 

DBA.OBI»>ES. 

Ty»E— 2^ wee hit Wifikk. 

HERE was a wee bit wifikie was comin' frae the fair, 

[ad got a wee bit drappikie, that bred her muckle care ; 

'> gaed about the wifie's heart, and she began to spew : 

^ I quo' the wifikie, I wish I binna fou* 
I wish I binna fou, I wish I binna fou, 
I quo' the virifikie, I wish I binna fou. 

* Altered from the original, which appeared in the Tea*Table Miscel* 
ny, 1724. 
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If Johnnie find me barley-rick^ Fm sure hell daw my 
skin; 

Bat I'U lie donn and tak a nap before that I gae in. 

Sittin' at the dyke^side, and takin' o' her nap, 

By cam a packman laddie, wi' a little pack. 
Wi' a little pack, quo' she, wi' a little pack. 
By cam a packman laddie, wi' a little pack. 

He's clippit a' her gowden locks, sae bonnie and sae 

lang ;* 
He's ta'en her pnrse and a' her placks, and fast awa he 

ran : 
And when the wifie wakened, her head was like a bee. 
Oh I quo' the wifikie, this is nae me. 
This is nae me, quo' she, this is nae me ; 
Somebody has been fellin* me, and this is nae me. 

I met wi' kindly company, and birl'd my bawbee I 
And still, if this be Bessikie, three placks remain wi' 

me: 
And I will look the pnrsie nenks, see gin ^e ctmyie 

be; — 
There's neither purse nor plaek about me I This is nae 

me. 
This is nae me, &c. 

I have a little housikie, but and a kindly man ; 

A dog, they ca' him Doussikie ; if this be me, he*ll 
fawn ; 

And Johnnie he'll come to the door, and kindly wel- 
come gie. 

And a' the bairns on the floor-head will dance, if this 
be me. 
Will dance, if this be me, &c. 

* During the last century, when borrowed locks were fSuhionable, ped- 
lars used to buy hair from persons in humble life throughout the country* 
to be disposed of again to peruke-makers in large town», for the purpose <^ 
being converted into wigs for fine ladies and gentlemen. I have been in- 
formed by an aged relative, that a particular individual* who lived about 
a hundred years ago at Peebles, used to get a guinea every year from a 
" travelling merchant,'* or pedlar, for her hair, which was of a particularly 
fine golden colour. Thus, the pedlar in the song was only prosecuting part 
of his calling, when he clipped all Bessikie's *' gowden ukks, sae bonnie 
and sae lang." 
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The nicht was late^ and dang out weet, and oh^ but it 

was dark; 
The do^e heard a body's fit, and he began to bark : 
0> when she heard the doggie bark, and kennin' it was 

he, 
O, weel ken ye, Donssikie, quo' she, this is nae me. 
This is nae me, &c. 

When Johnnie heard his Bessie's word, fast to the door 

he ran: 
Is that you, Bessikie ?— Wow, na, man I 
Be kind to the bairns a', and weil mat ye be ; 
And fareweel, Johnnie, quo' she, this is nae me. 
This is nae me, &c. » 

John ran to the minister ; his hair stood a' on end : 
IVe gotten sic a fricht, sir, I fear I'll never mend ; 
My wife's come hame without a head, crying ont most 

piteoui^ie : 
Oh, fareweel, Johnnie, quo' she, this is nae me t 
This is nae me, &c» 

The tale yon tell, the parson said, is wonderful to me. 
How that a wife without a head should speak, or hear, 

or see I 
Bat things that happen hereabout so strangely alter'd be, 
That I could maist wi' Bessie say, 'Tis neither yon nor 
she I* , 
Neither you nor she, quo' he, neither you nor she ; 
Wow, na, Johnnie man, 'tis neither you nor she. 

Kow Johnnie he cam hame again, and wow, but he was 

fain, 
To see his little Bessikie come to hersell again. 
He got her sittin' on a stool, wi' Tibbock on her knee : 
O come awa, Johnnie, quo' she, come awa to me ; 
For IVe got a drap wi' Tibbikie, and this is now me. 

This is now me, quo' she, this is now me ; 

IVe got a drap wi' Tibbikie, and this is now me. 

* A Jacobite allttsion, probably to the change of the Stuart for the 
Bnintwick dynasty, in 1714. 
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KATE OF ABERDEEN. 

CCNKIKGHAM. 
Trvs — KaU of Aherdecu. 

The silTor moon's enamoiir'd beam 

Steals softly throngfa the night. 
To wanUm whh the winclii^ stream. 

And kiss reflected li^U 
To beds of state go, bdbny sleep, 

(*Tls iHiere yon Ve seldom been,) 
May's yigils i^ile the shepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the Yirgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay. 
Till morn nnbar her golden gate. 

And give the promised May. 
Metfainks I hear the maifis declare, 

The promised May, when seen. 
Not half so fragrant or so fair 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, 
We'll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throats, 
, And hail the maid I love : 

And see the matin lark mistakes. 
He quits the tufted green ; 

Fond bird I 'tis not the morning breaks--T 
'Tis Kate <^ Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
Like them the jocund dance we'll lead, 

Or tune the reed to love: 
For. see the rosy May draws nigh. 

She claims a viigin queen ; 
And hark, the happy shepherd^ cry, 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen.* 

* From Mr Cromek's Select Scottish Songs, 2 yols. 1810. Cunningha 
tile author of the song, was a poor player m the north of Englandi s 
died about forty yean ago. 
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THE LASS OP BALLOCHMYLE. 

BURNS. 
Tune — The Lass of Ballochmyle. 

'TwAS even, the dewy fields were green, 

On ilka blade the pearls hang ; 
The zephyr wanton'd round the bean, 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang : 
In ey'ry glen the mavis sang ; 

All nature listening se0m*d the while, 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 

Amang the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

With careless step I onward stray'd. 

My heart rejoiced in Nature's joy ; 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanced to spy : 
Her look waa like the morning's eye. 

Her air like Nature's vernal smile ; 
The lily's hue, and rose's dye, 

Bespake the lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Fair is the mom in flowery May, 
And sweet is night in Autumn mild, 

When roving through the garden gay, 

" Or wand'ring in the lonely wild ; 

But won^an. Nature's dading child I 
There all her charms she does compile ; 

Even there her other works are fpiPd, 
By the bonnie lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Oh, had she been a country maid, 

And I the happy country swain. 
Though sheltered in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's plain I 
Through weary winter's wind and rain. 

With joy, with rapture, I would toil ; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonnie lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slipp'ry steep, 
Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
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And thiret of gold might tempt the deep, 
Or downwflurd dig the Indian mine. 

Give me the cot below the pine, 

To tend the flocks, or till the soil, * 

And ey'rjr day have joys divine, 

Wi' the bcMmie lass o' Ballochmyle.* 



«W<I>*P«»««»«><I«<W 
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WERE NA MY HEART LIGHT I WAD 

DEE. 

LADT GRIZZEL BAILLIE.f 
Tune — Were na my heart licht. 

There was anes a may, and she loo'd na men : 
They biggit her a boair doan i' yon glen ; 
Bnt now she cries Dole and well-a-day I 
Come donn the green gate, and come here away. 
Bnt now she cries, &c 

When bonnie yonng Jamie cam ower the sea, 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me ; 
He hecht me baith rings and monie braw things ; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
He hecht me, &c. 

He had a wee titty that loo'd na me. 
Because I was twice as bonnie as she ; 
She raised such a pother 'twixt him and his mother. 
That were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
She raised, &c. 

* This MMig was wrttten in praise of Miss Alexander of Ballochm^te. 
Bums happened one fine evening to meet this voung lady, when walking 
throui^ the beautiful woods of Balloehmyle, whidi lie at the distance en 
two miles from his farm of Mossgiel, near Maudiline. Struck with a tesae 
of her passing beauty, he wrote this notile lyric ; whidi he soon after sent 
to her, endoMd in a letter, as full of delicate and romantic sentiment as 
itself. He was somewhat mortified to find, that either maidenly modesty, 
or pride oi superior station, prevented hex ftom acknowledging the reoet]^ 
of his compliment. 

t Daughter of the patriotic Patrick, first Earl of Marchmont, and wifie 
of George Baillie, Esq. of Jerviswood ; a lady of smgular talent and strength 
of mind, and adorned with all the domestic virtues. Her Memoirs, writ- 
ten by her daughter. Lady Murray of Stanhope, and lately published, form 
oAe of the most delightful volumes of the kmd in the English language. 
She died, a widow, in 1746. 
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The day it was 8et> and the bridal to be : 
The wife took a dwara, and lay down to dee. 
She miun'd, and she graned, out o' dolour and pain, 
Till he Yow'd he never wad see me again. 
She main'd, &c 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 
Said, what had he to do wi' the like of me ? 
Albeit I was bonnie, I was na for Johnnie : 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
Albeit I was bonnie, &c. 

They said I had neither cow nor caff, 
Nor dribbles o' drink rins through the draff. 
Nor pickles o' meal rins through the mill-ee ; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
Nor pickles^ &c. 

His titty she was baith wylie and slee, 
She spied me as I cam ower the lea ; 
And then she ran in, and made a loud din ; 
Believe your ain een an ye trow na me. 
And then she ran in, &c. 

His bonnet stood aye fou round on his brow ; 
His auld ane look'd aye as well as some's new ; 
But now he lets 't wear ony gate it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the com-bing. 
But now he, &c 

And now he gaes daundrin about the dykes. 
And a' he dow do is to hund the tykes : 
The live-lang nicht he ne'er steeks his ee ; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
The live-lang nicht, &c. 

Were I young for thee as I hae been, 
We should ha' been gallopin down on yon green. 
And linkin it on yon lilie- white lea ; 
And wow gin I were but young for thee! 
And linkin it, &c* 

, « From the Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724* 



I 
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AULD ROB MORRIS, 

BURNS. 
Tune — Auld Rob Morrit. 

There's auld Rob Morris, that wons in yon glen^ 
He's the king o' gnde fellows and wale o* auld me^ 
He has gowd in his coffers, and owsen and kine, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

She's fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She's sweet as the evening amang the new hay ; 
As biythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the licht o' my ee. 

But, oh, she's an heiress, auld Robin's a laird. 
And my daddie has nocht but a cot-house and yard 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed ; 
The wounds I maun hide that will soon be my deid 

The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane ; 
The nicht comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane, like a nicht-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad butst in my breist. 

Oh, had she but been of a lower degree, 
I then micht hae hoped she wad smUed upon me I 
Oh, how past descriving had then been my bliss. 
As now my distraction no words can express ! 



»i»<»or*^«» *»*»*» 



THE LAST TIME I CAM OWER THE 

MUIR. 

RAMSAY. 

Tune— TAc laU time I cam ower the Muir, 

The last time I cam ower the muir, 

I left my love behind me : 
Ye powers, what pains do I endure 

When soft ideas mind me ! 

5 
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Soon as the ruddy morn displayed 

The beamuig day ensuuig, 
I met betimes my lovely maid> 

In fit retreats for wooing. 

We stray*d beside yon wand'ring stream, 

And talk'd with hearts o'erflowing ; 
Until the sun's last setting beam 

Was in the ocean glowing. 
I pitied all beneath the skies, 

£ven kings, when she was nigh me ; 
In raptnres I beheld her eyes, 

Which could but ill deny me. 

Should I be call'd where cannons roar. 

Where mortal steel may wound me, 
Or cast upon some foreign shore. 

Where dangers inay surround me ; 
Yet hopes again to see my lowCf 

To feast on glowing kisses, 
Shall make my cares at distance move, 

In prospect of such blisses. 

In all my soul there's not one place 

To let a rival enter ; : 
Since she excels in ev'ry grace. 

In her my love shall centre. 
Sooner the seas shall cease to flow. 

Their waves the Alps shall cover, 
On Greenknd ice shall roses grow,' 

Before I cease to love her. 

The neist time I gang ower the muir. 

She shall a lover find me ; 
And that my faith is firm and pure. 

Though I left her behind me ; 
Then Hymen's sacred bonds shall chain 

My heart to her fair bosom ; 
There, while my being does remain. 

My love more fresh shall blossom.* 

* From the Tea-TaUe MitceUany, 1724. It is known, however, that 
SfBuay wrote the long as a nibetitute for an older on^ of which he ra- 
"«Md only the first line. 
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GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 

BURNS. 

Tune — Granft Strathspey. 

There's nought but care on every hand. 

In every hour that passes, O ; 
What signifies the life o' man, 
An 'twere na for the lasses, O? 
Green grow the rashes, O, 

Green grow the rashes, O : 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spent 
Were spent amang the lasses, O. 

The warly race may riches chase, 
And riches still may fly them, O ; 

And though at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O I 

Gie me a canny hour at e'en. 

My arms about my dearie, O ; 
And warly cares, and warly men. 

May a' gang tapsalteirie, O I 

For yon sae douce, ye sneer at this, 
Ye're nought but senseless asses, O ; 

The wisest man the warld e'er saw, 
He dearly lo'ed the lasses, O I 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest works she classes, O ; 

Her 'prentice-hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O.* 

* There is an old rude song to this air, having the same owerwortL . 
I subjoin, by way of curiosity, a German translation of thia fisTOUnte 
Scottish song, whidi has been handed to me by a Ariend. 

DIE MnSIBERGHEN. 

8CH0TTISCHKS LIXD» 

Es ist nur Sorge liberall 
In jeder Stand' der Irdischen ; 
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GALA WATER.* 

BURNS. 
Tune— Gafo Water. 

There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 
That wander through the blnming heather ;. 

Bat Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o* Gala Water. 

Dm Leben wSre leerer Sclftill, 
VerschOnten's nicht die Weiberdien. 

Grtta sprosit das Binsenkraut, 

Grttn sprosst das Binsenkraut ; 
Doch meine Tag*, die frOhlichsten, 

Verbring* ich bei den Weiberchen.' 

Nach Reichthum jagt daa Volk sich matt, 
Dochsieht man stets den Reichthum fli^ 

Und wer zuletzt erhasdit ihn hat* 
Geniesset auch nicht einmal ihn. 

Nur eine Stund* an jedem Tag, 

Die Arme um mein Liebchen sdi^Vn 
Mag Erdenvolk und Erdenplag 

Kopfttberdann, kopfunter gehn. 

Dodi wer mir das ftir Thorheit h&lt, 

1st von den Unverattnfdgen ; 
Der klagste Mann auf dieser Welt, 

Der leibte stets die Weiberchen. 

Fragtbei Natur, der Alten, an, 

"Und sie wird gem es Eudi j^tehn, 
Ihr Lehrlingstttck war nur der Mann, 

Ihr Meisterwerk die Weiberchen. 

B. Wolff. 

• The original song of Gala Water was thus ;recited to me by a person 
nsident in that interesting district of Scotland : 

Bonnie lass o* Gala Water, 
Braw, braw lass o^ Gala Water I 
I could wade the stream sae deep 
For y(m braw lass o' Gala Water. 

Sae fidr her hair, sae brent her brow, 
Sae bonnie blue her een, and cheerie. 
The mair I kiss her cherry line. 
The mair I wish her for my aouie. 
Bonnie lass, dec. 

Ower yonder moss, ower yonder muir. 
Through a' yon mossy muirs and heauier, 
O, I could nn, wi' heart sae licht, 
Wi' my dear lassie to forgather ! 
Bonnie lass, itc 

It is oClierwise giyen, as (bUows, in Herd's CoUeetioa, 1776* 

Braw, braw lads of Gala Water, 

O, braw lads of Gala Water, 
I'll kilt ray coats aboon my knee. 
And follow my love through the water. 
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But there is aney a secret ane, 
Abnne them a' I loe him better ; 

And ril be his, and he'll be mine. 
The bonnie lad o* Gala Water. 

Although his daddie was nae laird, 
And though I hae na mickle tocher; 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 
We'll tent our flocks on Gala Water. 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love^ 
O that's the chiefest warld's treasure I 
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THE LOVELY LASS OP INVERNESS. 

BURNS. 

The lovely lass o' Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see, 
For e'en and mom she cries, Alas I 

And aye the saut tears blind her ee : 
Drummossie muir, Drummossie day, 

A waefu' day it was to me ; 
For there I lost my father dear, 

My father dear and brethren three. 

Their winding-sheets, the bluidy clay ; 

Their graves are growing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

That ever bless'd a woman's ee I 

Sae fair her hair, sae brent her brow, 
Sae bonnie blue her een, my dearie, 

Sae white her teeth, sae sweet her mou% 
I aften kiss her till I'm wearie. 

Ower yon bank, and ower yon brae, 
Ower yon moss amang the heather, 

ril kilt my coats aboon my knee. 
And follow my love through the water. 

Down amang the broom, the broom, 
Down amanff the broom, my dearie ; 

The laitie loat net nXken snooa. 
That gMt her gtevt ^Vl Aie viaa ^vieKcve. 
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Nowy wae to thee^ thou cruel lord I 
A blnidy man I trow tfaoa be ; 

For many a heart thoa hast made sair. 
That ne'er did wrang to thine or thee. 



* * *tif * * m im «»« m «>» 



GIN YE MEET A BONNIE LASSIE. 

RAMSAY. 
TuKE— J'y, gar rub her ower wV ttrae* 

Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie^ 

Gie her a kiss and let her gae ; 
But if ye meet a dirtie hizzie, 

Fy, gar rub her ower wi' strae. 
Be sure ye dinna quit the grip 

Of ilka joy when ye are young, 
Before auld age your vitals nip, 

And lay ye twa-fanld ower a rung. 

Sweet youth's a blytbe and heartsome time : 

Then, lads and lasses, while it's May, 
Gae pou the gowan in its prime, 

Before it wither and decay. 
Watch the saft minutes o' delight. 

When Jenny speaks below her breath. 
And kisses, layin' a' the wyte 

On you if she kep ony skaith. 

Haith, ye're ill-bred, she'll smilin' say, 

Ye'll worry me, ye greedy rook ; 
Syne frae your arms she'll rin away. 

And hide hersell in some dark neuk. 
Her lauch will lead ye to the place, 

Where lies the happiness ye want ; 
And plainly tell ye to your face, 

Ninetieen nay- says are hauf a grant. 

Now to her heavin' bosom cling. 

And sweitly tuilyie for a kiss ; 
Frae her fair finger whup a ring, 

Ab Uuken o* a future bliss. 
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Thete beniMns, I'm Tery 8iire» 

Are of kind heayen's indiilgeiit gnni ; 

Tbeny surly carlesy wheesbt, forbear 
To plague us wi' your whiiuii' cant I * 



f»rm f 0»m 



ANNIE LAURIKt 

Maxwslton banks are honnie, 

Wbere early fa's tbe dew ; 
Wbere me and Annie Laoiie 

Made np tbe promise true ; 
Made np tbe promise true. 

And never forget will I ; 
And for bonnie Annie Lanrie 

I'll lay me doon and die. 

Sbe's backit like tbe peacock ; 

She's breistit like the swan ; 
She's jimp about the middle ; 

Her waist ye weel micht span : 

• Tram the TnpTable MiicelUmy, llti. Connected with thit Mog, 
whidi few readen will require to be informed is a paraphrase, and a very 
happy one, of the celebrated ** Vides ut alta" of Horace, the following 
aneoaoCe may be told :»In a large mixed company which had assembled 
one night in the house of a citisen of Edinburgh, where Robert Bums hap- 
pened to bepresent, somebody sung, *' Gin ye meet a bonnie Lassie," with 
•xodlent effect, insomuch as to throw all present into a sort of rapture. 
The only exception lay with a stiff pedantic old schoolmaster, who, m all 
tiie consciousness of superior critical acumen, and determined to be pleased 
with nothing whldi was not strictly classical, sat erect in his chair, with 
a countenance full of disdain, and rigidly abstained fVom expressing the 
■lightest symptom of satisfkction. ** what ails you at the sang, Mr 
?" inquired an honest cltixen of the name ot Boog, who had been 



puticularly delighted with it. ** Oh, nothing," answered the roan of learn- 
ing t '* only the whole of it is stolen from Horace."^-** Houts, man," re- 
8 lied Mr Bqpg, ** Horace has rather stown from the auld sang."— This lu- 
ierous observation was met with absolute shouts of laughter, the whole of 
which wttM at the expense of the discomfited critic ; and Bums was pleased 
to exprcM his hearty thanks to the citisen for having set the matter to 
rights. He seems, from a passage in Cromek's Reliques, to have afterwarda 
nuide use of the observation as his own. 

t These two verses, which are in a style wonderfUly tender and chaste 
for their age, were written by a Mr Douglas of Fingland, upon Anne, one 
of the four daughters of Sir Robert Laune, first baronet of Maxwelton, by 
bis second wi|p, who was a daughter of Riddell of Minto. As Sir Robert 
was cwated a haronet in the year 1685, it is probable that the verses were 
composed about the end of the seventeenth or the b^inning of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is painful to record, that, notwithstanding the ardent 
and diivalrous afifecticm displayed by Mr Douglas in his poem, he did not 
obtain the heroine for a wife : She was married to Mr Ferguson of Craig- 
darrocfa.— See •' A BaUad Book,** {printed at EditOmrgh in 1824,) p. 107. 
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Her waist ye weel inicht span, 
And she has a rolling eye ; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'll lay me doun and die. 



LOVELY JEAN. 

. BURNS. 
Tune— Jlf<«« Admiral Gordon* t Strathspey. 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west ; 
For there the bonnie lassie lives^ 

The lass that I lo'e best : 
Though wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

Wi* monie a hill between, 
Baith day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi* my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flow'rs, 

Sae lovely, sweet, and fair ; 
I hear her voice in ilka bird 

Wi' music charms the air: 
There's not a bonnie flow'r that springs 

By fountain, shaw^ or green, 
Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

O blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft, 

Amang the leafy trees ! 
Wi' gentle gale, frae mnir and dale, 

Bring hame the laden bees I 
And bring the lassie back to me, 

That's aye sae neat and clean : 
Ae blink o' her wad banish care ; 

Sae lovely is my Jean. 

What sighs and vows, amang the knowes, 

Hae past atween us twa ! 
How fain to meet, how wae to pact, 

That day ebe gaed awa I 
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The powers aboon can only ken. 
To whom the heart is seen. 

That nane can be sae deir to me 
As my sweet lorely Jean.* 



SONG. 

BURNS. 
TvvT-^Humourt of Glen. 

Their groves o' sweet myrtle let foveign lands reckon, 
Where bright-beaming summers exhale the perfnme ; 

Far dearer to me's yon lone vale o' green breckan, 
Wi' the bum stealing under the long yellow broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon hnmble broom bowers. 
Where the blae*bell and gowan Inrk lowly unseen : 

For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 
A-list'ning the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

N 

( .'.;•■, 

Though rich is the breeze in their gay sunny yalleys. 
And cauld Caledonia's blast on die wave. 

Their sweet-scented woodlands, that skirt the proud 
palace, 
What are they ? — the haunt of the tyrant and slave I 

The slave's spicy forests and gold-bubbling fountuns 
The brave Caledonian views wi' disdain ; 

He wanders as free as the wind on hts mountains. 
Save love's willing fetters, the chains of his Jean.f 

* Burns wrote this wag in compliment to Mrs Bums during their honey- 
moon. The air, with many others of equal beauty, was the composition of 
a Mr Marshall, who^ in Bums's time, was butler to the Dulce of Gordon* 

t This beautiful song— beautiful for both its amatory and its patriotie 
sentiment— seems to have bc«n composed by Bums during the period when 
he was courting the lady who afterwards became his wife. The present 

gneration is much interested in this lady, and deservedly ; as, hi addition 
her poetical history, which is an extremely interestmg one, she is a 
personage of the greatest private worth, and in every respect deserving to 
be esteemed as the widow of Scotland's best and most endeared bard. The 
following anecdote will perhaps be held as testifying, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to a quality which she may not hitherto nave been supposed to 
posses^— her wiL 

It is generally known, that Mrs Bums has, ever since her husband's 
death, occupied exactly the same house in Dumfiries, which she inhabited 
before that event, and that it is customary for strangers, who happen to 
pan through or visit the town> to pay their rospects to her, with or without 
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THE BRISK YOUNG LAD. 

TuKE^ftfff^ your eye in ike morning. 

There pam a young man to my daddies door. 
My daddie's door, my daddie s door ; 
There cam a young man to my daddie's door, 
Cam seeking me to m^oo. 
And wow ! but he was a braw young lad, 
A brisk young lad, and a braw young lad ; 
And wow I but be was a braw young lad, 
Cam seeking me to woo. 

Bat I was baking when be came. 
When he came, when he came ; 
I took him in and gied him a scone, 
To thowe his frozen mon. 

I set him in aside the bink ; 
I gae him bread and ale to drink ; 
And ne'er a blytbe styme wad he blink. 
Until his wame was fou. 

Gae, get you gone, you cauldrife wooer, 
Ye sour- looking, cauldrife wooer I 
I straghtwily show'd him to the door, 
Saying, Come nae mair to woo. 

There lay a d^uk-dub before the door^ 
Before the door, before the door ; 

letters of introduction, precisely as they do to the churchyard, the bHdge, 
the harbour, or any other public object of curiosity about the place. A 
gay young English gentleman one day visited Mrs Bums, and after he had 
seen all that she had to show — the bearoom in which the poet died, his ori- 
ginal portrait by Nasmyth, his family-bible, with the names and birth-days 
oi himself his wife, and children, written on a blank-leaf by his own hand, 
and some other little trifles of the same nature— 'he proceeded to intreat 
that she would have the kindness to present him with some relic of the 
poet, which he raigKt carry away with nim, as a wonder, to show in his 
own country. " Indeed, sir," said Mrs Bums, " I have given away so 
many relics of Mr Bums, that, to tell ye the tmth, I have not one left.**— 
** Oh, you must surely have something," said the jperseveripg Saxcms 
" any thing will do— any little scrap of his handwritmg— the least thi^ 
Tou please. All I want is ^sf a relic qf the poet ; and any thing, you 
Know, will do for a relic." Some further altercation took place, the lady 
reaaerting that she had no relic to give, and he as repeatedly renewing his 
request. At length. Curly tired out with the man's importunities, Mrs 
Bums said to him, with a smile, ** 'Deed, sir, unless ye tak fiwseU, then, 
I dinna see how you are to get what you want ; for, really, rm the only 
reitc 0* him that I ken o*." The petitioner at once withdrew his request 
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There lay a denk-dub before the door, 
And there fell he> I trow I 

Out cam the guidmaoy and high he shouted ; 
Out cam the gnidwife, and laigh she looted ; 
And a' the tonn-neebors were gather'd about it ; 
And there lay he, I trow I 

Then ont cam I, and sneer'd and smiled ; 
Ye cam to woo, bnt ye*re a' begoiled ; 
YeVe fa'en i' the dirt, and ye're a' befyled ; 
We'll hae nae mair o' yon !* 



»»»»«» o x oo^oo* 



WEBSTER'S LINES. 

Oh, how could I venture to lore one like thee. 
And you not despise a poor conquest like me, 
On lords, thy admirers, could look wi' disdain. 
And knew I was naething, yet pitied my pain ? 
You said, while they teased you with nonsense and dress, 
When real the passion, the vanity's less ; 
You saw through that silence which others despise, 
And, while beaux were a-talking, read love in my eyes. 

Oh, how shaU I fauld thee, and kiss a' thy charms. 
Till, fainting wi' pleasure, I die in your arms ; 
Through all the wild transports of ecstasy tost. 
Till, sinking together, together we're lost I 
Oh, where is the maid that like thee ne'er can cloy, 
Whose wit can enliven each dull pause of joy ; 
And when the short raptures are all at an end. 
From beautiful mistress turn sensible friend ? 

In vain do I praise thee, or strive to reveal, 
(Too nice for expression,) what only we feel : 
In a' that ye do, in each look and each mien. 
The graces in waiting adorn you unseen. 
When I see you I love you, when hearing adore ; 
I wonder and think you a woman no more : 

• From Hexd's CoWec\ioTit \ne. 
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il, mad wi* admiring, I canna contain, 

id, kissing yoor lips^ yoa turn woman again. 

ith thee in my bosom, how can I despair ? 

gaze on thy beauties, and look awa care ; 

ask thy advice, when with troubles opprest, 

bich never displeases, but always is best. 

all that I write I'll thy judgment require ; 

y wit shall correct what thy charms did inspire. 

kiss thee and press thee till youth is all o'er, 

d then live in friendship, when passion's no more.* 



«» «»<»«»«» *»«««»» 



COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE. 

MACNIEL. 

Tune— Johnny APGUl 

IB under my plaidie ; the night's gaun to fa' ; 

16 in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the snaw : 

This impassioned lyric is said to ^ave been the composition of Dr 
mder Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, who died in 1784. 
9 is a tradition, that he wrote it in ^arly life, in consequence of a lady 
lerior ranlc, whom he was engaged to woo for another, condescending 
tray a passion for hire. He was a young m/in about the vear 17iO, 
he was distinguished by his concern in a strange rpecies of religious 
less, which possessed the people of Cambuslang in Lanarlishire, gene- 
termed ** The Cambuslang Warli." 

ubjoin a different and less copious version, copied from the Scots Ma- 
le for November, 1747> It is probable that this is the author's first 
gbt of the song, and that it never was ptinted in any shape before. 

O, how could I venture to love one lilie thee. 
Or thou not despise a poor conquest like me I 
On lords thy admirers could look with disdain* 
And Uiough I was nothing, yet pity my pain ! 

You said, when they teased you with nonsense and dress. 
When real the passion, the vanity's less ; 
You saw through that silence which others despise, 
And« while beaux were prating, read love in my eyes. 

Oh I where is the nymph that like thee ne'er can cloy. 
Whose wit can enliven the dull pause of joy ; 
And, when the sweet transport is all at an end. 
From beaflUifuI mistress turn sensiblsfriend t 

When I see thee I love thee, but hearing adore* 
1 wonder and think you a woman no more ; 
Till mad with admixing, I cannot contain. 
And kissing those lips, find you woman again. 

In all that I write I'll thy judgment require; 
Thy taste shall correct what thy love did inspbe. 
YH kiss tbee and press tbee till youth is all oVer, 
And ib&a lire on frieodAip, when passion's no moxe* 
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Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me; 
There's room in% dear lassie, beliere me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me ; 
I'll bap ye frae every caold blast that can Maw : 
Come nnder my plaidie, and sit down beside me; 
There's room in't,jdear lassie, believe me, for twi. 

Gae 'wa wi' yere plaidie I anld Donald, gae 'wa; 
I fear na the canld blast, the drift, nor the snaw I 
Gae 'wa wi' your plaidie I I'll no sit beside ye ; 
Ye micht be my gntcher I auld Donald, gae 'wa. 
I'm gaun to meet Johnnie — he's young and he's bonnie; 
He's been at Meg's bridal, fou trig and fou braw I 
Nane dances sae lichtly, sae ffracefn', or tichtly, 
His cheek's like the new rose, his brow's like the snaw I 

Dear Marion, let that flee stick to the wa' ; 
Your Jock's but a gowk, and has naething ava ; 
The hail] o' his pack he has now on his Imck ; 
He's thretty, and I am but three score and twa* 
Be frank now and kindly — I'll busk ye aye finely; 
To kirk or to market there'll few gang sae braw; 
A bien house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkies to 'tend ye as aft as ye ca*. 

My father aye tauld me, my mother and a', 
Ye'd mak a gude husband, and keep me aye braw ; 
It's true, I lo'e Johnnie ; he's young and he's bonoie ; 
But, wae's me I I ken he has naething ava I 
I hae little tocher ; ye've made a gude offer ; 
I'm now mair than twenty ; my time is but sma* I ' 
Sae gie me your plaidie ; I'll creep in beside ye ; 
I thocht ye'd been aulder than three score and twa I 

She crap in ayont him, beside the stane wa', 
Whare Johnnie was listnin', and heard her tell a' : 
The day was appointed ! — his proud heart it dunted, 
And strack 'gainst his side, as if burstin' in twa. 
He wander'd hame wearie, the nicht it was drearie. 
And, thowless, he tint his gate 'mang the deep snaw : 
The howletwas screamin', while Johnnie cried, Women 
Wad marry auld Nick, if he'd keep them aye braw. 
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^y the deirs in the lasses ! they gang now sae braw, 
lieyll lie down wi' auld men o' four score and twa ; 
The haill o' their marriage is gowd and a carriage ; 
^ain love is the eauldest blast now that can blaw. 
ivXd dotards, he wary ! tak tent when ye marry ; 
fonng wives, wi' their coaches, they'll whip and they'll 

ca', 
rUl they meet wi* sorn^ Johnnie that's youthfu' and 

bonnie, 
\nd they'll gie ye horns on ilk haffet to claw. 



***m*m»»*»*»*0mm 



AULD ROBIN GRAY, 

LADT ANNE LINDSAY.* 

TuKE — Auld Robin Gray. 

When the eheep are in the fauld, and the kye at hame, 
And a' Uie warld to sleep are gane ; 
The waes o* my heart fa' in showers frae my ee. 
When my gudeman lies sound by me. 

* The aufhonhip of this beautiful ballad was for a long time disputed : 
it was, indeed, about thirty years ago, a sort of questio vexata aman^ anti- 
quaries and others ; insomuch that at one time somebody advertised m the 
newspapers that he would give twenty guineas to any one who should ascer- 
tain the point past a doubt The question was not finally determined till 
tiie year 1823, when Lady Anne .Barnard communicated, in a letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, a confession of the authorship, and a relation of the circum- 
stances attending the composition of the ballad ; which letter has been since 
Kt into print by Sir Walter, along with an authenticated version of Auld 
>bin Gray, and its '* Second Part," for the use of the memben of the 
Bannatyne Club. 

The ballad was written early in the year 1773, by Lady Anne Lind- 
say (afterwards Barnard,) at Balcarras, in Fife, the residence of her lady* 
ship's father, the Earl pf Balcarras. The fair authoress, then a very young 
lady, was induced to write it, by a desire to see an (^ plaintive Scot- 
tish air, (" The Bridegroom grat when the sun gaed down,") which was 
a favourite with her, fitted with words more suitable to its character than 
tiie ribald verses whicli had always hitherto, for want of better, been 
lung to it . She had previously been endeavouring to b^;ui]e the tedium 
occasioned by her sister's marriage and departtire for London, by the com- 
paction of verses ; but of all that she has written, either befcMre or since, 
none have reached the merit of this admirable little poem. It struck her 
Iha^ some tale of virtuous distress in humUe life would be most suitable 
to the plaintive character of her favourite air ; and she accordingly set 
about such an attempt, taking the name of Auld Robin Gray from an an- 
ient herd at Balcarras. When she had written two or three of the yenet, 
she called to her junior sister, (afterwards Lady Hardwicke,) who was the 
only ner$on i|ear herj -aad- thus addressed her : '* 1 have been writing a 
balba, my dear i I am oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes ; I 
hjive already sent her Jamwto sea— and broken her father's arm— and made 
ber mother fall stck-^md given her auld Robin Gray for her lover ; but! 
mfh to km her with afiftn sorrow Within the four lines, poor thing I Help 
me to one."—" Steal the cpw,.tister Aime^" said the little Elizabeth. ** The 
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Young Jamie loo'd me well, and socht me for his bride ; 
But saving a croun, he had naething else beside : 
To mak that croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 

He hadna been awa a week but only twa, 

When my mother she fell sick, and we cow was stown 

awa; 

My father brak his arm, and young Jamie at the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray cam a-courtin' me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother couldna spin ; 
I toird day and nicht, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and> wi' tears in his 

ee. 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, Oh| marry me I 

dow,^ adds Lady Anne in her letter, " was immediately Ufted l»y me, and 
the song completed.'* 

*' Auld Robin Gray** was no sooner ushered into the world, than it be- 
came excessively popular. It was admitted into Herd's Collection of 1776t 
only four years aher its composition; and a dispute at once arose, as to 
whether it was a cong of the sixteenth century, or one of the eighteenth. 
Some said it was a ballad by David Riazio. The Antiquarian Sodety 
thought the question so important, that they sent an ambassador, a Mr 
Jemingham, to endeavour to worm the secret out of Lady Anne. But 
she scrupulously withheld a confession, not only to strangers, but even 
to her own nearest relations. Her reasons were twofold : she had a dread 
of being suspected of writing any thing, from seeing the shyness which it 
created in those who could write nothing ; and she relt, as a lady, that to 
confess having written *' Auld Robin Gray" to the tune of *' The Bride- 
groom grat when the sun gaed down,** was likely to involve her in a di- 
lemma of delicacy, which no lady should be exposed to, but especially a 
young one of quality. It was only when advanced to the extremity of old age, 
that uie made the candid avowil firom which this note has been derived. 

To show the way Lady Anne was in the habit of speaking of her poem 
when the authorship was put to her, I may mention an anecdote, whidi I 
received from the gentleman concerned, and which may therefore be de- 
pended upcm as authentic. This gentleman, having many opportunities to 
be in her ladyship's company— it was about the beginning of the present 
century— and feeling no httie curiosity resardrng her secret, at length, one 
evening, when she was on extremely cordial terms with him, thought he 
mieht venture to say, *' By the by, Lady Anne, we have a very popular 
ballad down in Scotland, whidi every body says is by you : Auld Robin 
Gray, they call it— Is it really yours or not ?"— « Indeed," answered her 
ladyship, with a gay coquettish smile, " I dinna think it was me. But, if 
it was, it's really sae kmg shisyn^ that I've quite forgot 1" 

A gentleman of the name of Atkinson was much attached to Lady Anne 
before she was married. He was much older than she, and very ricn. He 
used to say, that if Lady Anne would take him as an Auld Rolun Gray, she 
might seek out for a Jamie when he was gone. 

Her ladyship was married to Sir Andrew Barnard, the intimate friend 
of Dr Johnson. She died at her residence in Berkeley Square. Lcmdon* (m 
the 6th of May, 1825. j *^ » -y 

^ Tl»tune of " The Bridegroom grat" has, since the composition of the 
1»llad, been supplanted by one of stiU greater merit, to which it is now in- 
variably sungj. This modem air was composed by the Rev. W. Leeves, 
rector of Wrington, who died in the year 1828, at the age of eighty. It may 
be proper, however, to add, that the first verse of Aula RoUn GiaT is still 
unutUY snag to the air of <* ThA Bndegroom staiU'' 
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My heart it ssdd nay, for I look'd for Jamie back ; 
But the wind it blew high, and the ^hip it was a wreck : 
The ship it was a wreck — why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or why do I live to say, Wae's me ? 

My father argued sair : my mother didna speak ; 
But she lookit in my face till my heart was like to break: 
Sae they gied him my hand, though my heart was in 

the sea ; 
And auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 
When, sitting sae mournfully at the door, 
I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I couldna think it he, 
Till he said, I'm come back for to marry thee. 

Oh, sair did we greet, and mickle did we say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away : 
I wish I were deid ! but I'm no like to dee ; 
And why do I live to say, Wae's me I 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 
I dauma think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But I'll do my best a gude wife to be. 
For auld Robin Gray is kind unto me. 



LANGSYNE. 

MISS BLAMIRE. 
Tune — Auld langsyne. 

When silent time, wi' lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty years, 
I sought my lang-lost home again, 

Wi' mony hopes and fears. 
Wha kens, thought I, if friends I left, 

May still continue mine ? 
Or^ if I e'er again shall see 

The joys I left langsyne ? 
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As I came by my father's tow'rs. 

My heart beat a* the way ; 
Ilk thing I saw pat me in mind 

O* some dear former day : 
The days that foUoW'd me afar. 

Those happy days o' mine. 
Which gars me think the joys at hand 

Are naething to langsyne. 

These ivy'd towers now met my ee. 

Where minstrels used to blaw ; 
Nae friend came forth wi* open arms, 

Nae weel-kenn'd face I saw ; 
Till Donald totter*d frae the door, 

Whom I left in his prime, 
And grat to see the lad come back, 

He bore about langsyne. 

I ran through every weel-kenn'd room, 

In hopes to meet Mends there ; 
I saw where ilk ane used to sit, 

And hang o*er ilka chair. 
Till warm remembrance' gushing tear 

Did dim these een o' mine : 
I steek*d the door, and sobb*d aloud. 

To think on langsyne. 

A new-sprung race, of motley kind, 

Would now their welcome pay, 
Wha shudder'd at my Gothic waa's. 

And wish'd my groves away : 
Cut down these gloomy trees, they cried, 

Lay low yon mournful pine. 
Ah, no I my fathers' names are there. 

Memorials o' langsyne. 

To win me frae these waefu' thoughts. 

They took me to the toun ; 
Where soon, in ilka weel-kenn'd face, 

I miss'd the youthfu' bloom. 
At balls they pointed to a nymph 

Whom all declared divine $ 

7 
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But sure her mother's blushing face 
Was fairer far langsyne. 

Ye sons to comrades o' my youth, 

Forgive an auld man's spleen, 
Wha 'midst your gayest scenes still mourns 

The days he ance has seen. 
When time is past, and seasons fled. 

Your hearts may feel like mine ; 
And aye the sang will maist delight, 

That minds you o' langsyne. 



»»«W*# *»*!»*» »»*^ 



LEADER HAUGHS AND YARROW.* 

MICOL BURNE. 
Tune — Leader Haught and Yarrow. 

When Phoebus bright the azure skies 

With golden rays enlight'neth, 
He makes all nature's beauties rise, 

Herbs, trees, and flowers he quick'neth :. 
Amongst all those he makes his choice. 

And with delight goes thorow. 
With radiant beams, the silver streams 

Of Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 

* This song is little better than a string of names of places. Yet there 
is something so pleasing in it, especially to the ear of " a south-country 
man," that it has long maintained its place in our collections. We all 
know what impressive veise Milton makes out of mere catalogues of lo- 
calities. 

The author, Nicol Burne, is supposed to have been one of the last of the 
old race of minstrels. In an old collection of sonas, in their original state 
of baUantSt I have seen his iiame printed as ** Burne the violer," which 
seems to indicate Uie instrument upon which he was in the practice of ac- 
companying his recitations. 1 was told by an aged person at Earlston« 
that there used to be a portrait of him in Thirlstane Castle, representing 
him as a douce old man, leading a cow by a straw-rope. 

Thirlstane Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lauderdale, near Lauder, is the 
castle of which Uie poet speaks in such terms of admiration. It derives the 
massive beauties of Its architecture from the Duke of Lauderdale, who 
built it, as the date 'tibove the door- way testifies, in the year 1674. The 
song must therefore have been compost since that era. It was printed in 
the Tea^Table Miscellany; which, taken in connexion with the last stanza, 
seems to point out that it was written at some of the periods of national 
commotion between the reign of the last Charles and the first George— pro- 
tiebly the Union. 

The Blainslie oats are still in repute, being used in many places for seed ; 
and Lauderdale still boasts of all the oUier pleasant farms and estates which 
are here so endearingly commemorated by the poet. 

U 
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When Aries the day and night 

In eqoal length divideth. 
And froety Saturn takes his flight, 

Nae langer he abideth ; 
Then Flora queen, with mantle green. 

Casts aff her former sorrow, 
And vows to dwell with Ceres* sell, 

In Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 

Pim, playing on his aiten reed. 

And shepherds, him attending, 
Do here resort, their flocks to feed, 

The hills and haughs commending ; 
With cur and kent, upon the bent. 

Sing to the sun, Good*morrow, 
And swear nae fields mair pleasures yield, 

Than Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 

A house there stands on Leader side, 

Surmounting my descriving. 
With rooms sae rare, and windows fair. 

Like Daedalus' contriving : 
Men passing by do aften cry, 

In sooth it hath no marrow ; 
It stands as fair on Leader side. 

As Newark does on Yarrow. 

A mile below, who lists to ride, 

Will hear the mavis singing ; 
Into St Leonard's banks she bides. 

Sweet birks her head owerhinging. 
The lint-white loud, and Progne proud. 

With tuneful throats and narrow. 
Into St Leonard's banks they sing. 

As sweetly as in Yarrow. 

The lapwing lilteth ower the lea. 
With nimble wing she sporteth ; 

But vows she'll flee far from the tree 
Where Philomel resorteth : 

By break of day the lark can say, 
I'll bid you a good morrow ; 
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1*11 stretch my wing, and, monntii^, sing 
O'er Leader Hanghs and Yarrow. 

Park, Wanton*wa*s, and Wooden-clench, 
. The East and Wester Mainses, ^ 

The wood of Lauder 's fair eneuch, • 

The corns are good in the Blainslies : 
There aits are fine, and said by kind, 

That if ye search all thorough 
Meams, Buchan, Marr, nane better are . 

Than Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 

In Bnm-mill-bog and Whitslaid Shaws, 

The fearful hare she haunteth ; 
Brig-haugh and Braidwoodshiel she knaws, 

And Chapel wood frequenteth : 
Yet, when she irks, to Kaidslie Birks^ 

She rins, and sighs for sorrow. 
That she should leave sweet Leader Haughs, 

And cannot win to Yarrow. 

What sweeter music wad ye hear. 

Than hounds and beagles crying ? 
The started hare rins hard with fear, 

Upon her speed relying : 
' But yet her strength it fails at length ; 

Nae bielding can she b<NTow, 
In Sorrowless-fields, Clackmae, or Hags ; 

And sighs to be in Yarrow. 

For Rockwood, Ringwood, Spotty, Shag, 

With sight and scent pursue her; 
Till, ah, her pith begins to flag ; 

Nae cunning can rescue her : 
Ower dub and dyke, ower sheuch and syke, 

She'll rin the fields all thorough, 
Till, fail'd, she fa s in Leader Haughs, 

And bids fareweel to Yarrow. 

Sing Erslington * and Cowdenknowes, 
Where Humes had anes commanding ; 

• l^bUm, formerly spelled Ercildoun. The editor thinks \twov^tYvei« 
t meatioa, that this is the Bnt copy of •' Leader Haughs vad Varrarw'" Va 
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And Diygrange, with the milk-white yowesy 
'Twist Tweed and Leader standing : 

The bird that flees through Redpath trees 
And Glad^wood hanks ilk morrow, 

May chant and sing sweet Leader Hanghs 
And bonny howms of Yarrow. 

But Minstrel Bume can not assuage 

His grief, while life enduretb^ 
To. see the changes of this age, 

Which fleeting time procureth : 
For mony a place stands in hard case^ 

Where blythe folk kend nae sorrow. 
With Humes that dwelt on Leader-side, 

And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow. 



THE YOWE-BUCHTS, MARION. 

T0NE — The Votee^hucHt*. 

Will ye go to the yowe-buchts, Marion, 

And weir in the sheep wi* me ? 
The sun shines sweet, my Marion, 

But nae hauf sae sweet as thee. 
Oi Marion s a bonnie lass. 

And the blythe blink *s in her ee ; 
And fain wad I marry Marion, 
' Gin Marion wad marry me. 

There's gowd in your garters, Marion,* 
And silk on your white hause-bane ; 

Fou fain wad I kiss my Marion, 
At e'en, when I come hame. 

There's braw lads in Eamslaw, Marion, 
Wha gape, and glower wi' their ee, 

which any attempt has been made to spell the names of the placet correctly* 
The speihng and punctuation hitherto adopted have been such as to render 
the song almost unintelligible. 

* At the time when the ladies wore hoops, they also wore finely-embroi- 
dered carters for exhibition ; because, especially in dancing, the hoop often 
shelved aside, and exposed the leg to that he\e.b!L— See Trodi^ioiw ofEdin- 
burgh, vol II. page 57 
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At kirk when they see my Marion ; 
But nana o' them lo'es like me. 

Fve nine milk-yowes, my Marion^ 

A cow and a brawny quey ; 
I'll gie them a* to my Marion^ 

Just on her bridal-day. 
And ye'se get a green sey apron^ 

And waistcoat o' London broun ; 
And wow but we'se be vap'rin' 

Whene'er ye gang to the toun. 

I'm young and stout, my Marion ; 

Nane dances like me on the green : 
And, gin ye forsake me, Marion, 

I'll e'en gae draw up wi' Jean. 
Sae put on your pearlins, Marion^ 

And kirtle o' cramasie ; 
And, as sune bs my chin has nae hair on^ 

I will come west, and see ye.* 

• Fiom the Tea^Table Miscellany, 1724, where it is marked with the 
^nature letter Q. 

In a version of " The Yowe-buchts," popular in the south of Sootland, 
e following chorus is added : 

Come round about the Merry-knowes, my Marion ; 

Come round about the Merry-knowes wi' me ; 
Come round about the Merry-knowes, my Marion ; 

For Whitsled is lying lee. 

I Whitsled is a farm Jn the parish of Ashkirk, and county of Selkirk, 
lile the Merry-knowes is the name of a particular spot on the farm, it is 
obable that the song is a native of that Arcadia of Scot.and, the Vale <tf 
e Tweed. 

It has been suggested to the editor, that, to readers of fissti^ous taste, 
le following would be a more acceptable version of the last stansa i 

rm young and stout, my Marion ; 

Nane dances like me on the green; 
I oould work a haill day, my Marion, 

For ae Uink o' your een. 
Sae put on your peaiUns, Marion, 

And kirtle o* cramasie ; 
And, as sune as it is the gloamin, 

I will come we^ and see ye. 
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TODLIN HAME. 

TuVE — Todlin hame. 

When I hae a saxpence under my thoom. 

Then 1 get credit in ilka toun ; 

But, aye when I*m puir they bid me gang by; 

ph, poverty parts gnde company I 
Todlin hame, todlin hame^ 
Coaldna my loove come todlin hame* 

Fair fa' the gudewife, and send her gnde sale I 
She gies us white bannocks to relish her ale ; 
Syne, if that her tippenny chance to be sma*. 
We tak' a gude scour o't, and ca't awa. 
Todlin hame, todlin hame, 
As round as a neep come todlin hame. 

My kimmer and I lay doun to sleep. 

And twa piut-stoups at our bed's feet ; 

And aye when we waken'd we^ drank them dry :- 

What think ye o' my wee kimmer and I ? 

Todlin butt, and todlin ben, 

Sae round as my loove comes todlin hame. 

Leeze me on liquor, my todlin dow, 
Ye're aye sae gude-humour'd when weetin your ii 
When sober sae sour, ye'U fecht wi' a flee. 
That 'tis a blythe nicht to the bairns and me. 

When todlin hame, todlin hame, 

When, round as a neep, ye come todlin hame. 



»^»#»i#»i#^^»^»^>»^^ 



THE ABSENT LOVER. 

MISS BLAMIRE. 

What ails this heart o* mine ? 
What ails this watery ee ? 

• From the Tea-Table MlsCcUanv ^n^^>i "«\vci« '\l \s m^Y<&^ m 
oTuiiluioini antiquity. 
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What makes me aye turn cauld as death 

When 1 tak leave o' thee ? 
When thou art far awa, 

Thou'lt dearer grow to me ; 
But change o' fouk and change o' place 

May gar thy fancy jee. 

Then I'll sit down and moan. 

Just by yon spreadin' tree, . 
And gin a leaf fa' in my lap 

I'll ca*t a word frae thee. 
Syne I'll gang to the bower, 

Which thou wi* roses tied : 
'Twas there, by mony a blushing bud, 

I strove my love to hide. 

I'll doat on ilka spot 

Where I hae been wi* thee ; 
ril ca' to mind some fond love-tale, 

By every bum and tree. 
'Tis hope that cheers the mind. 

Though lovers absent be ; 
And when I think I see thee still, 
J'U think I'm still wi thee. 



TWEEDSIDR 

[old verses.] 

LORD^ y ESTER. * 

Tune — Tweedtide. 

When Ma^y and I were acquaint, 
I carried my noddle fu' hie ; 

* John, eventoally second Marquis of Tweeddale, bom in 1645— died 

1715. This is evident from the dedication of Scott of Satchells* *< History 

of the House of Scott," where the Marquis is complimented for hit poetical 

abUiiies, He was a distinguished statesman in the reigns of William and 

Anne, and married the only daughter of the Duke of Lauderdale> eontt 

dered the greatest heiress in the kingdom. He was one of the principal 

instruments in carrying through the Union, being at the head of the party 

called the Squadrdne Volinte. Macky, in his curious wotV. of WoJL ^ned^sd, 

dmuribeshim as a great encounger and promoter oC tnAe «n4 uwft^«^> 

Are of Mm country, " He hath good sente," be adds, «• V* Nerj tmA«iX> 
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Nae jintwhite in a' the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sae bonnie as she I 

I whistled, I piped, and I sang ; 
I woo*d, but I cam nae great speed ; 

Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 

To Maggy my love I did tell ; 

My tears diid my passion express : 
Alas I for I lo'ed her ower weel. 

And the women loe sic a man less. 
Her heart it was frozen and cauld ; 

Her pride had my ruin decreed ; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad. 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 



»*»* » »**»*» *»» » » 



TWEEDSIDE. 

[modern verses.] 
crawford. 

What beauties does Flora disclose I 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed I 
Yet Mary's, still sweeter than those, 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 
No daisy, nor sweet blushing rose. 

Not all the gay flowers of the field. 
Not Tweed, gliding gently through those. 

Such beauty and pleasure does yield. 

The warblers are heard in the grove. 
The linnet, the lark, and the thrush ; 

The blackbird, and sweet cooing dove, 
With music enchant ev'ry bush. 

much a man of honour, and hot when piqued; is highly esteemed in hit 
country, and may make a considerable figure in it now. He is a short 
brown man, towards sixty years old." The song must have been wiittoi 
before 1697, when he ceased to be Lord Yester, by succeeding his father. 
Neidpath Castle, near Peebles, which overhangs the Tweed, must be the 
locality of the song — that being then the property, and one of the resi- 
dences, of the Tw^dale family. The song first appealed in Mr Herd's 
CoUeetioD, }77& 
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Come, let us go forth to the mead ; 

Let us see how the primroses spring ; 
We*ll lodge in some village on Tweed, 

And love while the feather d folk sing. 

Jiow does my love pass the long day ? 

Does Mary not tend a few sheep ? 
Do they never carelessly stray 

While happily she lies asleep ? 
Should Tweed's murmurs lull her to rest. 

Kind nature indulgin' my hliss, 
To ease the soft pains of my hreast, 

I'd steal an ambrosial kiss. 

'Tis she does the virgins excel ; 

No beauty with her may compare ; 
Love's graces around her do dwell ; 

She's fairest where thousands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray ? 

Oh, tell me at mom where they feed ? 
Shall I seek them on sweet- winding Tay ? 

Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? * 



HE DEIL'S AWA WT THE EXCISEMAN. 

BURNS. 

The deil cam fiddling through the toim. 

And danced awa wi' the exciseman ; 
And ilka auld wife cried, Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o' the prize, man. 
The deil's awa, the deil's awa. 

The deil's awa wi' the exciseman ; 
He's danced awa, he's danced awa. 
He's danced awa wi* the exciseman I 



• Burns has stated the heroine of this song to have been Mary Stuart, a 
ung lady of the Castlemilk family, afterwards Mrs Ritchie. But Sir 
slter Scott, in his notes to the second canto of Marmion, asserts that it 
s written in honour of Mary Lilias Srott, of the Harden family, other- 
le remarkable as the second Flower of Yarrow ; a lady with whom he 
8 acquainted at a period of her life when age had injured the charms 
ich procured her that honourable epithet The song appeared for the 
tt time in the Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724. 
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We'll mak oar maut, we'll brew our drinky 

We'll laagh, sing, and rejoice, man ; 
And mony braw thanks to the meikle black deil, 

That danced awa wi' the exciseman. 

There's threesome reels, tlfere's fomisome reels, 
There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man ; 

But the ae best dance e'er cam to the land, 
Was, The deil's awa wi' the exciseman.* 

* Mr Lockhart, in his excellent Life of Burns, gives the following 
account of the composition of this poem :— *< At that period, (1792), a 
great deal of contraband traffic, chiefly from the Isle of Man, was going on 
along the coasts of Galloway and Ayrshire, and the whole of the revenue- 
officers from Gretna to Durmries, were placed under the orders of a super- 
intendent residing in Annan, who exerted himself sealously in intercepting 
the descent of the smug[gling vessels. On the 27th of February, a suspi- 
dous-looking brig was discovered in the Solway Frith, and Bums was one 
of the party whom the superintendent conducted to watch her motions. 
She got into shallow water the day afterwards, and the officers were ena- 
bled to discover that her crew were numerous, armed, and not likely to 
yield without a strulggle. Lewars, a brother exciseman, an intimate friend 
of our poet, was accordingly sent to Dumfries for a guard of dragoons ; 
the superintendent, Mr Crawford, proceeded himself on a similar errand 
to E^cciefechan, and -Bums was left, with some men under his orders, to 
watch the brig, and prevent landing or escape. From the private journal 
of one of the excisemen, (now in my hands,) it appears that Bums mani- 
fested conriderable impatience while thus occupied, being left for many 
hours hi a wet salt-marsh, with a force which he knew to be inadequate 
for the purpose it was meant to fulfil. One of his friends hearing him 
abuse Lewars in particular, for being slow about his journey, the man 
answered, that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, and that 
Biums, in the meantime, would do well to indite a song upon the slug- 

Srd. Bums said nothing; but after taking a few strides by himself among 
e reeds and shingle, rejoined his party, and chanted to them the we£ 
known ditty, * The Deil's awa wi' the Exciseman.' Lewars arrived diortly 
after with the dragoons ; and Bums, putting himself at their head, wadea, 
sword in hand, to the brig, and was the first to board her. The crew lost 
heart, and submitted, though their numbers were greater than those of the 
assailing force. The vessel was condemned, and, with all her arms and 
stores, sold by auction next day at Dumfries ; upon which occasion Bums, 
whose behaviour had been hishly commended, thought fit to purchase four 
carronades, by way of trophy. But his glee," continues Mr Lockhart, 
*.' went a step farther ; he sent the guns with a letter to the French Con- 
vention, requesting that body to accept them as a mark of his admiration 
and respect. The present, and its accompaniment, were intercepted at the 
customnouse at Dover; and here, there appears to be little room to doubt, 
was the principal circumstance that drew on Burns the notice of his jea- 
lous supierioTS. We were not, it is true, at war with France; but every one 
knew and felt that we were to be so ere long ; and nobody can pretend 
that Burns was not guilty, on this occasion^ of a most absttrd and presump- 
tuous breach of decorum." 
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TO DANTON ME. 

TiTKE— To danton me. 

The blade-red rose at Yule may blaw, 
The summer lilies blume in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea ; 
But an auld man shall never danton me ! 

To dantoa me, and me sae young, 

Wi* his fause heart and flatterin* tongue ! 

That is the thing ye ne*er shall see ; 

For an auld man shall never danton me. 

For a' his meal, for a* his maut^ 
For a* his fresh beef and his saut^ 
For a' his gowd and white monie^ 
An auld man shall never danton me. 

His gear may buy him kye and yowes, 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes ; 
But me he shall not buy nor fee ; 
For an auld man shall never danton me. 

He hirples twa-fauld, as he dow, 
Wi' his teethless gab and auld bald pow. 
And the rain rins doun frae his red-blear*d ee : 
That auld man shall never danton me.* 



TO DANTON ME. 

[JACOBITE SONG.] 

To danton me, and me sae young, 
.And guid King James's auldest son I 
0, that's the thing that ne'er can be ; 
For the man is unborn that'll danton me ! 
O, set me ance on Scottish land, 
My guid braidsword into my hand, 

• From Johmon'8 Scota Musical Museum, yoY. 11. 11%%. 
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My blae bonnet abune my bree, 

And shaw me the man that*!! danton me I 

It's nae the battle's deadly stonre, 

Nor friends proved false, that'll gar me cower; 

But the reckless hand o' povertie, 

O, that alane can dapton me. 

High was I born to kingly gear, 

Bat a cuif cam in my cap to wear ; 

But wi' my braidsword I'll let him see 

He's nae the man to danton me. 

O, I hae scarce to lay me on. 
Of kingly fields were ance my ain, 
Wi' the m air- cock on the mountain bree; 
Bat hardship ne'er can danton me. 
Up cam the gallant chief Lochiel, 
And drew his glaive o' nut-brown steel, 
Says, Charlie, set your fit to me, 
And shaw me wha will danton thee I 



<» *»«<»«» «»«»«»«» 



ROSLIN CASTLE. 

HEWIT. 

Tune— /?o*«« Castle. 

'TwAS in that season of the year. 
When all things gay and sweet appear, 
That Colin, with the morning ray. 
Arose and sung his rural lay. 
Of Nannie's charms the shepherd sung : 
The hills and dales with Nannie rung ; 
W^hile Roslin Castle heard the swain. 
And echoed back his cheerful strain. 

Awake, sweet Muse I The breathing spring 
With rapture warms : awake, and sing I 
Awake and joip the vocal throng. 
And hail the morning with a song : 
To Nannie raise the cheerful lay ; 
Of bid her haste and come awBi^ \ 
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In sweetest smiles herself adorn, 
And add new graces to the morn I 

O look, my love I on every spray 
A feather'd warbler tunes his lay ; 
'Tis beauty fires the ravish *d throng, 
And love inspires the melting song : 
Then let the raptured notes arise : 
For beauty darts from Nannie's eyes ; 
And love my rising bosom warms, 
And fills my soul with sweet alarms. 

Oh, come, my love I Thy Colin's lay 

With rapture calls : O, come away I 

Come, while the Muse this wreath shall twine 

Around that modest brow of thine. 

O ] hither haste, and with thee bring 

That beauty blooming like the spring. 

Those graces that divinely shine. 

And charm this ravish'd heart of mine I * 



LUCY'S FLITTIN'.t 

WILLIAM LAIDLAW. 

TwAS when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was fa'in', 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row'd up her wee kist wi* her a* in t, 

And left her auld maister and neebours sae dear : 
For Lucy had served in the Glen a' the simmer; 

She cam there afore the flower blumed on the pea ; 
An orphan was she, and they had been kind till her, 

Sure that was the thing brocht the tear to her ee« 

* Richard Hewit, the aiithor of this song, was employed by the Mind 
poet Blacklock to act as his leader or guide during his residence in Cum- 
oerland ; and for some years afterwards he served him as his amanuensis. 
I have not been able to perceive the song in any older coUecti(m than that 
of Herd, 1776. The air was composed by Oswald, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

f It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance regarding this exquisitely 
pathetic and beautiful little poem, that its author nas written hardly any 
other thing of any description. 
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She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin* ; 

Richt sair was his kind heart, the flittin' to see : 
Fare ye weel, Lucy I quo Jamie, and ran in ; 

The gatherin' tears trickled fast fne his ee. 
As down the bum-side she gaed slow wi' the flitting 

Fare ye weel, Lucy I was ilka bird's sang; 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on the tree sitting 

And Robin was chirpin't the brown leaves amang. 

Oh, what is't that pits my pnir heart in a flutter ?* 

And what gars the tears come sae fost to my ee? 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better. 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
I'm just like a lammie that loses its mither; 

Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see ; 
I fear I hae tint my puir heart a'thegither, 

Nae wonder the tear fa's sae fast frae my ee. 

Wi' the rest o' my claes I hae row'd up the ribbon, 

The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 
Yestreen, when he gae me't, and saw I was sabbin\ 

I'll never forget the wae blink o' his ee! 
Though now he said naething but Fare ye weel, Lucy I 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 
He could nae say mair but just. Fare ye weel, Lucy I 

Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi' dew when its droukit ; 

The hare likes the brake and the braird on the lea: 
But Lucy likes Jamie ; — she tum'd and she lookit, 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless I 

And weel may he greet on the bank o' the bum ! 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return I 
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THE JOLLIE BEGGAR. 

SUPPOSED TO BE BY KING JAMES V. 
Tune — ThejoUie beggar. 

There was a joUie beggar, and a beggin' be was boun', 
And he took up his quarters into a landwart toun. 
And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin', a-rovin' in the 

^ nicht, 
And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin', boys, let the moon 

shine ne'er sae bricht : 
And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin*. 

He wad -neither lie in bam, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in ahint the ha' door, or else afore the fire. 

The beggar's bed was made at e'en wi' gude clean strae 

imd hay. 
And in ahint the ha' door, and there the beggar lay. 

Up rose the gude man's dochter, and for to bar the door; 
And there she saw the beggar, standin' i' the floor. 

He took the lassie in his arms, and to the bed he ran ; 
O, hoolie, hoolie, wi' me, sir ; ye'U wauken our gude- 
man. 

The beggar was a cunnin' loon, and ne'er a word he 

spak. 
Until the cock began ^ craw ; syne he began to crack. 

Is there ony dowgs into this toun ? maiden, tell me 

true. 
And what wad ye do wi' them, my hinnie and my 

dow ? 

They'll ryVe a' my meal-pocks, and do me micklewrang. 
Oh, dule for the dooin' o't I are ye the puir man ? 

Then she took up the meal- pocks, and flang thetn ower 

the wa' ; 
The deil gae wi' the meal-pocks, my maidenhead, and a' I 
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I took ye for some gentleman, at least the Laird o 

Brodie ; 
Oh, dole for the doin' o't I are ye the puir hodie ? 

He took the lassie in his arms, and gae her kisses three, 
And foor-and-twenty hunder merks, to pay the nonrice 
fee. 

He took a horn frae his side, and hlew haith loud and 

shrill, 
And foor-and-twenty heltit knichts came skippin' ower 

thehilL 

And he took out his little knife, loot a* his dnddies h\ 
And he was the brawest gentleman that was amang 
them a*. 

The beggar was a clever loon, and he lap shonther-hicht, 
And, aye for siccan quartern as I gat yestemicht I 
And we'll gang nae mair a-royin', a-rovin' in the 

nicht, 
And we*Il gang nae mair a-royin*, boys, let the moon 

shine ne'er sae bricht : 
And we'll gang nae mair a-royin'.* 



THE GABERLUNYIE MAN. 

SUPPOSED TO BE BY KING JAMES V. 

Tune — The Gaherlunyie man. 

The pawky auld carle cam ower the lee, 
Wi' monie gude-e'ens and days to me, 
Saying, Gndewife, for your conrtesie. 

Will ye lodge a silly puir man ? 
The nicht was cauld, the carle was wat, 
And douh ayont the ingle he sat ; 
My donchter's shouthers he 'gan to clap, 

And cadgily ranted and sang. 



♦ From Herd*! Conection, 1T76. 
7 
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0, wow I quo be, were I as free 
As first when I saw this couotrie, 
How hljrthe and merry wad I be^ 

And I wad nerer think lang ! 
He grew canty, and she grew fain ; 
But little did her auld minnie ken 
What thir slee twa together were saying 

When wooing they were sae thrang. 

And O I quo he, an ye were as black 
As e'er the cronn o' my daddie's hat, 
It's I wad lay ye by my back, 

And awa wi' me ye should gang. 
And O I quo she, an I were as white 
As e'er the snaw lay on the dike, 
Td cleid me braw and lady-like. 

And awa wi' thee I'd gang. 

Between the twa was made a plot ; 
They rase a wee afore the cock. 
And wylily they shot the lock. 

And fast to the bent are they gane. 
Up i' the mom the auld wife rase, 
And at her leisure pat on her claise ; 
Syne to the servants' bed she gaes, 

To spier for the silly pair man. 

She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay ; 
The strae was cauld — he was away ; 
She clapped her hands, cried, Waladay I 

For some o' our gear will be gane. 
Some ran to coffers, and some to kists ; 
Bat nocht was stown that could be mist. 
She danced her lane, cried. Praise be blest, 

I have lodged a leal pair man I 

Since naething's awa, as we can learn, 
The kirn's to kirn, and milk to yinie ; 
Gae butt the house, and wauken my bairn. 

And bid her come quickly ben. 
The servant gaed where the dauchter lay : 
The sheets were cauld— -she was away, 

X 
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And fast to her gndewife 'gan say, 
She's afif wi' the gaberlnnyie man I 

Oh, fye gar ride, and fye gar rin. 
And haste ye find thae traitors again ; 
For she's be burnt, and he's be slain. 

The wearifu' gaberlunyie man ! 
Some rade upo* horse, some ran a-fit, 
The wife was wud, and out o' her wit ; 
She couldna gang^ nor yet could she sit. 

But aye she cursed and she bann'd. 

Meantime, far hind out ower the lee, 
Fu' snug in a glen, where nane could see, 
The twa, with kindly sport and glee. 

Cut frae a new cheese a whang. 
The prievin was gude-— it pleased them baitl 
To loe her for aye he gae her his aith ; 
Quo she, To leave thee I will be laith. 

My winsome gaberlunyie man. 

O, kend my minnie I were wi' you, 
Ill-faurdly wad she crook her mon' ; 
Sic a puir man she'll never trow, 

After the gaberlunyie man. 
My dear, quo he, ye're yet ower young, 
And ha'na leam'd the beggars' tongue. 
To follow me frae toun to toun. 

And carry the gaberlunyie on. 

Wi' cauk and keel I'll win your bread, 
And spinles and whorles for them wha need 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed, 

To carry the gaberlunyie on. 
I'll bow my leg, and crook my knee. 
And draw a black clout ower my ee ; 
A cripple and blind they will ca' me. 

While we'll be merry and sing.* 

* From the Tea-Table Miscdlany, (1724,) where it is marked wit 
letter J. 
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TRANENT MUIR. 

ALEXANDER SKIRVING. 

TwE^mKUliecrankie. 

The Chevalier, being void of fear. 

Did march up Birslie brae, man. 
And through Tranent, ere he did stent. 

As fast as he coald gae, man ; 
While General Cope did taunt and mock, 

Wi' mony a loud huzza, man ; 
But ere next mom proclaimed the cock, * 

We heard anither craw, man. 

The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 

Led Camerons on in clnds, man ; 
The morning fair, and dear liie air, 

They lowsed with devilish thuds, man : 
Down guns they threw, and swords they drew, 

And soon did chase them aff, man ; 
On Seaton Crafts they bnfft their chafts, 

And gart them rin like daftj man. 

The bluff dragoons swore. Blood and 'oons. 

They'd make the rebels run, man ; 
And yet they flee when them they see, 

And winna fire a gun, man. 
They tum'd their back, the foot they brake. 

Such terror seized them a', maii ; 
Some wet their cheeks, some fyled their breeks, 

And some for fear did fa', man. 

The volunteers prick'd up their ears. 

And vow gin they were crouse, man ; 
But when the bairns saw't turn to eam'st. 

They were not worth a louse, man : 
Maist feck gaed hame — O, fy for shame I 

They'd better stay'd awa, man. 
Than wi' cockade to make parade. 

And do nae good at a', man. 
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Menteith the great, where Heraell isate, 

Un' wares did ding her owo*, man ; 
Yet wadna stand to bear a hand. 

But aff foa fest did scouTy man : 
Ower Soatra hill^ ere he stood still, 

Before he tasted meat, man : 
Troth, he may brag of his swift nag, 

That bare him aff sae fleet, man. 

And Simson keen, to dear the een 

Of rebels far in wrang, man. 
Did never strive wi' pistols five, 

But gallop'd wi' the thrang, man : 
He tnm'd his back, and in a crack 

Was cleanly ontof sight, man ; 
And thought it best ; it was nae jest 

Wi' Highlanders to fight, man. 

'Mangst a' the gang, nane bade the bang> 

Bat twa, and ane was tane, man ; 
For Campbell rade, but Myrie staid. 

And sair he paid the kain, man : 
Fell skelps he got, was waur than shot, 

Frae the sharp-edged claymore, man ; 
Frae mony a spout came running out 

His reeking-het red gore, man* 

But Gard'ner brave did still behave 

Like to a hero bright, man ; 
His courage true, like him were few. 

That still despised flight, man : 
For king and laws, and country's cause. 

In honour's bed he lay, man ; 
His life, but not his courage, fled. 

While he had breath to draw, man. 

And Major Bowie, that worthy soul, 
Was brought down to the ground, man ; 

His horse being shot^ it was his lot 
For to get mony a wound, man. 

Lieutenant Smith, of Irish birth, 
Frae whom he call'd for aid, man, . 



/ 
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Being full of dread, lap ower his head, 
And wadna be gainsaid^ man. 

He made sic haste, sae spnrr'd his beast, 

'Twas little there he saw, man ; 
To Berwick rade, and safely said, 

The Scots were rebels a', man. 
But let that end, for weel 'tis kend 

His use and wont to lie, man ; 
The Teague is naught, he never fought, 

When he had room to flee, man. 

And Cadell drest, amang the rest. 

With gun and good claymore, man, 
On gelding grey, he rode that way, 

With pistols set before, man : 
The cause was good, he'd spend his blood, 

Before that he would yield, man ; 
But the night before, he left the cor', 

And never took the field, mpOL 

But gallant Roger, like a s<^r, 

Stood and bravely fought, man ; 
I'm wae to tell, at last he fell^ 

But mae down wi' him brought, man : 
At point of death, wi' his last breath, 

rSome standing round in rinff, man,) 
On 8 back lying flat, he waved his hai^ 

And cry'd, God save the king, man* 

Some Highland rogues, like hungry dogs, 

N^lecting to pursue, man, 
About they faced^ and in great haste 

Upon the booty flew, man ; 
And they, as gain for all their pain. 

Are deck'd wi' spoils of war, man ; 
Fu' bauld can tell how her nainsell 

Was ne'er sae pra pefore, man. 

At the thorn tree, which you may see 
Bewest the Meadow-mill, man, 

There mony slain lay on the plain, 
The clans pursuing still, man. 
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Sic unco hacks, and deadly whacks, 

I never saw the like, man ; 
Lost hands and heads cost them their deads^ 

That fell near Presttm-dyke, man. 

That afternoon, when a' was done, 

I ffaed to see the fray, man ; 
But had I wist what after past, 

I'd better staid away, man : 
In Seaton Sands, wi' nimble hands. 

They pick'd my pockets bare, man ; 
But I wish ne'er to drie sic fear. 

For a' the sum and mair, man.* 
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MY NANIE, O. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Tune — My Xanie^ O. 

Red rowes the Nith 'tween bank and brae, 

Mirk is the nicht and rainie, O ; 
Though heayen and earth should mix in storm, 

I'll gang and see my Nanie, O : 
My Nanie, O, my Nanie, O I 

My kind and winsome Nanie, O ! 
She halds my heart in love's dear bands, 

And nane can do't but Nanie, O. 

In preachin'-time, sae meek she stands, 
Sae saint-like and sae bonnie, O, 

* From Herdt Collection, 1 77& This was for a long time the only soo^ 
Kgarding the Insurrecdon of 1745, which could be sung by either party 
without (iflfence to the other. The author was a fanner near Haddington, 
and father to the late Mr Skirving, portrait-painter, of eccentric menxiry. 
There is a story told in connexion with the song, that proves the author t* 
lUive been a man of great humour. The <* Lieutenant Smith* ci the 
ninth stanza thought nroper, tame time after, to send a Aiend to the honest 
Csrmer, requesting to have satisfaction for the injury whidi it had done to 
his honour. Skirving, who happened to be forking his dunghill at the 
moment the man arrived, first put that safe barrier oetween himself and 
the messenger, and then addressed him in these words : ** Gang awa back 
to Mr Smith, and tdl him that I hae na time to gang to Haddington to see 
him ; biit. If he likes to come here, I'll tak a look o' him $ and if I think 
I'm fit to fecht him, I'll fecht him; and if bo» I'U just do at he did— ni 
>in awa r* 
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I canna get ae glimpfie o' grace^ 
For thieying looks at Nanie, O : 

My Nanie, O, my Nanie, O I 

The warld*s in love wi' Nanie, O I 

That heart is hardly worth the wear. 
That wadna love my Nanie, O. 

My hreist can scarce conteen my heart, 

When, dancin', she moves finely, O ; 
I gaess what heaven is hy her eyes, 

They sparkle sae divinely, O : 
My Nanie, O, my Nanie, O I 

The flower o' Nithisdale's Nanie, O I 
Love looks frae 'neath her lang hrown hair, 

And says I dwell wi' Nanie, O. 

Tell not, thou star at grey day-licht, 

O er Tinwald-tap sae bonnie, O, 
My fitsteps 'mang the momin' dew, 

When comin' frae my Nanie, O : 
My Nanie, O, my Nanie, O I 

Nane ken o' me and Nanie, O I 
The stars and mune may tell't abune, 

They winna wrang my Nanie, O. 



O X OOOOO XX I^ 



WE'RE A' NODDIN. 

Tune— JNTti noddin. 

O, WE*RE a' noddin, nid, nid, noddin, 
O, were a* noddin, at onr house at Imme. 

low's a' wi' ye, kimmer ? and how do ye thrive ? 
ind how mony bairns hae ye now ? — Bairns I hae five, 
ind are they a' at hame wi' you ? — Na, na, na ; 
or twa o' them's been herdin' sin' Jamie gaed awa. 

And we're a' noddin, nid, nid, noddin ; 

And we're a' noddin at our house at hame. 

rrannie nods i' the neuk, and fends as she may, 

nd brags that well ne'er be what she* b been mW ^a:^* 
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Vow I but sbe was bonnie ; and row ! but she was braw, 
And she had rowth o* wooers ance, I'se warrant, great 
and sma*. 
And we're a' noddin, &c. 

Weary h* Kate, that she wmoB, nod too ; 
She sits i* the corner^ suppin' a' the broo; 
And when the bit baimies wad e'en hae their share, 
She gies them the ladle, bat deil a drap's there. 
And we re a' noddin, &e» 

Mow, fareweel, kimmer, and weel may ye thrive ; 
They sae the French is rinnin' for't, and we'll hae peace 

belyve. 
The bear's i' the brear, and the hay's i* the stack, 
And a' 11 be riffht wi* as, gin Jamie were come back. 
And we're a noddin, &c. 



•»•»«»«>» «»»»i»»» 



DUNCAN DAVISON. 

BURKS. 

' TvvE^Duncan Davisoru 

There was a lass, they ca'd her M^, 

And she held o'er the moor to spin ; 
There was a laddie follow'd her. 

They ca'd him Dnncan Davison : 
The moor was dreigh, and Meg was skeigh ; 

Her favour Duncan couldna win ; 
For wi' the roke she shored to knock, 

And aye she shook the temper-pin. 

As ower the moor they lightly foor,* 
A bum ran clear, a glen was green ; 

Upon the banks they eased their shanks. 
And aye she set the wheel between ; 

But Duncan swore a holy aith. 
That Meg should be a bride the mom — 

• Went. 
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And she took up her spinning graitb, 
And flang it a' out ower the burn. 

We'll big a house, a wee wee house, 

And we shall live like king and queen : 
Sae blythe and merry's we will be, 

When ye set by the wheel at e'en. 
A man may drink, and no be drunk ; 

A man may fight^ and no be slain ; 
A man may kiss a bonnie lass. 

And aye be welcome back again. 



»»»»»**» »»»»»»»» 



MY NATIVE CALEDONIA. 

Sair, sair was my heart, when I parted frae my Jean, 
And sair, sair I sigh'd, whUe the tears stood in my een ; 
For my daddie is but poor, and my fortune is but sma' ; 
Which gars me leave my native Caledonia. 

When I think on days now gane, and how happy I hae 

been, 
While wandering wi' my dearie, where the primrose 

blaws unseen ; 
I'm wae to leave my lassie, and my daddie's simple ha', 
Or the hills and healthfu' breeze o' Caledonia. 

But wherever I wander, still happy be my Jean I 
Nae care disturb her bosom, where peace has ever 

been I 
Then, though ills on ills befo' me, for her I'll bear 

them a', 
Though aft I'll heave a sigh for Caledonia. 

But should riches e'er be mine, and my Jeanie still be 

true. 
Then blaw, ye favourin* breezes, till my native land I 

view ; 
Then I'll kneel on Scotia's shore, while the heart-felt 

tear shall fa'. 
And Tkerer leave my Jean and Caledonia. 
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SHE SAYS SHE LO'ES ME BEST 01 

BURNS. 

Tune— C7fia^A*« Lock. 

Sae flaxen were her ringletSi 

Her eye-brows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o'erarcbing 

Twa laughing een o' bonnie bine. 
Her smiling, sae wyling, 

Wad mak a wretch forget his woe ; 
What pleasure, what treasure. 

Unto those rosy lips to grow I 
Such was my Chloris' bonnie face, 

When first her bonnie face I saw ; 
And, aye my Chloris' dearest charm, 

She says she lo*es me best of a\ 

Like harmony her motion ; 

Her pretty ankle is a spy. 
Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad mak a saint forget the sky. 
Sae warming, sae charming. 

Her faultless form and gracefu' air ; 
Ilk feature — auld nature 

Declared that she could do nae mair. 
Hers are the willing chains o* love, 

By conquering beauty's sovereign law ; 
And aye my Chloris' dearest charm, 

She says she lo'es me best of a*. 

Let others love the city. 

And gaudy show at sunny noon ; 
Gie me the lonely valley, 

The dewy eve, and rising moon, 
Ftur-beaming, and streaming, 

Her silver light the boughs amang ; 
While falling, recalling, 

The amorous thrush concludes her sanj 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove 

By wimpling bum and leafy ahaw^ 
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And hear my vows o' tnith and love, 
And say thon lo'es me best of a' ? 



m^»^»fm^»rt»»tM 



HALF A FUND O' TOW. 

FROM RECITATION. 
Tune— rA« weary pund o* toxv. 

I BOUGHT my maiden and my wife 

A half a pund o* tow> 
And it will serve them a' their life. 

Let them spin as they dow. 
I thought my tow was endit — 

It wasna weel begun I 

I think my wife will end her life 

Afore the tow be spun. 
« 

I lookit to my yam-nag. 

And it grew never mair ; 
I lookit to my beef-stand— 

My heart grew wonder sair ; 
I lookit to my meal-boat^ 

And O, but it was howe ! 
I think my wife will end her life 

Afore she spin her tow. 

But if your wife and my wife 

Were in a boat thegither, 
And yon other man's wife 

Were in to steer the ruther ;♦ 
And if the boat were bottomless. 

And seven mile to row> 
I think they'd ne'er come hame again. 

To spin the pund o' tow I \ 

* Rudder. 

f Bende« the foregoing three ttansas* there u another, whidi appean tor 
Klong to the same aon|;, but cannot be placed any where as a part <A Mi 
vobably some interrening stonxas are lost. The deunqucnt housewife her> 
df is introduced, endeavouring to borrow linen to make shirts for her hus- 
land, and promisiii^ restitution at a period synonymous, according to alt 
ppearance, with the Greek Calends :^ 

O weeVi us a' on our gudeman, 
For he's corned hame, 
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THE SOCIAL CUP. 

CHARLES GRATy ESQ. 
TvKE'-^ndro and hit cutty gun* 

The gloamin' saw as a' sit down, 

And mickle mirth has been our (a' ; 
Bat ca' the other toast aroan', 
Till chanticleer begins to craw. 
Blythe, bl3rthe, and meny are we, 

Blythe are we, ane and a* ; 
Aften hae we canty been. 
Bat sic a nicht we never saw. 

The aald kirk bell has chappit twal ; 

Wha cares thoagh she had chappit twa I 
We're licht o' heart, and winna part, 

Thoagh time and tide shoald rin awa. 

Tut ! never speir how wears the mom. 
The moon's still bliukin' i' the sky ; 

And, gif like her we fill oar horn, 
I dmna doabt we'll drink it dry. 

Shoald we gang by the Aald-Kirk-Latch,* 
Or roand the haanted hamlock knowe, 

Aald Clootie there some chield might catch, 
Or fleg as wi' a worricow I 

Then fill as ap a social cap. 
And never mind the dapple dawn ; 

Just sit a while, the sun may smile, 
And light us a' across the lawn. 

Wi' a fuit o* new claes ; 

But larkin he's got nane. 
Come lend to me some larkin, 

Wi' a' the haste ye dow. 
And ye'se be weel nay'd back again. 

When ainoe 1 spin my tow. 

♦ A haunted spot near Anstruther, in Fife, the residence of the author. 
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THE CROOK AND PLAID. 

HENRY S. RIDDELL. 

I wiNNA loe the laddie that ca's the cart and pleagh, 
Though he should own that tender love that's only 

felt by few ; 
For he that has this bosom a' to fondest love betray'd. 
Is the kind and faithfu' laddie that wears the crook and 

plaid. 

At mom he climbs the mountuns wild, his fleecy flock 

to view, 
When the larks sing in the heaven aboon, and the 

flowers wake 'mang the dew, 
When the thin mist melts afore the beam, ower gair 

and glen convey'd. 
Where the laddie loves to wander still, that wears the 

crook and plaid. 

At noon he leans him down, high on the heathy fell, 
When his flocks feed a' sae bonnilie below him in the 

dell; 
And there he sings o* faithful love, till the wilds around 

are glad ; 
Oh, how happy is the laddie that wears the crook and 

plaid ! 

He pn's the blooms o' heather pure, and the lily-flouir 

sae meek ; 
For he weens the lily like my brow, and the heath-bell 

like my cheek. 
His words are soft and tender as the dew frae heaven 

shed ; 
And nane can charm me like the lad that wears the 

crook and plaid. 

Beneath the flowery hawthorn-tree, wild growing in 

the glen, . 
He meets me in the gloamin' grey, when nane on earth 

can ken; 
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And leal and tender is his heart beneath the spreading 

shade^ 
For weel he kens the way, I trow^ to row me in his 

plaid. 

The youth o' mony lich^ may to his fEur one ride, 

And woo across a table his many-titled bride ; 

Bat we will woo beneath the tree, where cheek to cheek 

is laid — 
Oh, nae wooer's like the laddie that rows me in his 

plaid! 

To own the tales o'feithfa' love, oh, whawad no comply ? 
Sin' pure love gies mair o* happiness than aught aneath 

the sky. 
Where love is in the bosom thus, the heart can ne'er 

be sad ; 
Sae, through life, I'll loe the laddie that wears the 

crook and plaid. 



MY WIPE'S A WANTON WEB THING. 

TuKE— JIfy wife^t a wanton wee thing. 

My wife's a wanton wee thing. 

My wife's a wanton wee thing. 

My wife's a wanton wee thing; 

She winna be guided by me. 

She play'd the loon ere she was married, 
She play'd the loon ere she was married, 
She play'd the loon ere she was married ; 
She'll do't again ere she die I 

She sell'd her coat, and she drank it. 
She sell'd her coat, and she drank it. 
She row'd hersell in a blanket ; 
She winna be guided by me. 

She mind't na when I forbade her. 
She mind't na when I forbade her ; 
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I took a rang and I claw'd ber, 
And a braw gude bairn was sbe I * 



<»«»»«i»#»«»<»<i»<» 



MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

BURNS. 
TuvE— Jlf^y trifi's a wanton wee thing. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o' mine I 

I never saw a fairer, 
I never loo'd a dearer ; 
And neist my heart 111 wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o* mine. 

The warld*8 wrack we share o't, 
The warstle and the care o't ; 
Wr her 111 blythely bear it. 
And think my lot divine. 

JOHNIFS GRAY BREEKS. 

TuKE— Jofentc'i gray hreekt* 

When I was in my se'nteen year, 
I was baith blythe and bonnie, O ; 

The lads lo'ed me baith far and near, 
But I lo'ed nane but Johnie, O : 

* From Jobiuon'8 ScoU Musical Museum, toL III. 1790. The two first 
staoiM!, however, appear in |ferd'8 CollectiOD, 1716, 
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He gaiii'd my heart in twa three weeks, 
He spake sae blythe and kindly, O ; 

And I made him new gray breeks, 
That fitted him most finely, O. 

He was a handsome fellow ; 

His humour was baith frank and free ; 
His bonnie locks sae yellow, 

Like gowd they glittered in my ee : 
His dimpled chin and rosy cheeks, 

And hce sae fair and ruddy, O ; 
And then-a-days his gray breeks 

Were neither auld nor dnddy, O. 

But now they're threadbare worn. 

They're wider than they wont to be ; 
They're tash*d-like and sair torn, 

And clouted upon ilka knee. 
But gin I had a simmer's day. 

As I hae had right monie, O, 
rd make a web o' new gray, 

To be breeks to my Johnie, O. 

For he's weel wordy o' them. 

And better, gin I had to gie, 
And I'll tak pains upo' them, 

Frae faults I'll strive to keep them free. 
To cleid him weel shall be my care. 

To please him a' my study, O ! 
But he maun wear the auld pair 

A wee, though they be duddy, O. 

For w^en the lad was in his prime, 
Like him there wama monie, O. 

H^ ca'd me aye his bonnie thing, 
Sae wha wadna loe Johnie, O ? 

O, I loe Johnie's gray breeks. 
For a' the care they've gi'en me yet, 

And gin we live another year. 

We'll mak them hale between us yet. 

2 
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AND SAE WILL WE YET- 

WATSON. 
Tune — And sae will we yeU 

Sit ye doun here, my cronies, and gie us your crack ; 

Let the win' tak the care o* this life on its back. 

Our hearts to despondency we never will submit ; 

For we've aye been provided for, and sae will we yet. 
And sae will we yet, and sae will we yet, 
And sae will we yet, and sae will we yet ; 
Our hearts to despondency we never will submit, 
For we've aye been provided for, and sae will we yet. 

Let the miser delight in the hoarding of pelf, 
Since he has not the saul to enjoy it himself; 
Since the bounty of Providence is new every day, 
As we journey through life, let us live by the way. 
Let us live by the way, &c. 

Then bring us a tankard o' nappy gude ale. 
For to comfort our hearts, and enliven the tale ; 
We'll aye be the happier the langer we sit ; 
For we've dn^k thegither monie a time, and sae will 
we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 

Success to the farmer, and prosper his plough. 
Rewarding his eident toils a' the year through I 
Our seed-time and harvest, we evet will get ; 
And we've lippen'd aye to Providence, and sae will 
we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 

Long live the king, and happy may he be ; 
And success to his forces by land and by sea I 
His enemies to triumph we never will permit ; 
Britons aye have been victorious, and sae will we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 

Let the glass keep its course, and go merrily roun' ; 
For the sub has to nee, though the moon \l |^oq« &o^Ntk*< 

Y 
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mi the house be rinnin' rooii' about, it's time enough 

to flit; 
When we fell we aye got np again, and sae will we yet. 
And sae will we yet^ &c. , 



DAINTY DAVIR ;*. 

BURNS. 

Tvvz^DaifUy Davie* 

Now rosy May comes in wi' flowera. 
To deck ner gay green birken bowers. 
And now come in my happy honrs, 
To wander wi' my Davie. 

Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Dainty Pavie, dainty Davie ; 
. There 1*11 spend the day wi* yon, 
My ain dear dainty Davie. 

The'oystal waters roond us fa', 
The merry birds are lovers a', 
The scented breezes ronnd us blaw, 
A-wandering wi' my Davie. 

When purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fieLre, 
Then through the dews I will repair. 
To meet my faithfn' Davie. 

When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o* Nature's rest, 
rU flee to his arms I loe best, 
And that^s my dainty Davie. 
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>H, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 

BURNS. 

Oh, w^t thoa in the cauld blast, 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea ; 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I'd sUter thee, I'd shelter thee : 
Or did misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 
Thy bield should be my bosom. 

To share it a', to share it a'* 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch of the globe. 

With thee to reign, with thee to reign ; 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 



*»*»^»*» »»•»•»*> 



>\ULD LANG SYNE. 

BURNS. 

Tune— ^mU lang syne. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min' ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o' lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne. 
We'll tak a cup o' kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 
And pu'd the gowans fine ; 

But we've wandered mony a weary ftt, 
Sip' auid lang syne. 
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We twa hae paidl't in the burn, 

Free morning sun till dine ; 
But seas between ns braid hae roared. 

Sin' anld lang syne. 

And there's a hand, my tmsty fnen\ 

And gie*8 a hand o* thine ; 
And we'll tak a richt gude-wilUe waagfatf 
For auki lang syne. 

And surely ye'll be your pint-stoup, 

And surely I'll be mine ; 
And we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet. 

For anld lang syne. 



OLD LONG SYNE. 

FIRST PART. 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, ^ 

And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone ? 
Is thy kind heart now grown so cold 

In that loving breast of thine, 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On old long syne ? 

AVhere are thy protestations, 

Thy vows, and oaths, my dear. 
Thou mad'st to me and I to thee, 

In register yet clear ? 
Is faith and truth so violate 

To th' immortal gods divine. 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On old long syne ? 

Is't Cupid's fears, or frosty cares, 
That make thy spirits decay ? 

Or is't some object of more worth 
That's Btolen thy heart away ? 
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Or 'some desert makes thee neglect 
Him, BO much once was thine. 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long syne ? 

Is't worldly cares, so desperate, 

That make thee to despair ? 
Is't that makes thee exasp«:ate» 

And makes thee to forbear ? 
If thon of that were free as I, 

Thou surely should be mine ; 
If this were true, we should renew 

Kind old long syne. 

But since that nothing can prevail^ 

And all hope is in vain, 
From these dejected eyes of mine 

Still showers of tears shall rain : 
And though thou hast me now forgot, 

Yet I'll continue thine, 
And ne'er forget for to reflect 

On old long syne. 

If e'er I have a house, my dear. 

That truly is call'd mine. 
And can afford but country cheer. 

Or ought that's good therein ; 
Though thou were rebel to the king. 

And beat with wind and rain, 
Assure thyself of welcome, love, 

For old long syne. 



SECOND FART, 

My soul is ravish'd with delight 

When you I think upon ; 
All griefs and sorrows take the flight, 

And hastily are gone ; 
The fair resemblance of your face 

So fills this breast of mine, 
No fate nor force can it displace, 

Tor old long syne. 
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I 

Since thongfats of you do banish grief, 

When I*m from yo« removed ; 
And if in them I find relief, 

When with sad cares I'm moved. 
How doth your presence me a£fect 

With ecstasies divine, 
Especially when I reflect 

On old long syne. 

Since thou hast robVd me of my heart, 

By those resistless powers 
Which Madam Nature doth impart 

To those fair eyes of yours, 
With honour it doth not consist 

To hdid a slave in pyne ; 
Pray let your rigour, then, desist. 

For old long syne. 

Tis not my freedom I do crave, 

By deprecatbg pains ; 
Sure, liberty he would not have 

Who glories in his chains : 
But this I widi — the gods would move 

That noble soul of thine 
To pity, if thou canst not love^ 

For old long syne.* 



**mn0»f»0 m 0»m*» 



CROMLETS LILT. 

TvvE^RoUn Adair. 

Since all thy vows, false maid, 

Are blown to air. 
And my poor heart betray'd 

To sad despair ; 
Into some wilderness 
My grief I will express, 
And thy hard-heartedness^ 

Oh, cruel fair I 

• From Wataon't Collection of Scots Poems, Part III., 17I6. 
h, tberefote, tbe oldest luxomu Mi of venw \o ^Ckie v^vtfM&aKt «ct oi «« 
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tt,.e I not g«-» •>'«'"" 
Oo ev«y ^T'.foy, grove, 

Into t^*. Sf Sb ««* «^*'' 

Cold earth *»«" 

nib»ve<he«^» 

My^««**^ronfc8^ 

\ %C'obBe<l^-k.V.«a»t,be 

\ The coor«f*aY covet »e, 

^''^•rdSui voice. 
%ti-rt,aest^e^ 
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And never can desert 
From loving thee I * 



SHFS FAIR AND FAUSE. 

BURNS. 

TUKE— 5%«'i^ir and fame, 

She*s fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I loo*d her mickle and lang ; 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart. 

And I may ^en gae hang. 
A cuif cam in wi' rowth o* gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 
But woman is but warld's gear, 

Sae let the bonnie lass gai^. 

Whae*er ye be that woman love. 

To this be never blind, 
Nae ferlie 'tis though fickle she prove ; 

A woman has't by kind : 
O woman, lovely woman fair I 
An angel's form's faun to thy share, 
'Twad been ower mickle to hae gi'en thee mair, 

I mean an angel mind. 

* The story which gave rise to this song is related by Bums. The he- 
roine was one of the thirty-one children of Stirling of Ardoch, in Perth- 
shire, a gentleman who seems to have lived in thereien of James the Sixth. 
On account of her great beauty, she was usually called Fair Helen of Ar- 
doch. She was beloved by the eldest son of Chisholm of Cromlix, a family 
of the nei(;hbourhood, which was so respectable as to have given more 
than one bishop to Dumblane. During tne foreign travels of this young 
gentleman, a person whom he had appomted to manage his correspondence 
with Fair Helen, conceived a strong passion for her, and resolved to sup- 
plant his friend. By prepossessing ner with stoties to the disadvantage of 
young Cromlix. and suppressing his letters, he succeeded in incensing both 
against each other. All connexion between Uiem was consequently broken 
off. and the traitor soon after succeeded in procuring from her a consent to 
accept of himself for a husband. At the moment, however, when she was 
put into the bridal bed, conscience prevented the consummation of her 
lover's villainy. She started from his embraces, exclaiming that she had 
heard Cromlix's voice, crying, «« Helen, Helen, mind me ;" and no force 
or arguments could prevail upon her to resume her place. The injured 
Cromlix soon after came home, procured her marriage to be disannulled* 
and married her himself. 

The song was published in the Tea-Table Miscellany (1724), with the 
signature letter X, which seems to mark all the songs in that collection 
■upposed by the editor to be of English oiig^n. 
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SYMON AND JANET.* 

ANDREW SCOTT. 

Surrounded wi' bent and wi' heather, 

Where mnircocks and plovers were rifei 
For mony a lang towmond together, 

There lived an auld man and his wife : 
About the affairs o* the nation 

The twasome they seldom were mute ; 
Bonaparte, the French, and invasion, 

Did sa'ur in their wizzins like soot. 

In winter, whan deep were the gutters, 

And nicht's gloomy canopy spread, 
Auld Symon sat luntin' his cuttie. 

And lowsin* his buttons for bed ; 
Auld Janet, his wife, out a-gazing, 

To lock in the door was her care ; 
She, seeing our signals a-blazing, 

Came rinnin' in ry vin' her hair : 

0, Symon, the Frenchies are landit I 

Gae look, man, and slip on your shoon ; 
Our signals I see them extendit, 

Like red risin' rays irae the moon. 
What a plague I the French landit ! quo Symon, 

And clash gaed his pipe to the wa' : 
Faith, then, there'a be loadin' and primin', 

Quo he, if theyVe landit ava. 

Our youngest son's in the militia, 

Our eldest grandson's volunteer : 
0' the French to be fu' o the flesh o', 

I too i' the ranks shall appear. 
His waistcoat-pouch fill'd he wi' pouther. 

And bang'd down his rusty auld gun ; 
His bullets he pat in the other, 

That he for the purpose had run. 

* The author of this clever and lively song, which was occasioned by 
the false alarm of invasion, in 1805, at this day ftUs the \ium\Ae o^oft qH 
bedbrin the parish ofBowden, Roxburghshite. 
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Then hvmpled he out in a huny. 

While Janet his courage bewails. 
And cried out, Dear Symon, be warjr I 

And teuchly she hung by his tails. 
Let be wi' your kindness, cried Symon, 

Nor Tex me wi' tears and wi' cares ; 
For, now to be ruled by a woman, 

Nae laurels shall crown my grey hairs. 

Then hear me, quo Janet, I pray thee, 

m tend thee, lore, lirin* or deed, 
And if thou should fa', I'll dee wi' thee. 

Or tie up thy wounds if thou bleed. 
Quo Janet, O, keep frae the riot I 

Last nidit, man, I dreamt ye was deid; 
This aught days I tentit a pyot 

Sit chatt'rin' upon the house-heid. 

As yesterday, workin' my stockin*. 

And you wi* the sheep on the hill, 
A muclde black corbie sat croaking ; 

I kend it forebodit some ill 
Hout, cheer up, dear Janet, be hearty ; 

For, ere the neist sun may gae down, 
Wha kens but I'U shoot Bonaparte, 

And end my auld days in renown. 

Syne off in a hurry he stumpled, 

Wi' bullets, and pouther, and gun ; 
At's curpin auld Janet, too, humpled 

Awa to the neist neebour-toun : 
There footmen and yeomen paradin', 

To scour off in dirdum were seen ; 
And wires and young lasses a' sheddin' 

The briny saut tears frae their een. 

Then aff wi' his bonnet got S3rmie, 
And to the commander he gaes, 

Quo he, sir, I mean to gae wi' ye. 
And help ye to lounder our faes : 

I'm auld, yet I'm teuch as the wire, 
Sae we 11 at the rogues hae a dash. 
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And fegs, if my gun winna fire, 
ril turn her but-end and I'll thrash. 

Well spoken, my hearty old hero 1 

The captain did smilin' reply ; 
But begg'd he wad stay till to-morrow, 

Till day-licht should glent in the sky. 
What reck, a' the stoure cam' to naething ; 

Sae Symon, and Janet his dame^ 
Halescart, frae the wars, without skaithing, 

Graedy bannin' the French, away hame. 



*»* » *»<»«»#»*»<» 



SP£AK ON, SPEAK THUS.* 

RAMSAY. 

Tune— FTiie'* my heart that toe should sunder. 

Speak on, speak thus, and still my grief: 

Hold up a heart that's sinkin' under 
These fears, that soon will want relief. 

When Pate must from his Peggie sunder. 
A gentler face, and silk attire, 

A lady rich in beauty's blossom, 
Alake, poor me, will now conspire 

To steal thee from thy Peggie's bosom. 

No more the shepherd, who excell'd 

The rest, whose wit made them to wonder. 
Shall now his Peggie's praises tell ; 

Oh ! I can die, but nerer sunder. 
Ye meadows, where we often stray'd. 

Ye banks, where we were wont to wander, 
Sweet-scented rocks, round which we play'd, 

You'll lose your sweets when we're asunder. 

Again, ah, shall I ner^r creep 
Around the knowe, with silent duty. 

Kindly to watch thee while asleep, 
And wonder at thy manly beauty ? 

* From the Gentle Shepherd. In this sons RamaaY dispAa^ % deq^Nft %A 
feBtiment whieb he ba» nowhere else reached or attemvteo. 
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Hear, Heaven^ while solemnly I vow, 
Thongfa then shonldst proye a wand'ring lover. 

Through life to thee I shall prove tme, 
Nor be a wife to any other. 



«»#*»»— «i»«w « o« 



MY JO JANET. 

TuKE— 'Jlfy Jo Janet, 

Sweet sir, for your courtesie, 

When ye come by the Bass, then. 
For the lore ye bear to me, 

Buy me a keekin' glass, then. 
Keek into the draw*wel], 

Janet, Janet ; 
There ye'll see your bonnie sell, 
My jo Janet. 

Keekin* in the draw-well clear, 

What if I fa* in, sir ? 
Then a' my kin will say and swear 

I droun'd mysell for sin, sir. 
Hand the better by the brae, 

Janet, Janet; 

Hand the better by the brae. 

My jo Janet. 

Gude sir, for your courtesie, 

Comin' through Aberdeen, then. 
For the lore ye bear to me. 

Buy me a pair o' sheen, then. 
Clout the auld — the new are dear, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Ae pair may gain ye hauf a year. 
My jo Janet. 

But, if, dancin' on the green. 
And skippin' like a maukin, 

They should see my clouted sheen,^ 
Of me they will be taukin\ 
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Dance aye laigh and late at e*en, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Syne their fants will no be seen, 

My jo Janet. 

Kind sir^ for your courtesie, 

When ye gae to the Cross, then, 
For the lore ye bear to me, 

Buy me a pacin' horse, then. 
Pace upon your spinnin' wheel, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Pace upon your spinnin' wheel, 
My jo Janet. 

My spinnin' wheel is auld and stiff. 
The rock o't winna stand, sir ; ' 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 

Employs richt aft my hand, sir. 
Mak' the best o't that ye can, 

Janet, Janet ; 
But like it nerer wale a man. 
My jo Janet.* 



ROY'S WIFE OF ALDIVALLOCH. 

MRS GRANT OF CARRON. 
Tune— r^ Ruffian's Rant, 

RoY'i( wife of Aldiyalloch, 

Roy*s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Wat ye how she cheated me, 

As I came o'er the braes of Balloch ? 

She Tow'd, she swore, she wad be mine ; 

She said she lo'ed me best of onie ; 
But, ah I the fickle, faithless quean, 

She's ta'en the carle, and left her Johnie. 

* From the Tea-Table MiaceUaoy {\lii), where it is printed without 
ly mark. 
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Ob, she was a canty queaD, 

And weel coald dance the Hieland walloch ! 
How happy I, had she been mine. 

Or I been Roy of Aldivalloch I 

Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou' sae sweet and bonnie ! 

To me she ever will be dear, 
Thoiigh she's for ever left her Johnie. 



»»»fm m »»*0*0i**» 



THE WOOING OP •JENNY AND JOCK. 

TuKE— H<y, Jennyy come down to Jock. 

RoB*s Jock cam to woo our Jenny, 

On ae feast-day when he was fou ; 
She baskit her, and made her bonnie. 

When she heard Jock was come to woo : 
She bnrnish'd her, baith breist and brow, 

Made her as clear as ony clock. 
Then spake onr dame, and said, I trow 

Ye're come to woo our Jenny, Jock ! 

Ay, dame, says he, for that I yearn 

To lout my head, and sit down by you. 
Then spak' our dame, and said. My bairn 

Has tocher of her awn to gie yoa. 
Te-hee I quo Jenny ; Keek, I see you ; 

Minnie, this man makes but a mock. 
Why say ye sae ? now leeze me o* you I 

I come to woo your Jenny, quo Jock. 

My bairn has tocher o' her awn, 

Although her fi-iends do nane her lend : 
A stirk, a staig, an acre sawn, 

A goose, a gryce, a clocking-hen ; 
Twa kits, a cogue, a kirn there-ben, 

A kaim, but and a kaiming-stock ; 
Of dishes and ladles nine or ten : 

Come ye to woo our Jenny, Jock? 
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A troch, a trencher^ and a tap, 

A taings, a tnllie, and a tab, 
A sey-dish, and a milking canp, 

A graip into a gndp to grab, 
A shod-snool of a hollan club, 

A froth-stick, can, a creel, a knock, 
A brake for hemp, that she may rub. 

If ye will marry our Jenny, Jock. 

A farm, a farlot, and a peck^ 

A rock, a reel, a gay elwand^ 
A sheet, a happer^ and a sack, 

A ^rdle, and a gnde wheel-band. 
Syne Jock took Jenny by the hand. 

And cried a banquet, and slew a cock ; 
They held the bridal upon land 

That was between our Jenny and Jock. 

The bride, upon her wedding, went 

Barefoot upon a hemlock hill ; 
The Imde's garter was o' bent. 

And she was bom at Kelly milL 
The first propine he hecht her till, 

He hecht to hit her head a knock. 
She beckit, and she held her stUl ; 

And this gate gat our Jenny Jock. 

When she was weddit in his name, 

And unto him she was made spouse, 
They hastit them sune hame again, 

To dinner at the bridal-house, 
^enny sat jouking like a mouse, 

But Jock was kneef as ony cock ; 
Says he to her. Hand up your brows. 

And fa' to your meat, my Jenny, quo Jock. 

What meat shall we set them befom ? 

To Jock service loud can they cry ; 
Serve them wi' sowce and sodden corn, 

Till a' their wames do stand awry. 
Of swine's flesh there was great plenty> 

Whilk was a very {fleasant meat ; 
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And garlick was a sauce right dainty 

To ony man that pleased to eat. 
They had sax laverocks, fat and laden, 

Wi* lang kail, mutton, beef, and brose, 
A wame of painches, tench like plaiden. 

With gnde May batter, milk, and cheese. 
Jenny sat np even at the meace. 

And a' her friends sat her beside ; 
They were a' served ^ith shrewd service. 

And sae was seen upon the bride* 



Now, dame, says Jock, your daughter IVe marri^ 

Although you hold it never so teuch, 
Your friends shall see she's nae miscarried. 

For I wat I have gear eneuch : 
An auld gawed glyde fell over the heuch, 

A cat, a ciiimmie, and a cock ; 
I wanted eight owsen, though I had the pleuch — 

May not this serve your Jenny ? quo Jock. 

I have guid fire for winter weather^ 

A cod o' caff wad fill a cradle, 
A halter and a guid hay-tether, 

A deuk about the doors to paidle ; 
The pummel o' a guid auld saddle, 

And Rob, my erne, hecbt me a sock ^ 
Twa lovely lips to lick a ladle ; • 

Gif Jenny and I agree, quo Jock. 

A treen spit, a ram- horn spoon^ 

A pair o' boots o' barkit leather, 
A graith that's meet to cobble shoon, 

A thraw-crook for to twine a tether ; 
A sword, a swiVel, a swine's blether, 

A trump o' steel, a feather'd lock, 
An auld skull-hat for winter weather, 

And muclde mair, my Jenny, quo Jock. 



^ 
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I hare a cat to catch a mousey 

A gerse green cloak, ^bat it will stenyie^) 
A pitch-fork to defend tne house, 

A pair o* branks, a bridle reinye ; 
Of a' onr store we need not plenyie, 

Ten thousand flechs into a pock; 
And is not this a waukrife menyie, 

To gae to bed with Jenny and Jock ? * 



«*<l»*»K»#»»*i»»»*» 



BONNIE LESLEY. 

BURNS. 
Tune — The CoUiet^s honnie Lassie. 

O, SAW ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gaed o'er the Border ? 
She's gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 
To see her is to love her, 

And loye but her for ever ; 
For nature made her what she is, 

And neyer made anither I 

Thou art a queen, fur Lesley, 

Thy subjects we before thee : 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley ; 

The hearts o' men adore thee. 
The Deil he couldna scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad belang thee ; 
He*d look into thy bonnie &ce. 

And say, I canna wrang thee I 

The Powers aboon will tent thee. 
Misfortune shanna steer thee ; 

Thou'rt like themselves sae lovelv. 
That ill they'll ne'er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 
Return to Caledonie I 

* From Watson's Collection of Scots Poems, Part III., ITU. 

Z 
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That we may brag we hae a lass 
There's nane again sae bonnie.* 



««««>M>MMMMMI««» 



WILLIE BREWD A PECK O* MAUT. 

BURNS. 

Tune— FTiWfe hrtw'd a Peck o* Afaut. 

Oy Willie brew'd a peck o' maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam' to prie ; 
Three blyther lads, that lee lang night, 
Ye wadna fund in Christendie. 
We are na fou, we*re no that fou, 
But just a wee drap in our ee ; 
Tlie cock may craw, the day may daw, 
Bat aye we'll taste the barley bree. 

Here are we met, three merry boys ; 

Three merry boys I trow are we : 
And mony a nicht we've merry been. 

And mony roae we hope to be ! 

It is the roune — I ken her horn— 
That's blinkin' in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sae bricht to wyle us hame, 
But by my sooth she'll wfut a wee. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold coward loun is he ; 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa', 

He is the king amang us three.-f 

• Written in honour of Miss Lesley Bailiie of Ayrshire, {now Mrs Ciim- 
ming of Logie,) when on her way to England, through Dumfries. 

t " This air is Masterton's; the song mine. The occasion of it was this : 
—Mr William Nicol, of the High School. Edinburgh, during the autumn 
vacation, being at MoflFkt, honest Allan, who was at that time on a visit to 
Dalswinton, and I, went to pay Nicol a visit. Vie had such a Joyous meet- 
ing, that Mr Masterton and I agreed, each in our own way, that we should 
celebrate the business." Burns, apud Cromek's Select Scottish Songt, 
voL IL p. 133. Currie, who mentions that Nicol's farm was that of lig- 
gan, in Nithsdale, adds, that ** these three honest fellowB— all men of us- 
OQmmon talents, were in 1798 all under the turf." 
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THE POSIE. 

BURNS. 
TuwE— TAtf Posie. 

iy Inve will Tentnre in where it danma weel be seen ; 
y luTe will yentnre in where wisdom ance has been ; 
1 1 will donn yon rirer rore, amang the wood sae 

green, 
id a' to pa* a posie to my ain dear May. 

e primrose I will pon, the firstlin o' the year ; 
id I will pon the pinl^ the emblem 6* my dear ; 
r she's the pink o* womankind^ and blooms without 

a peer: 
id a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

pon the buddin' rose, when Phoebns peeps in view, 
r it's like a baumy kiss o' her sweet bonnie mon ; 
e hyacinth's for constancy, wi' its unchanging blue : 
id a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

e lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
id in her lorely bosom I'll place the lily there ; 
e daisy's for simplicity, of unaffected air : 
id a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

e hawthorn I will pu*, wi' its locks o' siller grey, 
lere, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day ; 
t the songster's nest within the bush I winna take 

away : 
d a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

e woodbine I will pou when the e'enin' star is near^ 
d the diamond-draps o' dew shall be her een sae clear; 
B violet's for modesty, which weel she fa's to wear : 
d a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

tie the posie round wi' the silken band o' lure, 
d I'll place it in her breast, and 1*11 swear by a' above. 
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That to my latest breath o' life the band shall ne*er re- 

moTe : 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 



<»<»»»»»<i» »#«»»» 



KIND ROBIN LO'ES MB. 

Tune — Robin lo'es me, 

Robin is my only jo, 

For Robin has the art to lo'e ; 

Sae to his suit I mean to bow, 

Because I ken he lo'es me. 
Happy, happy was the shower. 
That led me to his birken bower, 
Where first of love I fand the power, 

And kenn'd that Robin lo'ed me. 

They speak of napkins, speak of rings. 
Speak of gluves and kissin' strings ; 
And name a thousand bonnie things. 

And ca' them signs he lo'es me. 
But I'd prefer a smack o* Rob^ 
Seated on the velvet fog, 
To gifts as lang's a plaiden wab ; 

Because I ken he lo'es me. 

He's tall and sonsie, frank and free, 
Lo'ed by a', and dear to me ; 
Wi' him I'd Uve, wi* him I*fl dee, 

Because my Robin lo'es me. 
My tittie Mary said to me, 
Our courtship but a joke wad be. 
And I or lang be made to see 

That Robin didna lo'e me. 

But little kens she what has been^ 
Me and my honest Rob between ; 
And in his wooing, O sae keen 
Kind Robin is that lo'es me. 
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Then fly, ye lazy hoars, away, 
And hasten on the happy day, 
When, Join your hands. Mess John will sfty, 
And mak him mine that lo'es me. 

Till then, let every chance nnite 
To fix onr lore and give delight. 
And I'll look down on such wi' spite, 
Wha douht that Rohin lo'es me. 
O hey, Rohin I quo she, 
O hey, Rohin I. quo she, 
O hey, Rohin I quo she ; 
Kind Rohin lo'es me.* 



DIRGE OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF, 

WHO WAS EXECUTED AFTER THE REBELLION OF 

1745. 

Son of the mighty and the free. 

Loved leader of the faithful hrave, 
Was it for high-rank'd chief like thee 

To fill a nameless grave? 
Oh, hadst thou slumhe/d with the slain, 

Hacl glory's death^hed heen thy lot, 
£ven though on red Culloden's plain, 

We then had moum'd thee not. 

But darkly closed thy mom of fame, ' 

That mom whose sunbeams rose so fair : 
Revenge alone may breathe thy name. 

The watch-word of despair. 
Yet,' oh, if gallant spirit's power 

Has e'er ennobled death like thine, 
Then glory mark'd thy parting hour. 

Last of a mighty line. 

O'er thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 
But cannot cheer their lonely gloom ; 

• From Herd's ColIectioD, 1776. 



i 
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Those beams that gild thy native walls 
Are sleeping on thy tomb. 

Spring on tbe mountains laughs the while. 
Thy green woods wave in yernal air ; 

But tne loTed scenes may yainly smile- 
Not e'en thy dost is there. 

On thy bine hills no bugle's sound 

Is mixing with the torrent's roar ; 
Unmark'd the red deer sport around— 

Thou lead'st the chase no more. 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still^- 

Those halls where swell'd the choral strain ; 
They hear the wild winds murmuriDg shrilly 

And all is hush'd again. 

Thy bard his pealing harp has broke— 

His fire, his joy of song, is past I 
One lay to moam thy fate he woke, 

His saddest, and his last. 
No other theme to him is dear 

Than lofty deeds of thine : 
Hush'd be the strain thou canst not hear, 

Last of a mighty line.* 



«» o»<i»«i»<i* oro x o 



WOO'D, AND MARRIED, AND A'. 

TuKE— FFooV, and Married^ and a\ 

The bride cam out o' the byre, 

And, O, as she dighted her cheeks ! 
Sirs, I'm to be married the night. 

And have neither blankets nor sheets ; 
Hare neither blankets nor sheets, 

Nor scarce a coverlet too ; 
The bride that has a' thing to borrow. 

Has e'en right muckle ado. 
Woo'd, and married, and a'. 
Married, and woo'd, and a' ! 

« From The Scottish Minstrel, 1824-8. 
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And was she nae very weel off, 
That was woo'di and married, and a' ? 

Out spake the bride's father, 

As he cam' in frae the pleugh ; 
O, hand your tongue, my dochter, 

And ye'se get gear eneugh ; 
The stirk stands i' th' tether. 

And our bra* bawsint yade, 
Will carry ye hame your com — - 

What wad ye be at, ye jade ? 

Out spake the bride's mither, 

What deil needs a' this pride ? 
I had nae a plack in my pouch 

That night I was a bride ; 
My gown was linsy-woolsy, 

And ne'er a sark ava ; 
And ye hae ribbons and buskins, 

Mae than ane or twa. 

What's the matter, quo Willie ; 

Though we be scant o' claes, 
We'll creep the closer thegither, 

And weil smoor a' the fleas : 
Simmer is coming on, 

And we'll get taits o' woo ; 
And we'll get a lass o' our ain, 

And she'll spin claiths anew. 

Out spake the bride's brither, 

As he came in wi' the kye ; 
Poor Willie wad ne'er hae ta'en ye, 

Had he kent ye as weel as I ; 
For ye're baith proud and saucy, 

And no for a poor man's wife ; 
Gin I canna get a better, 

Fse ne'er tak ane i' my life. 

Out spake the bride's sister 

As she came in frae the byre ; 
O gin I were but married. 

It's a' that I desire ; 
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Bot we poor folk maun live single, 
And do the best that we can ; 

I dinna care what I shou'd want 
If I con'd get bat a man.* 



1 



mf^»*00mtm0t*0*» 



WOOED, AND MARRIED, AND A' 

MRS SCOTT OF DUMBARTONSHIRB. 

The grass had nae freedom o' growin' 

As iang as she wasna awa ; 
Nor in the toon could there be stowin' 

For wooers that wanted to ca*. 
Sic boxin', sic brawlin*^ sic dandn'. 

Sic bowin' and shakin* a paw ; 
The toun was for eyer in bndyies : 
But now the lassie's awa. . 
Wooed^ and married, and a', 

Married^ and wooed, and a' ; 
The dandalie toast of liie parish, 
She's wooed, and she's carried awa. 

But had he a' kenn'd her as I did. 

His wooin' it wad hae been sma' : 
She kens neither bakin', nor brewin'. 

Nor cardin', nor spinnin' ava ; 
Bat a' her skill lies in her buskin' : 

And, O, if her braws were awa, 
She sane wad wear out o' fashion. 

And knit np her baggers wi' straw. 

Bat yesterday I gaed to see her. 

And, O^ she was bonnie and braw ; 
She cried on her gnderoan to gie her 

An ell o' red ribbon or twa. 
He took, and he set down beside her 

A wheel and a reel for to ca' ; 
She cried. Was he that way to goide her ? 

And out at the door and awa. 

♦ From Herd's CoUection, 1T76. 
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The first road she gaed was her mither, 

Wha said. Lassie, how gaes a' ? 
Quo she, Was it for nae i^t 

That I was married awa, 
But to be set down to a wheelie, 

And at it for ever to ca' ? 
And syne to hae't reeFd by a chieldie 

That's ererly crying to draw. 

Her mither said till her, Hech, lassie I 

He's wisest, I fear, o' the twa ; 
There'll be little to put in the tassie, 

Gif ye be sae backward to draw ; 
Fof now ye should work like a tiger, 

And at it baith wallop and ca*, 
Sae lang's ye hae youdith and vigour, 

And weahies and debt keep awa. 

Sae swift'away hame to your haddin' ; 
The mair fule ye e'er came awa : 
^ Ye maunna be ilka day gaddin'. 

Nor gang sae white-finger'd and braw ; 
For now wi' a neebor ye're yokit. 
And wi' him should cannilie draw ; 
. Or else ye deserve to be knockit — 
So that's an answer for a'. 

Young luckie thus fand hersell mither'd. 

And wish'd she had ne'er come awa ; 
At length wi' hersell she consider'd. 

That hameward 'twas better to draw, 
And e'en tak a chance o' the landin', 

However that matters might fa' : 
Folk maunna on freits aye be standin'. 

That's wooed, and married, and a'.* 

• From Cromek's Seleet Soottiih Songs, 1810. 
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PRINCE CHARLES AND FLORA 
MACDONALD'S WELCOME TO SKYE. 

SAID TO BE FROM THE GAELIC. 

Tune— C^rZi«*« welcome to Skye. 

Tere are two ponny maitens^ and tree ponny maiteiiB, 

Come over te Minch, and come over te main, 
With te wind for teir way, and te corrie for teir hame; 

Let ns welcome tem pravely nnto Skhee akain. 
Come along, come along, wit your poatie and yonr song, 

YoQ two ponny maitens, and tree ponny maitens ; 
For te nicht it is dark, and te red-coat is gane, 

And you're pravely welcome unto Skhee akain. 

Tere is Flora, mv honey, so tear and so ponny, 

And one that is tall, and comely witali ; 
Put te one as my khing, and te other as my queen, 

Tey*re welcome unto te isle of Skhee akain. 
Come along, come along, wit your poatie and your song, 

Ypu two ponny maitens, and tree ponny maitens ; 
For te Ihady of Macoulain she lieth her lane, 

And you re pravely welcome to Skhee akain. 

Her arm it is strong, and her petticoat is long, 

My one ponny maiten, and two ponny maitens ; 
Put teir hed shall be clain on te heather most crain ; 

And tey're welcome unto te isle of Skhee akain. 
Come along, come along, wit your poatie and your song, 

You one ponny maiten, and two ponny maitens ; 
Py te sea-moullit's nest I will watch ye,ower te main; 

And you re tearly welcome to Skhee akain. 

Tere's a wind on te tree, and a ship on te sea, 

My two ponny maitens, and tree ponny maitens ; 
On te lea of the rock shall your cradle be rock ; 

And you're welcome unto te isle of Skhee akain. 
Come along, come along, wit your poatie and your song, 

My two ponny maitens, and tree ponny maitens : 
More sound shall you sleep, when you rock on te deep ; 

And yen's aye pe welcome to Skhee akain.* 

• From the Jacobite Relics, 1821. 
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THE BATTLE OP SHEBIPP-MUIR.» 

TuKE^JTtf rariy and they ran. 

There's some say that we wan. 

And some say that they wan. 
And some say that nane wan at a', man ; 

But ae thing Fm 8ure> 

That at Sheriff-muir 
A hattle there was, that I saw, man ; 

And we ran, and they ran ; and they ran, and we 
ran; 

And we ran, and they ran awa, man. 

Brave Argyle and Belhaven,' 

Not like frighted Leven,^ 
Which Rothes^ and Haddington^ saw, man ; 
. For they all, with Wightman,® 

Advanced on the right, man. 
While others took flight, heing raw, man. 

Lord Roxhurgh'^ was there. 

In order to share 
With Douglas,^ who stood not in awe, man, 

Volunteerly to ramble 

With Lord Loudoun Campbell ; ^ 
Brave Ilay^^ did suffer for a*, man. 

Sir John Shaw," that great knight. 
With broadsword most bright, 

I Fought on the 13th of November, 1715, belnreen the forces of Kinir 
Geoige L, under John Duke of Argyle, and those of " the Pretender," 
oommanded by John Earl of Mar. The issue of this battle was uncertain, 
the right wings of both armies being successful, while both left wings were 
defeated. It is this winning and running, common to both parties, which 
forms the principal humour of the song. 

s 8 4 6 Cord Belhaven, the Earl of Leven, and the Earls of Rothes and 
Haddingt(Mi, who all bore arms as volunteers in the xoyal army. 

® Major-General Joseph Wightman, who oonmiandm the centre of the 
royal army. 

7 John, fifth Duke of Roxburgh, a loyal volunteer. 

8 Archibald, Duke of Douglas, who commanded a body of his vassals in 
the royal army. 

9 Hugh Campbell, third Earl of Loudoun, of the royal army. 

10 The Earl of Hay, brother to the Duke of Argyle. He came up to the 
field only a few hours before the battle, and had the misfortune to be 
wounded. 

II Sir John Shaw of Greenock, an officer in the troop of volunteers, 
noted for his keen Whiggisb spirit. 
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On horaebadc he briskly did charge, man ; 

An hero that's bold, 

None conld him withhold, 
He stoutly enconnter'd the targemen. 

For the cowardly Whittam,** 

For fear they should cut him. 
Seeing glittering broadswords with a pa*, man. 

And that in such thrang," 

Made Baird aid-du-camp. 
And from the brave clans ran awa, man. 

The great Colonel Dow, 

Gaed foremost, I trow, 
When Whittam*s dragoons ran awa, man ; 

Except Sandy Baird, 

And Naughton, the laird. 
Their horse show'd their heels to them a', man. 

Brave Mar and Panmure ^^ 

Were firm, I am sure ; 
The latter was kidnapp'd awa, man ; 

But with brisk men about. 

Brave Harry" retook 
His brother, and laugh'd at them a*, man. 

Grave Marshall*^ and Litbgow,^^ 

And Glengary's^'' pith, too. 
Assisted by brave Logie A'mon*,^® 

And Gordons the bright, 

Sae boldly did fight, 
The red-coats took flight and awa, man. 

Strathmore^^ and Clanrouald^^ 
Cried still, " Advance, Donald !" 

V 

1' Major-Oenenl Whitham, who commanded the left wing of the King's 
anny. 

IS James, Earl of Panmure. 

^* The Honourable Harry Maule of Kellie, brother to the foregoing, 
whom he re-captured after the engagement. 

15 16 The EarU of Marischal and Linlithgow. 

i7 The Chief of Glengary. 

1^ Thomas Drummond of Logie Almond. 

19 The Earl of Strathmore. killed in the battle. 

» The Chief of Clanranald. 
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Till both of these heroes did fa*, man ; 

For there was sic hashing, 

And broadswords a-clashing, 
Brave Forfar^^ himsell got a daw, man. 

Lord Perth'' stood the storm, 

Seaforth'^ but lukewarm, 
Kibyth'* and Strathallan'^ not slaw, man ; 

Aiid Hamilton ^^ pled 

The men were not bred. 
For he had no fmcj to fa', man. 

Brave, generous Southesk^''^ 

Tidlibardine *^ was brisk, 
Whose father, indeed, would not draw, man. 

Into the same yoke, 

Which served for a cloak. 
To keep the estate 'twixt them twa, man. 

Lord Rollo,'9 not fear'd, 

Kintore^° and his beard, 
Pitsligo^^ and Ogilvie^' a*, man. 

And brothers Balfours, 

They stood the first stotirs ; 
Clackmannan^^ and Bnrleigh^ did claw, man. 

Bnt Cleppan^* acted pretty. 

And Strowan,^ the witty, 
A poet that pleases ns a*, man ; 

For mine is bat rhyme. 

In respect of what's fine, 
Or what he is able to draw, man. 

>i The Earl of Forfar— on the King's side— wounded in the engagement. 

» James, Lord Dnimmond, eldest son of the Earl of Perth, was Lieu* 
tenant-general of horse under Mar, and behaved with great gallantry. 

S8 William Mackenzie, fifth Earl of Seaforth. 

M The Viscount Kilsyth. ^ The Viscount Strathallan. 

^ Lieutenant-general Geoi^ Hamilton, commanding under the Earl of 
Mar. 

97 James, fifth Earl of Southesk. 

S8 The Marauis of Tullibardine, eldest son of the Duke of Athotei ' 

» Lord Rolto. ao The Earl of Kintore^ 

ai Lofd Pitsligo. 8> Lord Ogilvie, son of the Earl of Airlr. 

38 Bmoe, Laird of Clackmannan— the husband, I believe, of the old Udy 
who knighted Robert Bums with the sword <^ Bruce, at Clackmannan 
Tower. 

M Lord Bnrleiffh. 35 Major William Clephane. 

^ Alexander Robertaon ofSiruan, chief of the HobeKtiQiDa. 
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For Hontly^^ and Sindair,^' 

They baith play'd the tinkler^ 
With consciences black like a craw, man ; 

Some Angus and Fife men^ 

They ran for their life, man. 
And ne'er a Lot*s wife there at a', man I 

Then Lawrie, the traitor, 

Who betray'd his master, 
His king, and his country^ and a*i man, 

Pretending Mar might 

Give order to fight 
To the right of the army awa, man ; 

Then Lawrie, for fear 

Of what he might hear, 
Took Drummond's best horse, and awa, man ; 

'Stead of going to Perth, 

He crossed the Firth, 
Alongst Stirling Bridge, and awa, man. 

To London he press'd, 

And there he addressed, 
That he behaved best o' them a', man ; 

And there, without strife, 

Got settled for life, 
An hundred a-year to his ia', man. 

In Borrowstounness, 

He rides with disgrace. 
Till his neck stand in need of a draw, man ; 

And then in a tether, 

Hell swing from a ladder. 
And go off the stage with a pa', man.^ 

Rob Roy*° stood watch 
On a hill, for to catch 

B7 Alexander, Marquis of Huntly, afterwards Duke of Oorddo. 

» The Master of Sinclair. 

S0 Theie four stanias seem to refer to a cireumstanoe reported at the 
thne ; namely, that a person had left the Duke of Argyle's army, and join- 
ed the Earl of Mar's, beftnre the battle, intending to act as a spy ; and that, 
being employed by Mar to inform the left wing that the right was victo- 
rions, he gave a contrary statement, and, after seeing them retire accord- 
ingly, went back again to the royal army. 

*o The eelebnted Rob Roy. This redoubted hero wa< prevented, by 
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Tbe booty, for ought that I saw, man ; 

For he ne'er advanced 

From tbe place be was stanced, 
Till no more to do there at a', man. 

So we all took the flight, 

And Mowbray tbe wrigbt, 
But Lethem, tbe smith*, was a braw man. 

For he took the gout. 

Which truly was wit, 
By judging it time to withdraw, man. 

And trumpet McLean, 

Whose breeks were not clean, 
Through misfortune he happened to fa', man ; 

By saving bis neck. 

His trumpet did break, 
Came a£f without music at a*, man. 

So there such a race was. 

As ne*er in that place was. 
And as little chase was at a', man ; 

From other they ran, 

Without touk of drum, 
They did not make use of a pa', man. 

Whether we ran, or they ran. 

Or we wan, or they wan. 
Or if there was winning at a', man. 

There's no man can tell, 

Save our brave general], 
Wha first began running awa, man, 

Wr tbe Earl o' Seafortb, 

And the Cock o* the North ;4» 
But Florence ran fastest ava^ man, 

Save the laird o* Phineven,*^ 

Who swore to be even 
Wi* any general or peer o' them a', man, 

ndxed inotiTes, from joining either party : he could not fight agadnst the 
Earl of Mar, consistent with his conscience, nor could he oppose the Duke 
of Argyle, without forfeiting the protection kA a powerful fnend. 

^1 An hcmorary popular tttle Of the Dnke of Gordon. 

^' Camegy of ffinhaycn. 
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And we rauy and they ran ; and they ran, and we 

ran; 
And we ran, and they ran awa, man.^ 
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THE BATTLE OF SHERIPF-MUIR. 

BURNS. 
TuvE— .7A« Cameroman Rant. 

Oy CAM ye here the fecht to shnn, 

Or herd the sheep wi' me> man ;; 
Or was ye at the Shirra-muiry 

And did the hattle see, man ? 
I saw the hattle, sair and tench, 
And reekin red ran mony a sheuch ; 
My heart, for fear, ga'e sough for soagh, 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
O*. clans frae wuds, in tartan duds, 

Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 

The red-coat lads, wi' hlack cockades, 

To meet them were na slaw, jnan ; 
They rush'd, and push'd, and hluid out-gush'd, 

And mony a houk did fa', man : 
The great Argyle led on his files, 
I wat they glanced twenty miles ; 
They hough'd the clans like nine-pin kyles ; 
They hack'd and hash'd, while hroadswords clash'd. 
And through they dash*d, and hew'd and smash*d, 

Till fey men died awa, man. 

But had you seen the philahegs, 

And skyrin' tartan trews, man, 
When in the teeth they daur'd our Whigs 

And covenant true-hlues, man : 
In lines extended lang and largej 
When bayonets opposed the targe, 

^ From Herd's CoHection, 1776, except the nxth and the two last 
verses, which are added from the Jacobite Relics, although they contain a 
contradiction regarding the conduct of tlie EarLof Mar. 
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And thousands hasten'd to the charge ; 
Wi' Highland wrath, they frae the sheath 
Drew hlades o' death, till, out o' hreath, 
They fled like frighted doos, man. 

how deil, Tarn, can that he true ? 
The chase gaed frae the north, man ; 

1 saw mysell, they did pursue 

The horsemen back to Forth, man ; 
And at Dunblane, in my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi' a' their might, 
And straight to Stirling wing'd their flight ; 
But, cursed lot I the gates were shut. 
And mony a huntit puir red-coat 

For fear amaist did swarf, man. 

My sister Kate cam up the gate, 

Wi' orowdie unto me, man ; 
She swore she saw some rebels run 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man : 
Their left-hand general had nae skill. 
The Angus lads had nae guid-will , 
That day their neebours' blnid to spill ; 
For fear, by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o* brose, they scared at blows, 

And hameward fast did flee, man. 

They've lost some gallant gentlemen 
Ajnang the Highland clans, man ; 

I fear my Lord Panmure is slain. 
Or in his enemies* hands, man. 

Now wad ye sing this double flight, 

Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 

And mony bade the world gude night ; 

Say pell and mell, wi' muskets' knell, 

How Tories fell, and Whigs to hell 
Flew aff in frighted bands, man.* 



• Bums wrote this song upon the model of an old one« caHed " A Dia- 
igue between Will Lick-fadle and Tom Clean-cogue, twa shepherds, wha 
ere feeding their flocks on the Ochil Hills, the day the battle of Sheriff- 
uir was fought ;** which may be found in many ordinary collectk>ns. 

2 A 
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THE CARLE HE CAM O WER THE CRAFT. 

TuxE— TAe Cark he cam omer the Craft, 

The carle he cam ower the craf^ 

Wi* his beard new-fihaven ; 
He looked at me as he'd been daft, — 

The carle trowed that I wad liae him. 
Hout awa I I winna hae him I 

Na, forsooth, I wimia hae him ! 
For a' his beard new-shayen, 

Ne'er a bit o' me will hae him. 

A siller brooch he gae me neist, 

To fasten on my curchie nookit ; 
I wore 't a wee upon my breist, 

But soon, alake I the tongue o't crookit ; 
And sae may his ; I winna hae him I 

Na, forsooth, I winna hae him I 
Twice-a-baim's a lassie's jest ; 

Sae ony fool for me may hae him. 

The carle has nae fault bat ane ; 

For he has land and dollars plenty ; 
But, wae's me for him, skin and bane 

Is no for a plump lass of twenty. 
Hout awa, I winna hae him ! 

Na, forsooth, I winna hae him I 
What signifies his dirty riggs, 

And cash, without a man wi* them ? 

But should my cankert daddie gar 

Me tak him 'gainst my inclination, 
I warn the fumbler to beware 

That antlers dhma claim their station. 
Hout awa I I winna hae him ! 

Na, forsooth, I winna hae him I 
I'm fleyed to crack the holy band, 

Sae lawty says, I should na hae him.* 

• From the Tea-Talile Miaeellaiiy, 1724 
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THE BIRKS OF INVERMAY.* 

J>AVID MALLET. 

Tune — The Birks oflnvermay. 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring, 
Invite the tnnefu* birds to sing ; 
And, while they warble from the spray, 
. Love melts the miiversal lay. 
Let us, Amanda, timely wise^ 
Like them, improve the hour that flies ; 
And in soft raptures waste the day, 
Among the birks of Invermay. 

For soon the winter of the year. 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this thy living bloom will fade. 
As that will strip the verdant shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'er, 
The feather'd songsters are no more ; 
And when they drop, and we decay. 
Adieu the birks of Invermay I 

[rev. DR BRYCE Ot KIRKNEWTON.] 

The laverocks, now, and lintwhites'sing, 
The^ rocks around with echoes ring ; 
The mavis and the blackbird vie. 
In tuneful strains, to glad the day ; 
The woods now wear their summer suits ; 
To mirth all nature now invites : 

• IiiTennay is a small woody glen, watered by the rivulet May, which 
ere joins the river Earn. It is about five miles above the bridge of Earn, 
d nearly nine from Perth. The seat of Mr Belsches, the proprietor of 
is poetical region, and who takes from it his territorial dengnation, 
mds at the bottom of the glen. Both sides of the little vale are complete- 
wooded, chiefly with birches ; and it is altogether, in point of natural 
ireliness. a scene worthy of the attention of the amatory muse. The course 
the May is so sunk among rocks, that it cannot be seen, but it can easily 
I traced in its progress by another sense. The peculiar sound which it 
akes in rushing through one particular part of its narrow, rugged, axid 
rtuous cluumel, has occasioned the descriptive appellation of the HumbU' 
tmbie to be attadied to that auarter of the vale. Invermay may be at 
ice and correctly described as the fairest possible little miniature specimen 
cascade scenery* 
The Song appeared in the 4th volume of the Tea-Table Mitcellany. 
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Let Qs be blythesomey then, and gay, 
Among the lurks of Inrermay. 

Behold the hillfl and Tales aroand^ 
With lowing herds and flocks abound ; 
The wanton kids and frisking lambs 
Gambol and dance around their dams : 
The busy bees, with humming noise, 
And ail the reptile kind rejoice : 
Let ns, like them, then, sing and play 
Abont the birks of Inyermay. 

Hark, how the waters, as they fall, 
Loudly my lore to gladness odil ; 
The wanton waves sport in the beams, 
And fishes play throughout the streams : 
The circling sun does now adyance, 
And all the planets round him dance : 
Let us as jovial be as they, 
Among the birks of Invermay. 
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THE MUCKIN* O* GEORDIE'S BYRE. 

TuME— 7^ mucXriii* o* Geordie*! Byre. 

The muckin* o' Geordie's byre, 

And the shoolin* the gruip sae clean. 
Has gar'd me weit my cheeks. 
And greit wi' baith my een. 
It was ne'er my father's will, 

Nor yet my mother's desire, 
That e'er I should fyle my fingers, 
Wi' muckin' o* Geordie's byre. 

The mouse is a merry beast. 
The moudiewort wants the een ; 

But the warld shall ne'er get wit,* 
Sae merry as we hae been. 
It was ne'er, &c,t 

* I. e. Nerer be infonne4. f From fferdPi ColleeUoo, 1776. 
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PATIBS COURTSHIP. 

Tvun^^J^atUU Wedding* 

As Patis came inirae the dale, 

Drivin' his wedders before him. 
He met bonnie M^ ganging hame— 

Hec beauty was like for to smoore him. 

Maggie, lass, dinna ye ken 

That you and I 's gann to be married ? 

1 rather had broken my leg, 

Before sic a bargain miscarried. 

O Patie, lad, trha telFd ye that ? 

I tit)w o' news they've been scanty : 
Fm nae to be married the year, 

Though I should be courted by twenty I 

Now, Maggie, what gars ye to taunt ? 

Is 't 'cause that I haena a mailen ? 
The lad that has gear needna want 

For neither a half nor a haill ane.* 

My dad has a gude grey meare, 
And yours has twa cows and a filly ; 

And that will be plenty o' gear : 
Sae, Maggie, be na sae ill-willy. 

Weel, Patie, lad, I dinna ken ; 

But first ye maun speir at my daddie ; 
YouVe as weel bom as Ben, 

And I canna say but I'm ready. 

We hae wealth o' yam in clews, 

To mak me a coat and a jimpey. 
And plaidin' eneuch to be trews — 

Gif ye get it, I shanna scrimp ye 1 

* It was formerlj customary in Scotland for two or more farmers to unite 
I learing and cultivating one farm. There is a maiUn in the neighbour- 
30d of the town ot Peebles, now occupied by one person, but which, little 
lore than forty years ago, sustained and gave employment to three farmers, 
«h of whom reared a large fiunily. 
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Now fair &' ye, my bonnie Meg ! 

Fee e'en let a smackie gae wi* ye : 
May my neck be as lang as my leg, 

If I be an ill husband onto ye ! 

Sae gang yonr ways hame e'en now ; 

Mak ready gin this day fifteen days ; 
And tell your father frae me, 

I'll be his gude-son * in great kindness. 

Maggie's as blythe as a wran, 
BcNdin' the blast o' ill weather ; 

And a' the gaite singin' she ran. 
To tell the news to her father. 

Bat aye the add man cried ont^ 
He 11 no be o' that mind on Sunday. 

There's nae fear o' that, qao' Meg ; 
For I gat a kiss on the bounty. 

And what was the matter o' that ? 

It was naething out o' his pocket. 
I wish the news were true, 

And we had him fairly bookit*. 

For Patie's a very gude lad. 

And wedders has little frae twenty, 

And mony gude trifles beside ; 
He's no to fling at, gin he want ye.^ * 

A very wee while after that, 
Wha cam to our biggin but Patie ? 

Dress'd up in a braw new coat. 

And wow but he thocht himsell pretty I 

His bonnet was little frae new. 
And in it a loop and a slittie. 

To draw in a ribbon sae blue. 
To bab at the neck o' his coatie. 

Then Patie cam in wi* a stend ; 
Cried, Peace be under the biggin I 

« Son-in-law. 
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You're welcome, quo' William, Come ben, 
Or I wish it may rive frae the riggin ! 

Come in your ways/ Pate, and sit domi. 
And teirs a' your news in a hurry ; 

And haste ye, Meg, and be dune. 
And hing on the pan wi' the berry. 

Quoth Patie, My news is na thrang ; 

Yestreen I was wi' his honour ; 
IVe taen three rigs o' braw land. 

And bound mysell under a honour : 

And, now, my errand to you, 
Is for Maggie to help me to labour ; 

But I'm fear*d well need your best cow. 
Because that our haddin's but sober. 

Quoth William, To harl ye through, 
I'll be at the cost o' the bridal ; 

Fse cut the craig o' the ewe^ 
That had amaist dee'd o' the side-ill : 

And that'll be plenty o' broe, 
Sae lang as our well is na reested, 

To a* the neebors and you ; 
Sae I think we'll be nae that ill feasted. 

Quoth Patie, O that'll do weel. 

And I'll gie you your brose i' the momin*, 
O' kail that was made yestreen, 

For I like them best i' the forenoon. 

Sae Tam, the piper, did play ; 

And ilka ane danced that was willin' ; 
And a' the lave they rankit through ; 

And they held the wee stoupie aye fillin'* 

The auld wives sat and they chew'd ; 

And when that the carles grew nappy. 
They danced as weel as they dow'd, 

Wi' a crack o' their thooms and a happie* 



i 
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The lad that wore the white band, 
I think they ca'd him Jaime Mather, 

He took the bride by the hand. 
And cried to play up Maggie Laitda 
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JACKY LATIN. 

[mevxb bbfobe published.] 

Het my Jack, howe my Jack, 

Hey my Jacky Latin ! 
Becanse he conldna get a kiss, 

His heart was at t^be breakin*. 

A lad there cam to Peebles tonn, 

They ca'd him Jacky Latin ; 
Pearlin bands upon his hands, 

And, oh ! bat he was handsome. 

He's come vapourin' np the toon ; 

He's come wi' sic an air ! 
And he's gane into a barber's shop. 

For the dressin' o' his hair. 

Up the gate, and donn the gate. 

And in the gann hame, 
A bonnie lass gied him the slicht, 

And gar'd him gang his lane. 

As he gaed donn by Femie-hangh, 

And in by Scott s Mil), 
There be saw the bonnie lass 

Upon Cardrona Hill. 

He bad a merry wanton ee. 
But and a wylie look ; 

• This rude but humorous old song first aDpeared in Herd's C<riIection. 
The yersion here given is composed of that which Mr Herd published, and 
another which appeared in the later work of Mr Robert Jamieson, Popu- 
lar Ballads and Songs, 1806; the best lines and stanzas being adopted £rom 
each. 



He thocht to tak the lassie's heart 
Out frae her t^ houk. 

He's ta'en her by the mande-neiiky 

And bade her stand still ; 
But she has gi'en a frisk abont^ 
And whirl'd him ower the hill. 
Hey my Jack, howe my Jack, 

Hey my Jacky Latin I 
Because he couldna get a kiss, 
His heifft was at the breakin' I * 
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I CANNA WANT MY GRUEL. 

TvuZ'^Lois, gin I come near ye^ 

There lired a man into the west, 

And, oh I but he was cruel I 
Upon Ids waddin' nicht, at e'en. 

He sat up and grat for gruel. 

They brought to him a gnde sheep's heid, 

A napkin and a towel : 
Gae, tak your whim-whams a' frae me. 

And bring me fast my gruel. 

I' 
[the bride speaks.] 

There is nae meal into the hous ; 

What shall I do, my jewel ? 
Gae to the pock, and shalie a lock, 

For I canna want my gruel. 

There is nae milk into the hous ; 

What shall I do, my jewel ? 
Gae to the midden, and milk the soo ; 

For I winna want my gruel If 

* This humorous old song is taken down from the recitation of an aged 
^eeUes-shiTe lady, whose mother was its heroine. From various circum- 
anees, it is proteble that the real incidait which nve rise to it took place 
t least ninety years ago. Femie-haugh, Scotf s Mill, and Cardrona Hill, 
re three places whidi successively occur on the south bank of the Tweed, 
nmediately below Peebles. 

t This curious old folly is from the Ballad-Book, 1824. 
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TIBBIE FOWLER.* 

Tv^E'^TihHe Fowler. 

Tibbie Fowler o' the Glen, 

There's ower many wooing at her ; 
Tibbie Fowler o' the GleOj, 

There's ower mony wooing at her. 1 J< 

Wooin* at her, pu'in' at her, I ^ 

- Courtin' her, and canna get her ; I I 

JPilthy elf, it's for her pelf { 1 

That a' the lads are wooin' at her. 

Ten cam east, and ten cam west ; 

Ten cam rowin' ower the water ; 
Twa cam down the lang dyke-side : 

There's twa-and-thirty wooin' at her. 

There's seven but, and seven ben. 

Seven in the pantry wi' her ; 
Twenty head about the door : 

There's ane-and-forty wooin' at her I 

She's got pendles in her lugs ; 

Cockle-sbelb wad set her better I 
High-heel'd shoon, and siller tags ; 

And a' the lads are wooin' at her. 

Be a lassie e'er sae black. 

Gin she hae the penny siller. 
Set her up on Tintock tap, 

The wind will blaw a man till her* 

Be a lassie e'er so fair. 

An she want the penny siller, 

• Said to have been written by the Rev. Dr Strachan, late minister of 
Camwath, although certainly grouoded upon a song of older standing, the 
name of which is mentioned in the Tea-Table Miscellany. The two first 
verses of the song appeared in Herd's Collection, 1776. 

There is a tradition at Leith that Tiblue Fowler was a real person^ and 
married, some time during the seventeenth century, to the representatiye of 
the attainted family of Lqgan of Restalrig, whose town-house, dated 1636, 
b still pointed out at the head of a street in Leith, called the Sheriff-brae. 
The marriage-contract between Lo^an and Isabdla Fowler is still extant, 
in the possession of a gentlemAn resident at IMtiuSee Campbcffs History 
qfLeWhnote,^ 311. 
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A flie may fell her in the air, 
Before a man be eyen'd till hen 
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JOCKIE SAID TO JENNY. 

Tune— «/ocA;«6 said to Jenny, 

JocKiE said to Jenny, Jenny wilt thou wed ? 
Ne'er a fit, quo Jenny, for my tocher-gude ; 
For my tocher-gude, I winna marry thee. 
E'en 's ye like, quo' Johnnie ; ye may let it be ! 

I hae gowd and gear ; I hae land eneuch ; 
I hae seven good owsen gangin' in a pleuch ; 
Gangin' in a pleuch, and linkin' ower the lea : 
And, gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 

I hae a^gude ha' house, a bam, and a byre, 
A stack afore the door ; I'll mak a rantin fire : 
III mak a rantin fire, and merry shall we be : 
And, gin ye winna tsk me, I can let ye be. 

Jenny said to Jockie, Gin ye winna tell, 
Ye shall be the lad ; I'll be the lass mysell : 
Ye're a bonnie lad, and I'm a lassie free ; 
Ye're welcomer to tak me than to let me be.* 
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BLINK OVER THE BURN, SWEET 

BETTY.+ 

Tvs'E-^BUnk over the Burn, tweet Betty* 

In simmer I maw'd my meadows. 

In harvest I shure my com ; 
In winter I married a widow ;— 

I wish I was free the morn I 

• From the Tea-Table Miscelluiy, (1724,) where it is marked with the 
ngnature Z. indicating that it was then a song of unknown antiquity. 
Jockie and Jenny> it must be observed, were names which, for a long pe- 
riod previous to the early part of the last century, acted as general titles 
for every Scottish pidr in humble life. The male name, in particular, was 
then invariably used by the English as appropriate to the personified idea 
of a Scotsman— exactly as Sandy is used at the present day. 

t From Herd's CoUecUon, 177& 
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Blink over the hvny tweet Betty, 
Blink aver the burn to me : 

Oh, it is a thousand pities. 
But I was a widow* for thee. 
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WILL YE GANG TO THE HIGHLANDS. 

Will y^ gang wi' me, Liasy Lindsay, 
Will ye gang to the Highlands wi' me? 

Will ye gang wi* me, Lizsy Lindsay, 
My bride and my darling to be ? 

To gang to the Highlands wi' you, sir, 
I dinna ken how that may be ; 

For I ken nae the land that ye live in^ 
Nor ken I the lad I'm gann wi*. 

O Lizay, lass, ye maim ken little. 

If sae ye dinna ken me ; 
For my name is Lord Ronald MacDonald, 

A cldeftam o' high degree* 

She has kilted her coats o' green satin, 
She has kilted them up to the knee. 

And she's aff wi' Lord Ronald MacDonald^ 
His bride and his darling to be. 
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BAUD AWA FRAE ME, DONALD. 

Tune — Donald, 

DONALD. 

O, COMB awa^ come awa, 

Come awa wi' me, Jenny I 
Sic frowns I canna bear frae ane, 

Whase smiles ance ravished me, Jenny. 

* In Scotland, widow sigp^fiea mate andftnu^e^xKaQsniaiuniLXi^ 
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If you'll be kmd» youll nev^ find 
That ought shall alter me, Jenny; 

For ye're the mistress of my mind, 
Whatever you think of me, Jenny I 

First when yoor sweets enslayed my heart, 

Ye seem'd to favour me, Jenny ; 
But now, alas I you act a part 

That speaks inconstancie, Jenny. 
Inconstancie is sic a yice. 

It's not befitting thee, Jenny ; 
It suits not with your rirtne nice, 

To carry sae to me, Jenny. 

JENNY. 

O, baud awa, bide awa, 

Hand awa irae me, Donald I - 
Your heart is made ower large for ane-~ 

It is not meet for me, Donald. 
Some fickle mistress you may find 

Will jilt as fast as thee, Donald ; 
To ilka swain she wiU proYe kind. 

And nae less kind to thee, Donald : 

But iVe a heart that's naething such ; 

'Tis fill'd wi' honestie, Donald, 
m ne'er love mony ; 111 love much ; 

I hate all levitie, Donald. 
Therefore nae mair, wi' art, pretend 

Your heart is chain'd to mine, Donald ; 
For words of falsehood ill defend 

A roving love like thine, Donald. 

First when you courted, I must own, 

I frankly favour'd you, Donald ; 
Apparent worth and fair renown 

Made me believe you true, Donald : 
Qk virtue then seem d to adorn 

The man esteem'd by me, Donald ; 
But now the mask's faun aff, I scorn 

To ware a thocht on thee, Donald. 
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And now for ever hand awa. 

Hand awa frae me, D<Miald ! 
Sae, seek a heart that's like yonr ain, 

And come nae ynair to me, Donald: 
For I'll reserve mysell for ane, 

For ane that's liker me, Donald. 
If sic a ane I canna find, 

I'll ne'er lo'e man, nor thee, Donald. 

DONALD. 

Then I'm the man, and fanse report 
Has only tanld a lie, Jenny ; 

To try thy truth, and make us sport, 
The tale was raised by me, Jenny. 

JENNY. 

When this ye prove, and stfll can love. 
Then come awa to me, Donald I 

I'm weel content ne'er to repent 

That I hae smiled on thee, Donald I * 
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HAUD AWA FRAE ME, DONALD. 

Tuvis^Dondld. 

O, WILL ye hae ta tartan plaid. 

Or will ye hae ta ring, matam ? 
Or will ye hae ta kiss o' me ? 

And tat's a pretty ting, matam I 
Hand awa, bide awa, 

Hand awa frae me, Donald I 
I'll neither kiss nor hae ta ring ; 

Nae tartan plaids for me, Donald ! 

O, see yon not her penny prognes. 
Her fecket-plaid, plue, creen, matam? 

Her twa short hose, and her twa spoigs, 
And shouder-pelt apeen,* matam ? 

• From the Tea*TabIe Miscellany, 1724. f Above. 
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Hand awa, bide awa. 

Bide awa irae me, Donald ! 
Nae shouder-beltSy nae trinkabonts, 

Nae tartan hose for me> Donald I 

Her can pe show a petter hoogb 

Tan him tat wears ta croun, matam ; 
Hersell hae pistol and claymore, 

To flie ta Lallant loon, matam. 
Hand awa, hand awa, 

Hand awa frae me, Donald ! 
For a' yonr houghs and warlike arms, 

Yon re no a match for me, Donald. 

Hersell hae a short coat pi pote. 

No trail my feets at rin, matam ; 
A cntty sark of good ham sheet. 

My motter she pe spin, matam. 
Hand awa, hand awa, 

Hand awa frae me, Donald ; 
G^ hame and hap your naked houghs, 

And fash nae mair wi* me, Donald. 

Ye's ne'er pe pidden work a turn 

At ony kind o' spin, matam ; 
But shug your lenno in a skidl, 

And tidel Highland sing, matam. 
Haud awa, hand awa. 

Hand awa frae me^ Donald I 
Your jogging sculls and Highland sang 

Will sound but harsh wi' me, Donald. 

In ta morning, when him rise, 

Ye's get fresh whey for tea, matam : 
Sweet milk and ream as much you please. 

Far sheeper tan Bohee, matam. 
Haud awa, haud awa, 

Haud awa frae me, Donald I 
I winna quit my morning's tea— 

Your whey will ne'er agree, Donald. 

Haper Gaelic ye'se pe leara, 
And tat'a ta ponny speak, matam \ 
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Ye'se get a sbeese^ and patter kirn : ^ h 

Come wi' me kin ye like, matam. 
Hand awa» hand awa, § 1 

Hand awa fraa me, Donald I 
Yonr Graelic and your Highland cheer 

Will ne'er gae down wY me, Donald. 

Fait, ye'ee pe get a nller protch, 

Pe pigger tan ta moon, matam ; 
Ye'se ride in cnnach * 'ftead o' ooaoh, 

And wow pnt ye'U pe fine, matam. 
Hand awa, hand aw% 

Hand awa frae me, Donald ! 
For a' your Highland rarities, 

Ye're no a match for me^ Donald. 



What 'tis ta way tat ye'll pe kind 

To a pretty man like me, matam I 
Sae lang's claymore hangs py my ude 

I'll nefer marry tee, matam I 
O, come awa, come awa. 

Come awa wi' me, Donald I 
I wadna quit my Highland man ; 

Fraa Lawlands set me free, Donald I f 
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DAME, DO THE THING WHILK I 

DESIRKj: 

Get np, gudewife, don on yonr claise, 
And to the market mak yon honne : 

'Tis lang time sin' your neebors rase ; 
They're weel nigh gotten into the tonne. 

• Boat 

t From Herd's Conection, 1776. Ritson w Ep rc M eg a oonjeoture, that this 
is the song to which the name and the tune originally belonged ; but as it 
did not appear in any collection tin fifty years after the preceding song 
was published in the Tea-Table Miaeellany, and as its language and hu- 
mour evidently bekMig to a later age, I am tempted to think that the re- 
verse was the case. 

% This curious old song, which seems to belong to the same class of hu- 
morous Scottish oomposinons with the " Barring o* the Door." and " Tak 
your auld Cloak about ye,** is given by VUtson, in his Scotish Songs, 
1794, from a manuscript of Charles the Pint's time, in the British Mu- 
seum, (BIk Sloan. 1189.) 
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See ye don on your better goune, 
And gar the lasse big oh the fyre. 

Dame^ do not look as ye wad frowne^ 
But doe the thing whilk I desyre. 

I spier what haste ye hae, gudeman I 

Your mother staid till ye war bom ; 
Wad ye be at the tother can. 

To scoure your throat sae sune this morae ? 

Gude faith, I baud it but a scome, 
. That ye suld with my rising mell ; * 

For when ye have baith said and swome, 
1*11 do but what I like mysell. 

Gudewife, we maun needs have a care, 

Sae lang's we wonne in neebors' rawe, 
O' neeborheid to tak a share, 

And rise up when the cocks does crawe ; 

For I have heard an auld said sawe, 
" They that rise the last big on the fyre.** 

What wind or weather so ever blaw, 
Dame, do the thing whilk I desyre. 

Nay, what do ye talk of neeborheid ? 

Gif I lig in my bed till noone, 
By nae man's shins I bake my breid, 

And ye need not reck what I have done. 

Nay, look to the clooting o' your shoone, 
And with my rising do not mell ; 

For, gin ye lig Imith sheets abune, 
111 do but what I will mysell. 

Gudewife, ye maun neqds tak a care 
To save the geare that we hae won ; , 

Or lye away baith plow and car, 
And hang up Ring f when a' is done« 
Then may our bairns a^'begging run, 

To seek their mister J in the rayre. 
Sae fair a thread as we hae won I 

Dame, do the thing whilk I require. 

• Meddle. f The dog. 

t Supposed to 5ignify money, or means of livelihood. 

2b 
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Gademan, ye may weel a-begviog gang, 

Ye seem sae weel to bear the pocke : 
Ye may aa^ weel gang snne as syne, 

To seek yomr meat amang gade folke. 

In ilka house yell get a locke,* 
When ye come whar your gossips dwell. 

Nay, lo you Inik sae like a gowke, 
ril do but what I list myselL 

Gndewife, you promised, when we were wed, 

That ye wad me truly obey ; 
Mess John can witness what you said, 

And I'll go fetch him in this day : 

And gif that haly man will say, 
Ye'se do the thing that I desyre, 
^ Then sail we sune end up this fray, 
And ye sail do what I require. 

I nowther care for John nor Jacke-* 

I'll tak mv pleasure at my ease ; 
I care not what you say a placke— 

Ye may go fetch him gin ye please. 

And, gin ye want ane of a mease, 
Ye may e'en gae fetch the deil frae belle ; 

I wad you wad let your japin cease, 
For I'll do but what I like mysell. 

Well, sin' it will nae better bee^ 

I'll tak my share or a' bee gane : 
The warst card in my hand siJl flee, 

And, i' faith, I wait I can shifte for ane. 

Ill sell the plow, and lay to wadd the waine. 
And the greatest spender sail beare the bell : 

And then, when all the gudes are ganei 
Dame, do the thing ye list yonrsell. 

# ItandfUl. 
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THE HAWTHORN TREE. 

Tune— 7%d?rd grows a bonuie Brier Bush. 

SWEET are the blossoms o' the hawtborn tree> 
le bonnie milky blossoms o' the hawthorn tree» 
hen the saft wastlin wind, as it wanders ower the lea^ 
)mes laden wi* the breath o' the hawthorn tree. 

ively is the rose in the dewy month o' Jane, 

ad the lily gently bending beneath the sunny noon ; 

it the dewy rose, nor lily fair, is half sae sweet to 

me, 
3 the bonnie milky blossoms o' the hawthorn tree. 

, blythe at fair and market fu* aften hae I been, 
ad wi* a crony frank and leal some happy honrs I*ve 

seen; 
It the blythest hours I e'er enjoy'd were shared, my 

love, wi' thee, 
the gloamin', 'neath the bonnie bonnie hawthorn 

tree* 

treetly sang the blackbird, low in the woody glen, 
id fragrance sweet spread on the gale^ licht ower the 

dewy plain ; 
it thy saft voice and sighing breath w^e sweeter far 

to me, 
bile whispering o' love beneath the hawthorn tree. 

dd Time may wave his dusky wing, and Chance may 

cast his die, 
id the rainbow-hues o' flatt'ring hope may darken in 

the sky, 
y summer pass, and winter stalk stem ower the fro- 

2eii lea, 
r leaf nor milky blossom deck the hawthorn tree ; 

t still'd maun be the pulse that wakes this glowing 

heart of mine, 
r me nae mair the spring maun bud, not summer 

hlossoma shine, 
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And low maun be my hame, sweet maid, ere I be fidse 

to tbee. 
Or forget the vows I breathed beneath the hawthorn 

tree. 
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THE POETS, WHAT FOOLS THETRE 

TO DEAVE U& 

ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
TOME—J^y, let US a* to the hridai. 

The poets, what fools they're to deave ni , 

How ilka ane's lassie's sae fine ; 
Tbe tane is an angel — an^, save ns I 

The neist ane yon meet wi's divine ! 
And then there's a lang-nebbit sonnet, 

Be't Katie, or Janet, or Jean ; 
And the moon, or some far-awa plant's 

Compared to the blink o' her een. 

The earth an' the sea they've ransackit 

For sim'lies to set off their charms ; 
And no a wee flow'r bnt's attackit 

By poets, like bnmbees, in swarms. 
Now, what signifies a' this clatter. 

By chiels that the tnith winna tdl ? 
Wad it no be settlin' the matter^ 

To say, Lass, ye're jnst like yonr sell ? 

An' then there's nae end to the evil. 

For they are no deaf to the din — 
That like me ony pnir luckless deevil 

Datkr scarce look tbe sate they ar^ in I 
But e'en let them be, wi their scomin' : 

There's a lassie whase name I conld tell ; 
Her smile is as sweet as the momin'— - 

But whisht I I am ravin' mysell. 

But he that o' ravin's convickit. 
When a bonnie sweet lass he thiidu on, 
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May he ne*er get vnither strait jacket 
Than that buckled to by Mess John t 

An' he wha — ^though cautions an' canny — 
The channs o' the fair never saw> 

Though wise as King Solomon's grannie, 
I swear is the daftest of a% 



rHEN JOHN AND ME WEBB MARRIED. 

TANNAHILL. 
T u NE — Clean pease ftrae. 

When John and me were married. 

Our hadding was but sma', 
For my minnie, canker'd carline. 

Wad gie us nocht ava. 
I wair't my fee wi' cannie care. 

As far as it wad gae ; 
But, weel I wat, our bridal bed 

Was clean pease strae. 

Wi' working late and early. 

We're come to what you see ; 
For fortune thrave aneath our hands, 

Sae eydent aye were we. 
The lowe o' love made labour light ; 

I'm sure you'll find it sae, 
When kind ye cuddle down at e'en 

'Mang clean pease strae. 

The rose blooms gay on cairny brae 

As weel's in birken shaw. 
And love will live in cottage low, 

As weel's in lofty ha'. 
Sae, lassie, take the lad ye like, 

Whate'er your minnie say, 
Though ye should ^ak your bridal bed 

O' clean pease strae. 
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CAM YE BY ATHOLE. 

HOGG. 

Cam ye by Athole bnies, lad wi* the philabeg, 

Down by the Tummel, or banks of the Grarry? 
Saw ye my lad, wi' his bonnet and white cockade, 
Leaying his mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 
Cbarlie» Charlie, wha wadna follow ihee? 

Lang hast thou loved and trusted us fairly! 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ? 
King of the Highland hearts, bonny Prince 
Charlie! 

I hae but ae son, my brare young Donald I 
But, if I had ten, they should follow Glengary : 

Health to MacDonald and gallant Clan-Ronald, 
For they are the men that wad die for their Charlie. 
Charlie^ Charlie, &c., 

m to Lochiel, and Appin, and kneel to them ; 

Down by Lord Murray, and Roy of Kildarlie ; 
Brave Macintosh he shall fly to the field with them ; 

They are the lads I can trust wi' my Charlie, 
Charlie, Charlie, &c. 

Down through the Lowlands, down wi' the Whigamore, 
Loyal true Highlanders, down wi* them rarely t 

Ronald and Donald, drive on with the braid claymore, 
Over the necks of the foes of Prince Charlie ! 
Charlie, Charlie, &c. 



THERE GROWS A BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

Tune — There grows a bonnie Brier Bush, 

TheriK grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail-yard. 
There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail-yard ; 
And on that bonnie bush there's twa roses I loe dear, 
And they're busy busy courting m out V^\V^«t<\» 
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They shall hing nae mairupon the bush in our kail-yard. 
They shall hing nae mair upon the bash in oar kail-yard ; 
They shall bob on Athole green, and ther^ they will be 

seen. 
And the rocks and the trees shall be their safeguard. 

O my bonnie bonnie flonirs, they shall bloom ower 

them a', 
When they gang to the dancin' in Carlisle ha' ; 
Where Donald and Sandy, I'm sore, will ding them a'. 
When they gang to the dancin' in Carlisle ha'. 

O what' will I do for a lad, when Sandy gangs awa? 

what will I do for a lad, when Sandy gangs awa ? 

1 will awa to Edinburgh, and win a penny fee. 
And see gin ony bonnie laddie '11 fancy me. 

He's coming frae the north that's to marry me. 
He's coming frae the north that's to marry me ; 
A feather in his bonnet, a rose abune his bree ; 
He's a bonnie bonnie lad, an yon be be.* 



THE LAIRD O' COCKPEN. 

Tune— TAe Laird o* Cockpen, 

The Laird o' Cockpen, he's proud an' he's great ; 
His mind is ta'en up wi' the things o' the state : 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep ; 
But farour wi' wooin' was fashions to seek. 

Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 
At his table-head he thought she'd look well ; 
M^Clish's ae daughter o' Claverse-ha' Lee, 
A pennyless lass wi' a lang pedigree. 

His wig was weel pouther'd, as guid as when new. 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue ; 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cock'd hat — 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi' a' that? 

k 

* From Mr Hogg's Jacobite ReUca. 
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He took the grev* mare, and rade caimilie — 
And rapped at the yett o' Clarerse-ba' Lee ; 
" Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben : 
She's wanted to speak wi* the Laird o' Cockpen.** 

Mistress Jean she was makin' the elder-flower wine; 
** And what brings the Laird at sic a like time?** 
She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown, 
Her mntch wi' red ribbons, and gaed awa down. 

And when she cam ben, he boued fii' low ; 
And what was his errand he soon let her know. 
Amased was the Laird, when the lady said, Na, 
And wi' a laigh curtsie she turned awa. 

Dumfounder'd he was, but nae sigh did he gie ; 
He mounted his mare, and rade cannilie ; 
And aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
*< She's daft to refuse the Laird o' Cockpen." 



And now that the Laird his exit had made. 
Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said ; 
** Oh I for ane 1*11 get better, it's waur I'll get ten^- 
I was daft to refuse the Laird o' Cockpen." 

Neist time that the Ldrd and the lady were seen, 
They were gaun arm in arm to the kirk on the green ; 
Now she sits in the ha' like a weel-tappit hen. 
But as yet there's nae chickens appeared at Cockpen«* 



THE KAIL-BROSE OF AULD SCOTLAND. 

TuTSfE^Tfie Rcast-beefofOId England, 

When our ancient forefathers agreed wi* the laird 
For a wee piece o' gnmd, to be a kail-)'ard. 
It was to the brose that they paid their regard ; 
O I the kail-brose o' auld Scotland, 
And O I the auld Scottish kail-brose. 

* Supposed, with the exception of the two last verses, (which are sup< 
nlemenlary,) to be the compoMlion of the accomplisheu authoress of 
Marriage. 
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When Fergus, the first of our kings, I suppose, 
At the head of his nohles had vanquish'd our foes, 
Just before they began they*d been felting on brose ; 
O ! the kail-brose, &c. 

Our sodgers were drest in their kilts and short hose, 
Wrtheir bonnets and belts, which their dress did compose, 
And a bag of oatmeal on their backs to be brose ; 
O I the kail-brose, &c. 

At our annual elections for bailies or mayor, 
Nae kick-shaws, or puddings, or tarts, were seen there ; 
But a cog o' gude brose was the feyourite fare : 
O I the kail-brose, &c. 

But when we remember the English, our foes. 
Our ancestors beat them wi' Tery few blows ; 
John Bull oft cried, O I let us rin — ^they've got brose I 
O I the kail-brose, &c« 

But, now that the thistle is joined to the rose. 
And the English nae langer-are counted our foes, 
WeVe lost a great deal of our relish for brose : 

I the kail-brose, &c 

Yet each true-heai*ted Scotsman, by nature jocose. 
Likes always to feast on a cogue o' gude brose ; 
And, thanks be to Heaven, weVe plenty of those : 

1 the kail-brose of auld Scotland, 
And O I the auld Scottish kail-brose I * 



• Said to have been written by Sheriff, an Aberdeenshire poet, 

who published two volumes of poems, and regarding whom the following 
anecdote is told :— 

When Bums first came to Edinburgh, in the end of the year 1786, he ap- 
plied to one of the most respectable printers in town, and ordered a quan> 
tity of prospectuses nf the second edition of his poems. He had shaken off 
but little or his professional mould ; his dress was by no means gay ; and 
he had acquired a very small portion of the reputation he afterwards at- 
tained to. Of course, he did not appear in the eyes of an Edinburgh trades- 
man the most promising customer m the world. So much, indeed, had he 
the appearance of something the reverse, that when he called for his pro- 
spectuses, and began to talk of having the work itself printed, Mr — , 
with great politeness of manner, hinted at a custom which obtained among 
men of his profession, namely, to require payment by advance, in the caie 
of doing business for the first time with strangers. At this ungracious insi- 
nuation, the dark cheek of Bums flushed in a moment with the brightest 
crimson, and pulling a considerable quantity^^f money from his pocket, 
he eagerly demanded what he had to pay, tabled the amount, and instantly 
}eft thej}lace, oetwitbstattdiDg all that the pratei coa\dtK<|Vii'^iSSaK«m^ 

AJt MUSpiCiOOM, 
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OH, ARB YE SLE£PIN\ MAGGIE? 

TANNAHILL. 
TUVE— 5Zm^ 



O, ARB ye sleeping Maggie ? 

O, are ye sleepm , Maggie ? 
Let me in, for loud the linn 

Is roarin' o'er the warlock craigie ! 

' Mirk and rainy is the night ; 
No a stam in a* the carie ; 
Lightnings gleam athwart the lift. 
And winds drire on wi' winter s fury. 

Fearfn* soughs the hoor-tree bank ; 

The rifted wood roars wild and drearie ; 
Loud the iron yett does clank ; 

And cry o' howlets maks me eerie. 

Aboon my breath I danma speak. 
For fear I raise your wankrife daddy ; 

Caiild*s the blast upon my cheek ; 
O rise, rise, my bonny lady I 

She oped the door; she let htm in ; 
He cuist aside his dreepin' plaidie ; 

A multitudfaxiuf imptenioii of Bunii*i poems was issued next spring 

from a rival brinting-nouse, and Mr cursed the malni'-^opoi eau- 

tiousness which had lost him so excellent and so promisinjg a job. With 
the usual blindneu of all persons connected with his profession, whidi sup- 
poses, that because aae thing has succeeded, another thing of the same ex- 
ternal nature will also succeed, he resolved not to let slip another opportu- 
nltr of printing the eflUsions of a rustic mVise. It fell to the lot of Mr She* 
lUrto afford hun this opportunity. The Aberdeenrhire poet was one of the 
▼ery first of those indiviauals who were encouraged by the success of Bums 
to attempt similar poetical putdications. Mr ■ ' , the printer, agreed, 
without a moment's hesitation, to undertake the risk of putting his lucu- 
bration% into the shape of a book. An enormous edition was printed in 
two duodecimo volumes. The work was published { but, alas for the cal- 
culations of the publisher, although the poetry possessed a very respectable 
degree of merit, and seemed to be exactly of the same sort with that of the 
Ayrshire bard, a tithe of it did not sell. The lucky moment and the 
lucky man were lost; and Mr , in addition to his former negative 

misfbrtune, had now to regret one of a positive nature, and which was ten 
times harder to bear. 

This anecdote, the poetical justice of which is very strilung, may be de- 
pended on as true, bemg derived from the memory of -a respectable printer, 
who was in Mr 's employment at the time when the whole circum« 

stances took place. 
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Blaw your warst, ye wind and rain, 
Since, Maggie, now Via in beside ye I 

Now, since ye're waukin', Maggie, 
Now, since ye're waukin', Maggie, 

What care I for howlet's cry, 

For boor-tree bank and warlock craggie I 



#»i^»»^*s#»i»»^#i»»^*» 



WE'LL MEET BESIDE THE DUSKY 

GLEN. 

TANNAHILL. 

Tune — There grows a honnie Brier Bush, 

We'll meet beside the dusky glen on yon bum-side. 
Where the bushes form a cozie den, on yon bum-side : 

Though the broomy knowes be green, 

Yet there we may be seen ; 
But we'll meet — we'll meet at e'en, down by yon bum- 
side. 

ril lead thee to the birken bower on yon burn-side, 
Sae sweitly wove wi* woodbine flower, on yon bum- 
side : 

There the busy prying eye 

Ne'er disturbs the lover's joy, 
While in other's arms they lie, down by yon bum-side. 

Awa, ye rude imfeelin' crew, frae yon bum-side I 
Those fairy scenes are no for you, by yon bum-side : 

There fancy smooths her theme. 

By the sweetly murmurin' stream. 
And the rock-lodged echoes skim, down by yon bum- 
side* 

Now the plantin' taps are tinged wi* gowd on yon 

bum-side, 
And gloamin' draws her foggie shroud o'er yon bum« 

side : 
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Far firae the noisy scene, 
I'll through the fields alane ; 
There well meet, my un dear Jean I down by yon 
bam^side* 



«i»<i»<»«»«»»«i»«o*> 



LUCKY NANSY. 

MODERNISED BY LORD PRESIDENT FORBES* 
Tv If H-^Dainty Davie, 

While fops, in saft Italian verse, 
Ilk fJEor ane's een and breist rehearse ; 
While sangs abound, and wit is scarce, ^ 

These lines I have indited : 

But neither darts nor arrows, here, 

Venus nor Cupid, shall appear ; 

Although with these fine sounds, I swear, 

The maidens are delighted. 

I was aye telling you, 

Lucky Nansy, Lucky Nansy, 
Auld springs wad ding the new, 
But ye wad never trow me. 

Nor snaw with crimson will I miX| 
To spread upon my lassie's cheeks ; 
And syne the unmeaning name prefix, 

Miranda, Cloe, Phillis ; 
1*11 fetch nae simile frae Jove, 
My height of ecstasy to prove. 
Nor sighing — ^thus — ^present my love 

WiUi roses eke and lilies. 

But, stay — I had amaist forgot 
My mistress, and my sang to boot, 
And that's an unco faut, I wot ; 

But, Nansy, 'tis nae matter : 
Ye see I clink my verse wi' rhyme. 
And ken ye that atones the crime ; 
Forbye, how sweet my numbers chime, 

And glide away like water I 
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Now ken, my rererend soDsy fair, 
Thy rankled cheeks, and lyart hair, 
Thy half-shut een, and hoddling air, 

Are a' my passion's fuel ; . 
Nae skyring gowk, my dear, can see. 
Or love, or grace, or heaven in thee ; 
Yet thou hast charms epew for me ; 
Then smile, and be na cruel. ' 
Leeze me on thy snawy pow, 

Lucky Nansy, Lucky Nansy ; 
Dryest wood will eithest low. 
And, Nansy, sae will ye now. 

Troth, I have sung the sang to you, 
Which ne*er anither bard' wad do ; 
Hear, then, my charitable vow, 

Dear venerable Nansy : 
But, if the world my passion wrang, 
And say ye only live in sang. 
Ken, I despise a slandering tongue, 

And sing to please my fancy. 
Leeze me on, &c.* 



*»»»«»*» i»»<i»*»<>» 



OLD KING COUL. 

Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 

And a jolly old soul was he ; 
And old King Coul he had a brown bowl. 

And they brought him in fiddlers three ; 
And every fiddler was a very good fiddler, 

And a very good fiddler was he : 
Fiddle-diddle, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three : 
And there's no a lass in a' Scotland, 

Compared to our sweet Marjorie. 

Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 

And a jolly old soul was he ; 
Old Kmg Coul, he had a brown bowl, 

And t£ey brought him in pipers three : 

* From the TM-TaUe MiioelUmy, 1724. 
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Ha-diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddle, how-diddle, went tlie 

pipers three ; 
Fiddle-diddle, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three: 
And there's no a lass in a' the land. 
Compared to our sweet Marjorie* 

Old King Cool was a jolly old soul, 

And a jolly old soal was he ; 
Old King Coal, he had a brown bowl, 
And they brought him in harpers three: 
Twingle-twangle, twingle-twangle, went the harpers ; 
Ha^diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddle, how-diddle, went the 

pipers ; 
Fiddle-diddle, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three : 
And there's no a lass in a' the land, 
Compared to our sweet Marjorie. 

Old King Cool was a jolly old soul. 

And a-jolly old soul was he ; 
Old King Coul, he had a brown bowl, 
And they brought him in trumpeters three: 
Twarra-rang, twarra-rang, went the trumpeters ; 
Twingle-twangle, twingle-twangle, went the- harpers; 
Ha-diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddle, how -diddle, went the 

pipers ; 
Fiddle-diddle, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three : 
And there's no a lass in a' Scotland, 
Compared to sweet Marjorie. 

Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 

And a jolly old soul was he ; 
Old King Coul, he had a brown bowl. 
And tney brought him in drummers three : 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, went the drummers ; 
Twarra-rang, twarra-rang, went the trumpeters ; 
Twingle-twangle, twingle-twangle,*went the harpers ; 
Ha-diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddle, how-diddle, went 

the pipers ; 
Fiddle-diddle, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three : 
And there's no^ lass in a' the land. 
Compared to sweet Marjorie.* 

* From Hetd'8 CoUectioii, 1776. 
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OVER THE WATER TO CHARLIE. 

[JACOBITE SONG.] 

Tune— Owfff the Water to CharUe. 

CoME,^boat me ower, come, row me-ower, 

Come, boat me ower to Charlie ; 
I'll gie John Ross another bawbee, 
To ferry me ower to Charlie. 

We'll over the water, and over the sea, 

We'll over the water to Charlie ; 
Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go. 
And live and die wi' Charlie. 

It's weel I loe my Charlie's name. 

Though somc| there be that abhor him ; 

But O, to see Anld Nick gaun hame. 
And Charlie's f%€|s before him I 

I swear by moon and stars sae bricht. 
And the sun that glances early, * 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I'd gie them a' for Charlie. 

I ance had sons, I now hae nane ; 

I bred them, toiling sairly ; 
And I wad bear them a' again, 

And lose them a' for Charlie I 



THE WAEFir HEART. 

TuKE— TAtf waefu* heart. 

Gin livin' worth could win my heart. 
You would not speak in vain ; 

But in the darksome grave it's laid. 
Never to rise again. 

My waefii' heart lies low wi' his. 
Whose heart was only mine ; 
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Andy oh I what a heart was that to lose- 
But I mann no repine. 

Yet, oh I gin heaven in mercy soon 
Wonjd grant the hoon I crave. 

And take this life, now naething worth, 
Sin' Jamie's in jiis grave ! 

And see, his gentle spirit comes. 

To show me on my way ; 
Surprised, nae douht, I still am here, 

Sisdr wondering at my stay. 

I come, I come, my Jamie dear ; 

And, oh, wi' what gude will 
I follow, wheresoe'er ye lead I 

Ye canna lead to ill. 

She said, and soon a deadly pale 

Her faded cheek possess'd ; 
Her waefu' heart forgot to beat ; 

Her sorrows sunk to rest.* 



CUTTIES WEDDING. 

Tune— .Cttl/fe'* Wedding, 

Busk and go, busk and go. 

Busk and go to Cuttie's wedding I 

Wha wad be the lass or lad 
That wadna gang an they were bidden ? 

Cuttie he's a lang man, 

O he'll get a little wifie ; 
But he'll tak on to the town loan 

When she taks on her fickie-fykie. 

Cuttie he cam here yestreen ; 
Cuttie he fell ower the midden ; 

• From Johmon's Musical Museum, vol. IIL 1790. 

2 
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He wat the liouse^ and tint his shoon, 
Courtin' at a cankert maiden. 

He sat him doun upon the green. 

The lass cam ^ill him wi* ae biddin' ; 
He says, Gin ye were mine, my dame, 
Monie ane*s be at our weddin'. 
Busk and go, busk and go. 

Busk and go to Cuttie's wedding ! 
Wha wad be the lass or lad 

That wadna gang an they were bidden ? * 



*»«W<»»»«'«*<^«* 



O, AN YE WERE DEID, GUIDMAN. 

TcNE — O, an ye xoere'deidt Guidman* 

O, AN ye were deid, guidman. 
And a gi*een truff on your heid, guidman^ 
That I micht ware my widowheid 
Upon a rantin Highlandman. 

There's sax e^^ in the pan^ guidman. 
There's sax eggs in the pan, guidman ; 
There's ane to you, and twa to me. 
And three to our John Highlandman. 

There's beef into the pot, guidman. 
There's beef into the pot^ guidman ; 
The banes for you, and the broe for me. 
And the beef for our John Highlandman. 

There's sax horse in the sta', guidman, 
There's sax horse in the sta', guidman ; 
There's ane to you, and twa to me, 
And three to our John Highlandman. 

I'here's sax kye in the byre, guidman. 
There's sax kye in the byre, guidman ; 

* This humorous old nmt, whieh is sung to a very lively tune, is from 
Buchan'8 Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland. Edin- 
t>urgh, 1828. 

2c 
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There's nane o' them yonre, bnt there's twa o' them 

mine. 
And the lare is oar John Highlandman's.* 



<!»«>»«»*»•»<»«»»# 



MAGGIE LAUDER-t 



SEMPLE. 



TuME— Afa^^< Lauder^ 

Wha wadna be in love 

Wi' bonnie Maggie Lander ? 
A piper met her gaun to Fife, 

And spier'd what was't they ca'd her : 
Richt scomfnlly she answer'd him, 

Begone, you hallanshaker I \ 
Jog on your gate, you bkdderskate ! |{ 

My name is Maggie Lauder. 

Maggie I quoth he ; and, by my bags, 

I'm fidgm' fain to see thee I 
Sit doun by me, my bonnie bird ; 

In troth I winna steer thee ; 
For I'm a piper to my trade ; 

My name is Rob the Ranter : 
The lasses loup as they were daft. 

When I blaw up my chanter. 

Piper, quo Meg, hae ye your bags, 
Or is your drone in order ? 

* From Herd's CoUection, 1776. 

t •* This old song, so pre^i^nuit with Scottish luuvet^ and energy* is 
mudi relished by all ranks, notwithstanding its broad wit and palpable a^u- 
sions. Its language fo a precious model of imitation ; sly, sprightly, and 
forcibly expressive. Magne's tongue wags out the nicknames of Rob the 
Piper with all the careless lightsomeness of unrestrained gaiety.*'—BuRN8. 

\ ** tlaUanxhaker is what the old people call a rambling mischievous fel- 
low ; one who sods up the bums, ties the doors,land works other pranks of 
innocent merriment The haUan is a bundle composed of the longest 
broom, entwisted with willows, placed movable to ward the wind from the 
door. The partition which divided the spence from the hall was frequently 
muned * the Hallan,' being formed of similar materials."— Croiibk. 

I " Bladderskate ought to be BUtherskyte, * Ye bletherin' loon/ ' Ye 
vile skyte,' are terms of familiar reproach still in use, and are innocently 
applied to those satiric rogues who have the art of mingling falsehood with 
truth with admirable art, annoying with it the sage remam of the sober- 
minded and wise.**— Idkm. 
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If ye be Rob, IVe heard o* you ; 

Live you upo' .the Border ? 
The lasses a*, baith far and near, 

Have heard- o' Rob the Ranter ; 
1*11 shake my foot wi' richt gude will, 

Gif ye*ll blaw up your chanter. 

Then to his bags he flew wi' speed ; 

About the drone he twisted : 
Meg up and wallop'd ower the green ; 

For brawly could she frisk it T 
Weel done I quo he. Play up I quo she. 

Weel bobb'd I quo Rob the Ranter ; 
It's worth my while to play, indeed, 

When I hae sic a dancer I 

Weel hae ye play'd your part I quo Meg ; 

Your cheeks are like the crimsdh I 
There's nane in Scotland plays sae weel, 

Sin' we lost Habbie Simpson.* 
I've lived in Fife, baith maid and wife, 

This ten years and a quarter ; 
Gin ye should come to Anster Fair,f 

Spier ye for Maggie Lauder. ;}: 

* A celebrated piper at Kilixirchaii, Renfrewshire, whose memory and 
merits are preserved in an excellent elegy by Semple. He flourished about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

f " In coi»equence of an enthusiasm upon such suljijects, the writer of 
these pages did not n^Iect, on visiting Anstruther, to ' spier for Maggie 
Lauder.^ He was pleased to find, that the inhabitants of the town have not 
only preserved the tradition of her existence, but even know the exact place 
of her residence. ~ She lived, and practised (it seems) not the most reputa- 
ble profession, in the EUut Green of Anster, a low street, connecting the 
town with the adiacent fishing-viUage of Cellardykes. Her house was a cot 
of one story, and stood upon the north side of the street, at the west end 
of two more modem little cottages, almost opposite to a tannery. The spot 
is now occupied by a garden, which extends a good way back. The house 
itself has not existed within the memory of the present generati<Hi ; but all 
the i^eople concur in pointing out this as its site. It ought, however, to be 
mentifflied, that, in opposition to the popular legend r^rding this re- 
nowned lady, the Anstruther family have a tradition that she was a person 
of condition, and connected with ttieir ancient house." — Picture oj Scot' 
land, vol. 2, article Fifs. 

% From Herd's Collection, 1776. It is certainly a startling fact, and one 
wmch militates strongly against the tradition of semple's authorship, that 
the song does not appear m the Tea-Table Miscellany. 
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THE QUEEN OF SLUTS. 

[from recitation.] 

I MARRIED a wife, and I brocfat her hame ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, sing, noo, noo, noo I 
I set her i' the neuk, and I ca'd her dame ; 

Sing ben willie wallets, sing niddle, sing noddle ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, sing noo, noo, noo ! 

I bocht my wife twenty milk-kye ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, &c 
She sat i' the neok till she drank them dry ; 

Sing ben willie wallets, &c« 

When she kim'd, she kim'd in a boot ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, &c. 
And, instead o' thekim-staff, shestapp'd in her kate ;* 

Sing ben willie wallets, &c. 

She roastit a hen, baith feathers and gats ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, &c. 
I think that my wSe was the Queen o* Sluts t 

Sing ben willie wallets, &c. 

My wife she took a pain in her head ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, &c. 
And the Lord be praised I for noo she is dead ! 

Sing ben willie wallets, &c. 

I wish the mom may be a gude day ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, sing noo, noo, noo I 
To get the anld filthy slnt hoistit away ; 

Sing ben willie wallets, sing niddle, sing noddle ; 

Sing niddle, sing noddle, sing noo, noo, noo I 

• Ankles 
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TAM O* THE LIN, 

[from recitation.] 

Tam o* the Lin is no very wise ; 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie ! 
He selt his sow, and boucht a gryce ;* 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie I 

The gryce gaed out, and never cam in ; 
The deil gae wi* her I quo Tam o' the Lin. 

Sing lindly, tindly, fa la lindly, 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie ! 

Tam d' the Lin gaed up the gate, f 

Fa la, fa la, &c. 
Wi* fifty puddins on a plate ! 

Fa la, fa la, &c. 

And ilka puddin had a pin ; 
There's wood eneuch here I quo Tam o' the Lin, 
Sing lindly, tindly, &c. 

Tam o' the Lin, and a' his bairns. 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie I 
Fell i' the fire in other's arms ; 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie I 

Oh I quo the bunemost, IVe got a het skin ! 
It's better below I quo Tam o' the Lin. 

Sing lindly tindly, fa la lindly. 

Fa la, fa la, fa lillie ! 

♦ A young sow. t Street, way. 
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BRUGES ADDRESS 

TO HIS TROOPS BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 

BAMNOCKBURN. 

BURNS. 
Tvvn^Hey tuttie iaittU. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! 
Scots, wham Brace has aften led ! 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to Yictorie I 

Now's the day, and now's the hour : 
See the front of battle lour : 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains and slaverie I 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's graye ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him torn and flee ! 

Wha, for Scotland's king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa , 
Let him follow me I 

By oppression's woes and paiins. 
By your sons in servile chains. 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free. 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe I ' 
Liberty's in every blow I 
Let us do or die ! * 

* Bums conceived this most spirited lyric while riding, along with Mr 
Syme of Dumlries, on a stormy night, <July or August 1T93,) through the 
wilds which intervene betwixt Kenmure and Gatehouse, in Galloway. He 
fdopted the air of " Hey tuttie taitUe,- because he had heard a tradition 
in difibrent parti of Scotland, and especially near Stirling, that that was the 
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SYMON BRODIE. 

Tune — Symon Brodie, 

Symon Brodie had a cow : 

The cow was lost, and he couldna find her : 

'hich the Scottish troops marched, in going forward to encounter the 

1 at the battle of Bannockburn. 

air of '* Hey tuttie taittie" seems to be alluded to in the following 

poem, which appears to have been published, for the first and only 
1 Watson's Collection of Scots Poems, 171 1* It is one of a series of 
Loggrels, which the collector represents as having be«i written upon 
;-house, kept by one Peter Butter, at the gate of the Earl of Errol's 
of Slaines, Aberdeenshire; which public-house was called, by the 
1 wits that frequented it, ".Collegium Butterense." This particular 
lal of the set, which itself bears some resemblance to a song, is the 

of a set of candidates to Alexander Crooksbanks, patron of the 

• ^^ 

• ^^ 

Most worthy patron, we, 

Praefati candidati. 
With th' old schoolmen agree. 
As we shall let you see, 

O TUe, Tute, Tati. 

'Twas Aristotle's wish. 

Who glampet at the truth. 
And tippled uke a fish. 
To drink well and to , 

And not to die for drouth. 

The best of our great guns 

Refresh'd himself when dry ; 
To wit, John Scot of Duns, 
Swept off so many oimoe. 

And gave his reasons why. 

Both Cartes and Le Grand, 

Though they did break no glasses. 
To tipple did not stand : 
So did Pope Hildebrand, 

As every man confesses. 

Mes. Geoige Buchanan, yea 

Et multi recentiores. 
At ale and usquebae. 
Sat sometimes night and day« 

And told Jus "Rtgni stories. 

Since Cartes took his glass. 

And so did Aristotle, 
Le^s call the Collie Lass : 
When thirsty, he's an ass, 

With's friend will baulk a bottle. 

Let Mahomet drink wine. 

And Mercury drink nectar ; 
Set thou thy foot to mine. 
We'll hold our ale's as fine 

As Oliver's * Protector. 



A Bailie and Apothecary in Peterhead ; a boon companion, not only 
unbe, but also refers to his father's keeping a brewery.**— Nofe fry 
Uector, 
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When he had done what man could do, 
The cow cam hame, and her tail behind her« 
Honest auld Symon Brodie, 
Stnpid auld doitit bodie t 

ril awa to the North countrie, 
And see my ain dear Symon Brodie. 

Symon Bro<iie had a wife. 

And, wow I but she was braw and bonnie ; 
She took the dish-clout aff the buik, 

And preen'd it to her cockenionie. 
Honest auH Symon Brodie, &c* 

The reader will find Bumt'c own opinion of this favourite war-sens, in 
the following letter, whidi was written by him* at IHimfHes, on the 5th of 
Decenr.ber 1793, to a country gentleman of Perthshire, who was restdiag 
there in command of a party of Fencibles. I am indebted for ttas verj ^- 
terestlng document, whidi to here printed with all the literal peculiaritia 
of the oriffinal, to Mr Stewart of Dalguise.' It is perhaps one of the most 
characteristic letters Bums ever wrote :— 

" SfB, 

" Heated as I was with wine yestemicht, I wifs perhaps rather seemingly 
impertinent in my anxious wish to be honoured with your acquaintance. 
You will forgive it : 'twas the impulse of heartfelt respect ->' He is the Ci- 
ther of the Soouii County Reform, and is a man who does honour to the 
business, at the same time that the business does honour to him !' said my 
worthy friend Glenriddel, to somebody by me, who was talking of your 
coming to this country with your corps.— Then, I replied, I have a woman's 
longing to take him by the hand, and say to him. Sir, I honour you as a 
man to whom the interests of humanity are dear, and as a.Patriot to whom 
the Rights of your Country are sacred. 

" In times such as these, sir, when our Commoners are barely able, by 
the glimmer of their own twilight understuulings, to ecrawl a frank ; and 
when Lords are ~ what gentlemen would be ashamed to be ; to whom shall 
a sinking country call ror help ? To the independant country gentleman ! 
To him who has too deep a stake in his country, not to be in earnest for 
her wci&re ; and who, in the honest pride of man, can view with equal con- 
tempt, the insolence of oflBce, and the allurements of corruption. 

•' I mentioned to you a Scots ode or song I had lately composed, and 
which, I think, has some merit. Allow me to endose iL When I fidl in 
with you at the Theatre, I shall be glad to have your opinion of it. Acc^ 
of it, sir ; as a very humUe, but most sincere tribute of respect, from a 
man, who, dear as he priaes Po^c Fame, yet holds dearer an Independant 
Mind. 

" I have the honor to be, 

" Sir, 

«* Your very humble servt. 

*' ROBT*>BURNS. 

*' Tuesday morning." 

« Fro» Herd's Collection^ 1T76. 
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CRAIGIEBURN WOOD. 

BURNS. 
Tune — Craigieburn Wood, 

Sweet fa's the eve on Craigieburn, 
. And blythe awakes the morrow ; 
But a' the pride o' spring's return 

Can yield me nocht but sorrow. 
I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear the wild birds singing, 
But what a wearie wight can please. 

And care his bosom wringing ? 

Fain, fain would I my griefs impart, 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my lieart. 

If I conceal it langer. 
If thou refiise to pity me, 

If thou shalt love anither. 
When yon green leaves fade frae the tree, 

Around my grave they'll wither.* 



#^«^.A^J^«##^«# #^ 



UP IN THE AIR. 

RAMSAY. 

Tune — Up in the Air, 

Now the sun's gane out o' sight, 
Beet the ingle, and snuff the light. 
In glens the faiiies skip and dance ; 
And witches wallop o*er to France. 

Up in the air. 

On my bonnie gray mare ! 
And I see her yet, and I see her yet ! 

. * The heroine of this song was a Miss Lorimer, who resided at Craigie- 
burn, near Moflbt, in Annandale, and who was the Chloris of so many 
other songs of Burns. It refers to a passion which Mr Gillespie, an inti' 
mate friend of the poet, entertained for Miss Lorimer. The lady after- 
wards married a Mr Whelpdale. The woods of Craigieburn and Dum- 
crieflft the last of which contained the seat of his tcspected edvUn, Dt Cux* 
rie, were at one time /avourice haunts of the poet. 
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The wind's drifting hail and snaw 
Ower frozen haggs, like a foot-ba'; 
Nae stams keek through the azure slit ; 
"lis canld, and mirk as aaj pit. 

The man in the moon 

Is carousing aboon ; 
D*ye see, d'ye see, d'y« see him yet ? 

Take your glass to clear your een. 
'Tis the elixir heals the spleen ; 
Baith wit and mirth it will inspire, 
And gently beets the lover's fire. 

Up in the air. 

It drives away care ; 
Hae wi' you, hae wi' you, hae wi' you, lads, yet ! 

Steek the doors r keep out the frost ; 
Come, Willie, gie's about your toast I 
Fill it, lads, and tilt it out. 
And let us hae a blythesome bout. 

Up wi't I there, there ! 

Dinna cheat, but drink feur. 
Huzza, huzza, and huzza, lads, yet I * 



THROUGH THE WOOD, LADDIE. 

TuKE — Through the Wood, Laddie, 

O, Sandy, why leave thus thy Nelly to mourn? 
Thy presence could ease me. 
When naething can please me ; 

* From the Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724. Theie is an old ballad (of 
which, however, I have been unable to procure a copy) that appears to have 
given the poet the first hint of this composition. It represents a tyrannical 
uncle pursuing a young gentleman, his nephew, who had just been payinc 
his addresses to his cousm, the daughter of the said unde. The youuiful 
lover has had the good sense to leave behind a servant, or compamon, with 
Instructions to mislead the vengeful man, in case he should come up and 
inauire which way the fugitive had gone. When the uncle comes up, this 
inaividual answers to his mquiries, that the pers<Ni he fras in quest ot— 



-** is up in the air 



On his bonnie gray mare. 
And I see him, and I see him, and I see him yet" 

The eflbct of which bambooiling is sudi as to permit the lover's escape. 
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Uow dowie I ugh on the bank o* the burn, 
Or through the wood, laddie, until thou return. 

Though woods now are bonnie, and mornings are clear, 

While lavrocks are singing, 

And primroses springing ; 
Yet nane o' them pleases my eye or my ear, 
When through the wood, laddie, ye dinna appear. 

That I am forsaken, some spare not to tell ; 

I'm fash'd wi* their scomin' 

Baith e'enin' and momin' ; 
Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi' a knell, 
When through the wood, laddie, I wander mysell. 

Then stay, my dear Sandy, nae langer away ; 

But, quick as an arrow. 

Haste here to thy marrow^ 
Wha*s living in languor till that happy day. 
When through the wood, laddie, thegither we'll gae.^ 



#»*>»^»» «»»»»»«» 



BIDE YE YET. 

Tune — Bide ye yet. 

Oh, had I a house and a cantie wee fire, 
A bonnie wee wifie to praise and admire, 
A bonnie wee yardie beside a wee bum, 
Fafeweel to the bodies that yammer and moum« 
And bide ye yet, and bide ye yet. 
Ye little ken what may betide me yet ; 
Some bonnie wee bodie may fa' to my lot. 
And I'll aye be can^e wi* tbinkin' o't. 

When I gang a-field and come hame at e'en, 
I'll find my wee wifie fu* neat and ixi' clean ; 
And a bonnie wee baimie upon her knee. 
That '11 cry Papa, or Daddie, to me. 

* From the TeapTable Miscellany, 17«4. 
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I carena a batton for sacks fii' o' cash ; 
Let wizend auld bachelors think on sic trasb; 
Gie me my dear lassie to sit on my knee ; 
A kiss o* her mou* is worth thousands to me. 

And if there ever should happen to be 
A difference atween my wee wifie and me ; 
In hearty good-hamonr, although she be teased, 
1*11 kiss her and clap her until she be pleased.* 



*<»ij»<»<i»*»<»»i»i»» 



MARY MORISON.f 

BURNS. 
Tune— BWe ye yet. 

O, Mary, at thy window be ; 

It is the wished, the trysted hour : 
Those smiles and glances let me see 

That make the miser's treasure poor. 
How blythely wad I byde the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich re^^ard secure, 

The lovely Mary Morisou I 

Yestreen, whe& to the stented string 

The dance gaed through the lichtit ha , 
To thee my fancy took its wing — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast o' a' the town, 
I sigh'd, and said amang them a'. 

Ye are na Mary Morison. 

O, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

♦ From Herd's CoUcction, 1776. 

i The hiffh sentiment of.this song, and especially of its second vcraei 1 
been remarked by Mr Hazlitt in one of his critical publications. 
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If loye for love thoa wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown i 

A thocht ungentle canna be 
The thocht of Mary Morison. 



THE HIGHLAND WIDOW. 

Oh, I'm come to the Low Countrie, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie I 
Without a penny in my purse 

To buy a meal to me. 

It was na sae in the Highland hills, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie I 
Nae woman in the country wide 

Sae happy was as me ! 

For there I had a score o' kye, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie I 
Feeding on yon hill sae high, 

And bringing milk to me. 

And there I had three score o' yowes, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie I 
Skipping on yon bonnie knowes, 

And casting woo to me. 

I was the happiest o' the clan, 
Sair, sair may I repine I 

For Donald was the bravest man. 
And Donald he was mine. 

Till Charlie he cam o'er at last, 

Sae far, to set us free ; 
My Donald's arm was wanting then, 

For Scotland and for me. 

Their waefu' fate what need I tell ! 

Richt to the wrang did yield ; 
My Donald and his country fell 

Upon Culloden-field. 
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Ochon, ochon, oh, Donald, ob I 
• Ochon, ochon, ochrie I 
Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched now as me.* 



or*i»#«*<*^*» »»o^o» 



A RED RED ROSE. 

BURNS. 
Tune— Ltftf down in the Brume, 

O, MY luve's like a red red rose, 
That's newly sprang in June ; 

O, my laye's like the melodie, 
That's sweetly play'd in tnne. 

As fair art thou, my honnie lass, 

Sae deep in luve am I ; 
And I will loFe thee still, my dear. 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun ; 

I will love thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel a while I 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 



O, WHISTLE AND I'LL COME TO YOU, 

MY LAD. 

BURNS. 
Tune — Whistle and Pll come to you^ my Lad, 

O, WHISTLE, and lil come to you, my lad ; 
O, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad ; 

* From the Jacobite Relics, 1831. 



) 
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Though father, and mother, and a' should gae mad, 
O, whistle, and Fit come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent, when you come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett be ajee ; 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na coroin' to me, 
And come as ye were na comin' to me. 
O, whistle, &c. 

At kirk or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as though that ye cared na a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonnie black ee, 
Yet look as ^e were na lookin' at me. 
Yet look as ye were na lookin' at me. 
O, whistle, &c. 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whyles ye may lichtly ray beauty a wee ; 
But court na anither, though jokin' ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me» 
O, whistle, &c. 



OH, GIN MY LOVE WERE YON RED 

ROSE. 

Tune — Hughie Graham. 

Oh, gin my love were yon red rose 

That grows upon the castle wa', 
And I mysell a drap o' dew, 

Into her bonnie breast to fa* ! 
Oh, there, beyond expression blest, 

I'd feast on beauty a' the nicht ; 
Seated on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 

Till fleyed awa by Phoebus' licht.* 

* From Herd's Collection, 1T7& 
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[additional stanza by burns.] 

O, WERE my love yon liisc fair, 

Wi* purple blossoms to the spring ; 
And I a bird to shelter there. 

When wearied on my little wing ; 
How I wad monm when it was torn 

By aatamn wild, and winter rude ! 
How I wad sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu' May its bloom renewed. 



PUIRTITH CAULD. 

BURNS. 
TuKE — / had a Horse, 

O, PUIRTITH cauld, and restless love. 

Ye wreck my peace between ye ; 
Yet puirtith a' I could forgie. 
An 'twere na for my Jeanie. 

O, why should fate sic pleasure have, 

Life's dearest bands untwining ? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune's shining? 

This world's wealth when I think on. 

Its pride, and a' the lave o't ; 
Fie, fie on silly coward man. 

That he should be the slave o't. 

Her een, sae bonnie blue, betray 
How she repays my passion ; 

But prudence is her owerword aye, 
She talks of rank and fashion. 

O, wha can prudence think upon, 

And sic a lassie by him ? 
O, wha can prudence think upon, 

And sae in love as I am ? 

'9, 
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How blest the humble cottai**8 lot ! 

He woos his simple dearie ; 
The sillie bogles, wealth and state^ 
Can neyer make them eerie. 

Oh, why should fate sic pleasure have, 

Life's dearest bands untwining ? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 

Depend on Fortune's shining ? * 



BONNY CHIRSTY.t 

RAMSAY. 

How sweetly smells the simmer green ; 

Sweet taste the peach and cherry ; 
Painting and order please our een, 

And claret makes us merry : 
But finest colours, fruits, and flowers, 

And wine, tliough I be thirsty. 
Lose a' their charms and weaker powers, 

Compared with those of Chirsty. 

When wandering o'er tbe flowery park, 

No natural beauty Wanting, 
How lightsome is't to hear the lark. 

And birds in concert chanting I 

* I have been informed, that Burns wrote this song ill consequence of 
hearing a gentleman (now a respectaUe citizen of Edinburgh) siilg the old 
homely ditty which gives name to the tune, with anefifect which made him 
regret that such pathetic music should be united to such unsentimental 
poetry. The meeting, I have been further informed, where this circum- 
stance took place, was held in the poet's favourite tavern, Johnnie Dowlas, 
in the Lawnmarket, Edinbuivh ; and thoie, at a subsequent meeting, the 
new song was also sung, for the first time, by the same mdividual. 

t Spelled Christy in the original, but here altered to suit the ordinary 
moaundation and the rhyme. The heroine of the song was Miss Christian 
Dundas, daughter of Sir James Dundas of Amiston, and married to Sir 
Charles Areskine of Alva, (who was bom in 1613, and knighted in 1666.) 
She was the mother of Sir Charles Areskine of Alva, Lord Justice>Clerk of 
Scotland for some years previous to his death in 1763. As her son was 
bom in 1680, we may conjecture that this lady flourished as " Bonny 
Chirsty* a good while before Ramsay's time ; out the poet, who might 
have written the song in compliment to charms which, though then faded, 
were still celebrated, is known, ttma the ** Orpheus Caledonius," to have 
<ndy substituted it for an older song, now lost. A portrait of Lady Are- 
skine, exhibitinff such a d^pree of beauty and grace as fiiUy to justify her 
oommon title oxBonny Chirsty, is stall in the possession of her descendants. 
From the circumstance of Ramsay having commeBboed his collection with 
this song, it would appear that it was, out of all his compositions in this de* 
partment ot poetry, his own favourite. 

2d 
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But if mj Clmlj tues her Toice, 

I'm rapt in admintioB ; 
My tboogfats with ecstasies rejoice, 

And drip the hull creation. 

Whene'er she smOes a kindly ghmce, 

I take the happy omen, 
And alien mint to make advance, 

Hoping shell prove a woman : 
B«t, dubious of my ain desert, 

My sentiments I smoth^ ; 
With secret sighs I vex. ray heart. 

For fear she love anoth^. 

Thus snng blate Edie by a bum ; 

His Chirety did o'erbear him : 
She donghtna let her lover moom, 

Bat, ere he wist, drew near him. 
She spak her favonr with a look, 

Which left nae room to doubt her ; 
He wisely this white minnte took, 

And ftnng his arms about her. 

My Chirsty I Witness, bonnie stream, 

Sic joys frae tears arising I 
I wish this may na be a dream I 

Oh, love the maist surprising I 
Hme was too precious now for tank ; 

This point o' a' his wishes 
He wadna with set speeches baulk, 

But wared it a' on losses. 



mrm»^mt»tti4»*m 



MARY. 



BURKS. 



Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore ? 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic's roar? 
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Oh, sweet grow the )iine~ and the onmgei 

And the apple on the pine ; 
But a' the charms o' the Indies 

Can never equal thine. 

I hae sworn by the heavens, my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the heavens to be true ; 

And sae may the heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow ! 

O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand ; 

O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join ; 
And curst be the cause that shall part us I 

The hour and the moment o' time I * 



«»<l»^»«»» .«<!»«»*» 



FAIREST OF THE FAIR. 

DR PERCY. 

[SCOTTISH VERSION.] 
TuNBp-JSTanity, wtft thou gang wi* me f 

O, Nannie wilt thou gang wi* me. 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 
Can silent glens have charms ior thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 
Nae langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nae langer deck'd wi' jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene. 

Where thotf wert fairest of the fair ? 

O Nannie, when thou'rt far awa. 
Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 

* When BttTDi wu detigniiur his voyage to the West In^ita, he Wrote 
is loiig as tL farewell to a girl whom he nappeaed to r«[ard, at the time, 
th eonnderaDle admiratioii. He afterwards s«it it to Jiv Thonason for 
ibUeation in his spleadid coUeetkm of the aatiooal musi^ and musical 
letry of Scotland. 
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Say, canst tfaoa face the flaky snaw, 
Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 

O can that soft and gentle mien 
Sererest hardships learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fiair ? 

O Nanniey canst thou love so true, 

Through perils, keen wi' me to gae ? 
Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue. 

To share with him the pang of wae ? 
Say, should disease or pain befall. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse's care, 
Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when at last thy love shall die, 
. Wilt thou j-eceive his parting breath ? 
Wilt tliou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt tbou o'er his much-loved clay 

Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay. 

Where thou wert Surest of the fair ? 



«H»»«»<I»«»*»«I M I» 



THE BLACK BIRD. * 

[JACOBITE SONO.] 

Upon a fair morning, for soffc recreation, 

' I heard a fair lady was making her moan. 
With sighing and sobbing, and sad lamentation. 

Saying, My black bird most royal is flown. 
My thoughts they deceive me, reflections do grieve me, 

And I am o'erburden'd wi' sad miserie ; 
Yet if death should blind me, as true love inclines me. 

My black bird I'll seek out wherever he be* 

* This long, which appealed in Ranuay's Tea-Table Miscellany, is in- 
lerted here as a specimen of the allegorical poetry under which the Jaoo- 
Utes, aboat the besinning of the last century, ccMidied their treasooaUe 
sentiments. The allegory of this poem is curious enough. The black bird 
tms one of the nick-namet of the Chevalier de St George, being suggested 
by his complexkm« whidi was so excessively dark as to form a mixacukius 
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Once into ftdr England my black bird did flouriBh ; 

He was the flower that in it did spring ; 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 

Because he was the true son of a king: 
£ut since that false fortune, which still is uncertain, 

Has caused this parting between him and me, 
His name 1*11 advance in Spain and in France, 

And seek out my black bird wherever he be. 

The birds of the forest all met together ; 

The turtle has chosen to dwell with the dove ; 
And I am resolved, in foul or fair weather. 

Once in the spring to seek out my love. 
He's all my heart's treasure, my joy and my pleasure ; 

And justly, my lore, ray heart follows thee. 
Who art constant and kind, and courageous of mind ;— 

All bliss on my black bird, wherever he be I 

In England my black bird and I were together, 

Where he was still noble and generous of heart. 
Ah I woe to the time that first he went thither I 

Alas I he was forced from thence to depart I 
In Scotland he's deem'd, and highly esteem'd ; 

In England he seemeth a stranger to be ; 
Yet his fame shall remain in France and in Spain ;-^ 

All bliss to my black bird, wherever he be I . 

What if the fowler my black bird has taken,! 

Then sighing and sobbing will be all my tune ; 
But if he is safe I'll not be forsaken. 

And hope yet to see him in May or in June. 
For him, through the fire, through mud and through mire, 

I'll go ; for I love him to such a degree, 

contrast with the light fair countenanoe of his unfortunate son Charles. 
Ramsay, though said to have been a devout Jacobite, was so extremdy 
cautious a man, that his admission of such a song into his collection m 
somewhat surprising ; for, though its ostensible meaning be the most in- 
nocent in the world, the allegory is by no means so well managed as to 
conceal altogether the real meaning, while the decussation of the word 
bla(d(bird into two words almost enurely neutralise* it There can be no 
doubt, moreover, that Uie Jacobite ladies, in singing this lamentation for 
ttie foreign residence of their political idol, would pause upon the syllable 
black, with an emphasis equally significant and endearing. It would ap- 
pear that the black complexion of the personage in question was a matter 
of great notoriety, and was much harped upon by his jparty ; as in a rino^ 
now in the possession of a JacciAie family in Forfarshire, there is a small 

Ercel of his raven locks, with this flattering proverbial inaisiption^'* The 
ick ttan's the brauest. ' 
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Who is constant taid kind, and noUe of mind, 
Deserving all blessings, whereyer he be I 

It is not the ocean can fright me with danger, 

Nor that like a pilgrim I wander forlorn ; 
I may meet with friendship from one is a stranger, 

More than of one that in Britain is bom. 
I pray Heaven, so spacious, to Britain be grscioin, 

Though some there be odious to both him and me. 
Yet joy and renown, and laurels shall crown 

My black bird with honour, wherever he be. 



■i«« o»w» •»»»«» <» 



JOHN OP BADENYON. 

REV. MR SKINNER. 

Tpins— JoAa o' Baieny&tu 

When first I came to be a man, of twenty years, or so, 
I thought myself a handsome youth, and fain the world 

would know ; , 
In best attire I stept abroad, with spirits brisk and gay ; 
And here, and there, and every where, was like a mom 

in May. 
No carelhad, no fear of want, but rambled up and down; 
And for a beau I might have pass'd in country or in town: 
I still was pleased where'er I went ; and, wh^oL I was 

alone, 
I tuned my pipe, and pleased myself wi' John of Ba- 

denyon^ 

Now in the days of youthful prime, a mistress I must find ; 
For love, they say, gives one an air, and ev'n imfooves 

the mind : 
On Phillis fair, above the rest, kind fortune fix'd mine 

eyes ; 
Her piercing beauty struck my heart, and she became 

my choice. 
To Cupid, now, with hearty prayer, Io£fer'd many a vow. 
And danced and sung, and sigh'd and Swore, as other 

lovers do ; 
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Bat when at last I breathed my flame, I found her cold 

as stone— 
I left the girl^ and toned my pipe to John of Badenyos. 

When love had thus my heart beguiled with foolish 

hopes and vain, 
To friendship's port I steer'd my course, and laugh'd 

at lovers' pain ; 
A friend I got by lucky chance^ — 'twas something like 

diviue ; 
An honest friend's a precipus gift, and such a gift was 

mine. 
And now, whatever may betide, a happy man was I, 
In any strait I knew to whom I freely might apply. 
A strait soon came ; my friend I tried — he laugh'd, and 

spum'd my moan ; 
I hied me home, and tuned my pipe to John of Ba- 

denyon. 

I thought I should be wiser next, and would a patriot turn, 
Began to doat on Johnnie Wilkes, and cry up parson 

Home ; 
Theirnoble spirit I admired, and praised their noble zeal, 
Who had, with flaming tougue and pen, maintained the 

public weal. 
But, ere a month or two had pass'd, I found myself 

betray 'd ; 
'Twas Self and Party, after all, for all the stir they made. 
At last I saw these factious knaves insult the very throne; 
I cursed them all, and tuned my pipe to John of Ba- 

denyon. 

What next to do I mused a while, still hoping to succeed ; 
I pitch'd on books for company, and gravely tried to 

read: 
I bought and borrowed every where, and studied night 

and day,^ 
Nor miss'd what dean or doctor wrote, that happened 

in my way. 
Philosophy I now esteem'd the ornament of youths 
And carefully, through many a page, I hunted after 

tmth : 
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A thousand varions schemes I tried, and yet was 

pleased with none ; 
I threw them hy, and tnned my pipe to John of 6a- 

d^yon. 

And nowy ye youngsters erery where, who wish to make 

a show, 
Take heed in time, nor vainly hope for happiness below; 
Whatyonmayfancypleasnre here is but an emptyname; 
And girls, and friends, and books also, yoa'll find them 

all the same. 
Then be advised, and warning take from such a man 

as me; 
I'm neither pope nor cardinal, nor one of high degree; 
You'll meet displeasure every where ; then do as I baye 

done — 
E'en tune your pipe, and please yourself with John of 

Badenyon "* 



WALY, WALY, GIN LOVE BE BONNIRf 

Tune— FTo/y, waly. 

O WALY, waly up the bank,:^ 
And waly, waly down the brae, 

* From Johmon'f SooU Mjusical Mutenm, voL IIL 1790. 

t Thif beautiful old lonff hat hitherto been suppoted to refer to some 
clicumitance in the life of Oueen Mary, or at least to aome tmfortooate 
lore afikir which happened in her court. It is now discovered, firom a cofiy 
which has been found as forming part of a ballad, in the Pepysian Libaaj 
at Cambridge, (published in Motherwell's '* Minstreby, Andent and Mo- 
dem," Glasgow, 1827,) to have been occasioned by the aflbcting tale of 
Lady Barbara Erskine, daughter of John, ninth Earl of Mar, and wife of 
James, second Marquis of Douglas. This lady, who was married in 1670, 
was divorced, ot at least expelled from the society of her husband, in con- 
sequence of some malignant scandals, which a former and disappointed 
lover, Lowrie of Blackwood, was eo base as to insinuate into the ear of 
the Marquis. What added greatly to the distress of her case, she was confl- 
ned in child-bed at the time when the base plot took effect a^unst her. Lord 
Douglas never again saw her. Her father, tm leamine what had taken 

{ilace, came to the house and conveyed her away. The une of the Doiu^ 
kmily has not been continued thiongh her. Her only son died Earl of 
Angus, at the battle of Steinkirk, unmarried; and the late venerable Lord 
Douglas was grandson of her ladyship's husband by his second wife. It 
must be allowed to add greatly to the pathetic interest of the song, that it 
thus refers, not, as hitherto supposed, to an unfbrtunate amour, but to 
the more meritorious distresses of " wedded love." 
t Waly, a Scottish exclamation of dSitcen. Tbn ftrat vecoe may be thua 
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And waly, waly yon burn-side^ 

Where I and my love wont to gae I 

I lean'd my back unto an aik, 
I thaucht it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bow*d, and syne it brak : 
Sae my true love did lichtly me. 

O waly, wa1y» but love be bonnie 

A little time while it is new ; 
But when it's auld it waxes cauld. 

And fades away like the morning dew. 
O Tf herefore should I busk * my heid, 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 
For my true love has me forsook, 

And says he*ll never love me main 

Now Arthur's Seat shall be my bed, 

The sheets shall ne'er be press'd by me, 
St Anton's Well f shall be my drink. 

Since my true love has forsaken me. 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 
O, gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 

For of my life I am wearie. 

'Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 

Nor blawing snaw's inclemencie ; 
'Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry : 

But my love's heart's grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glasgow toun, , 

We were a comely sicht to see ; 
My love was clad in the black velvet. 

And I mysell in cramasie* 

But had I wist, before I wed, j: 
That love had been sae ill to win, 

iphxaaed, for the behoof of the English reader : ** Alu t what xtaaoa 
e I to bewail my walks with my lover up yon bank, down yon bne, and 
ig yon riverside!" 
Dress, arrange. 

Arthur's Seat is a hill near Edinburgh, forming part of the chase whidi 
ounds tlie royal paJace of Holyrood. St Anton^i, or St Antbray's Well, 
small crystal spring proceeding from the side of Arthur's Seat, an d ty» 
( its name from a hennitage lialf way up the hill, which it torraiedf 
plied with water. 
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Td lock'd my heart in a case of gold, . 

And pinn'd it wi* a siller pin. 
Ohy oh I if my yonng bahe were bom, 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 
And I myself were dead and gane. 

And the green grass growing oyer me I * 



THE WEE THING- 

MACNEIL. 
Tune—- J3o»iti^ Dundee^ 

Saw ye my wee thing ? saw ye my ain thing ? 

Saw ye my true Iofo down on yon lea ? 
Cross'd she Uie meadow yestreen at the gloamin? 

Sought she the bumie whar flow*rs the haw-tree? 

Her hair it is lint- white ; her skin it is milk-white ; 

Dark is the blue o* her saft-roUing ee ; 
Red red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses : 

Whar could my wee thing wander frae me ? — 

I saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain thing, 
Nor saw I your true love down on yon lea ; 

But I met my bonnie thing late in the gloamin, 
Down by the burnie whaj: flow'rs the haw-treet 

Her hair it was lint- white ; her skin it was milk-white ; 

Dark was the blue o' her saft-rolling ee ; 
Red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses ; 

Sweet were th^ kisses that she gae to me I— 

It was na my wee thing, it was na my ain thing. 
It was na my true love ye met by the tree : 

Proud is her leal heart I and modest her nature I 
She never loed onie till ance she loed me. 



* This last line if substituted firom an old nune^s oopy, for one less dig- 
itate and pathetic, which has always hithorto been printed. The song ap- 
Siared first in the Tea-Table Miscellany, marked with Che signature Z, in- 
eating that the editor did not know its age. 
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Her name it is Mary; she's firae Casde-Cary ; 

Aft Las she sat, when a bairn, on my knee : 
Fair as your face is, war't fifty times fairer, 

Young bragger, she ne'er would gie kisses to diee I— 

It was, then, your Mary ; she's frae Castle-Cary ; 

It was, then, your true love I met by the tree : 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 

Sweet were the kisses that she gae to me.— 

Sair gloom'd his dark brow — blood- red his cheek grew — 
Wild flash'd the fire frae his red-rolling ee I 

Ye'se rue sair, this morning, your boasts and your 
scorning : 
Defend ye, fause traitor ! for loudly ye lie.-— 

Awa wi' beguiling I cried the youth, smiling: 
AfF went the bonnet ; the lint- white locks flee ; 

Tie belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosom shawing — 
Fair stood the loved maid wi' the dark-rolling ee I 

Is it my wee thing I is it mine sun thing I 

Is it my true love here that I see I— 
O Jamie, forgie me ; your heart's constant to me ; 

1*11 never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee ! 



*»*»<>» «»»»»«^»*«» 



OH 1 TELL ME HOW FOR TO WOO. 



HECTOR MACNEIL. 
Tune — Bonnie Dundee. 



Oh tell me, oh tell me, bonnie young lassie. 
Oh tell me, young lassie, how for to woo? 

Oh tell me, oh tell me, bonnie sweet lassie. 
Oh tell me, sweet lassie, how for to woo ? ^ 

Say, maun I roose your cheeks like the morning? 
Lips like the roses fresh moisten'd wi' dew ? 
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Say, maim I rooee your een'a pawkie scoraing? 
Oh tell me, oh tell me, how for to woo ? 

Far hae I wander'd to see thee, dear lassie I 

Far hae I ventured across the saut sea I 
Far hae I ventured ower muirland and mountaiD, 

Houseless and weary, slept cauld on the lea I 
Ne'er hae I tried yet to mak luye to ony. 

For ne'er loved I ony till ance I loved you ; 
Now we're alane in the green wood sae bonnie, 

Oh tell me, oh tell me, how for to woo ? 

What care I for your wand*ring, young laddie I 

What care I for your crossing the sea I 
It was nae for naething ye left puir young Peggy; 

It was for my tocher ye cam to court me. 
Say, hae ye gowd to busk me aye gaudy ? 

Ribbons, and pearlins, and breist-knots enew? 
A house that is cantie, wi' walth in't, my laddie ? 

Without this ye never need try for to woo. 

I hae nae gowd to busk ye aye gaudy ! 

I canna buy pearlins and ribbons enew I 
I've naething to brag o' house or o' plenty I 

I've little to gie but a heart that is true. 
I cam na for tocher — I ne'er heard o' ony ; 

I never loved Peggy, nor e'er brak my vow : 
I've wander'd, puir fule, for a face fause as bonnie I 

J little thocht this was the way for to woo I 

Hae na ye roosed my cheeks like the morning ? 

Hae na ye roosed my cherry-red mou ? 
Hae na ye come ower sea, muir, and mountain? 

What mair, my dear Johnnie, need ye for to woo ? 
Far hae ye wander'd, I ken, my dear laddie I 

Now that ye've foujid me, there's nae cause to me ; 
Wi' health we'll hae plenty — I'll never gang gaudy : 
I ne'er wish'd for roair than a heart that is true. 

She hid her fair face in her true lover's bosom ; 

The saft tear of transport fill'd ilk lover's ee ; 
The bumie ran sweet by their side as they sabbit, 

And sweet sang the mavis abune on the tree. 
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! clasp'd her, he press'd her, he ca'd her his hinnie, 
And aften he tasted her hinnie-sweet mon ; 
id aye, 'tween ilk kiss, she sighed to her Johnnie^ 
Oh laddie I oh laddie I weel weel can ye woo I 



O WHA IS SHE THAT LOES MR 

BURNS. 

Tune — " Morag,^^ 

O WHA is she that loes me, 

And has my heart a-keeping ? 
O sweet is she that loes me, 
As dews o' simmer weeping. 
In tears the rose-bud steeping : 
O that's the lassie o^ my heart, 

My lassie ever dearer ; 
O that's the queen o' womankind^ 
And ne'er a ane to peer her. 

If thou shalt meet a lassie 

In grace and beauty charmiig^ 

That e'en thy chosen lassie, 

Erewhile thy breast sae warming, 
Had ne'er sic powers alarming ; 
O that's, &c. 

If thou hadst heard her talking. 
And thy attentions plighted. 

That ilka body talking. 

But her, by thee is slighted ; 
And if thou art delighted ; 
O that's, &c. 

If thou hast met this fair one, 
When frae her thou hast parted ; 

If every other fair one 

But her thou hast deserted. 
And thou art broken-hearted v 
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Oil that's the lassie o' my heart, 

Mv lassie ever dearer; 
Oh that's the queen of w<nnankiiicl, 

And ne'er a ane to peer her. 



THE OLD MAN'S SONG.* 

THE REV. JOHN SKINNER. 
TuKE— Diffniafton'f Drumt. 

O I WHY should old age so much wonnd ns, O? 
There is nothing in't all to confound ns, O ; 

For how happy now am I, 

With my qld^wife'^Mtting by, 
And oar haims aim oar ioyes all aronnd ns, O. 

We began in the world wi' naething, O, 

And we're jogged on and toiled for the ae thing, ; 



« The tuflior of ttif excellent song, of whose mild and well-resalated 
tnind it Is a most Caicnful reflection, was a clei^yman c( the Scottish Epis- 
copal Chut ch at Longside, a village in Aherdcenshire, about six miles west 
from Peterhead. For the last fifty or sixty years of a life protracted be- 
yond the usual span, this venerable man lived in a style of aimost apostolic 
simplicity, in a lowly cottage, or farm-house of the old fashion, called Lin- 
shart, half a mile from the village where his Uttle straw^clad chapel .reared 
its modest form. The editor of this collection visited the place in 1836, 
When he had the satisfaction of fiuding the whole domicile in precisely the 
same order as when the poet lived in it. The primitive simplicity of the 
whole details furnished a most admirable commentary on the humble cir- 
cumstances of the Episcopal clergy during the period of their depression, 
which succeeded the insurrection of 1745. The walls were, as the song re- 
lates, *' not of stone and Ilmc^ — the floor was of earth—the chairs, tables, 
and beds, were composed of plain fir, or oak— the chimneys, according to a 
fashion still universal in the cottages of Buchan, were unprovided with 
grates. Around the walls of the principal room hung portnuts, in waters 
C!olours, of the poet, his wire, and children,— taken seventy years ago by a 
wandering artist, and now almost smoked out of countenance. In that hum- 
ble place, during the period when it was ilnlawful for an Episcopalian clergy- 
man to perform divine service to above four persons. Skinner had often 
read prayers and preached, with his own family around him, and his little 
oongr^ation arranged on the outside ot an open window— 4in expedient 
to elude the terms of the penal act. 

It is told of this venerable man, that when he died, in 1808. he had the 
satisfaction of seeing not only his '* oyes around him," but the children of 
these oyes. Some ume before his death, he paid a visit with some of his 
fiunily, when it was found that there were four JtAn Skinners in company, 
all in direct descent; namely, the poet himself— his son, the late Bishop of 
Aberdeen— the present bishop-'aiia an infimt son of the latter right reve> 
trod gentleman. 
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We made use of what we had, 
And our tbankfa' hearts were glad, 
When we got the bit meat and the claithmg, 0« 

We have lived all our lifetime contented, O, 
Since the day we became first acquainted, O ; 

It's true weVe been but poor. 

And we are so to this hour, 
Yet we never pined nor lamented, O. 

V 

We ne*er thought o* schemes to be wealthy, O, 
By ways that were cunning or stealtbie, O ; 
But we always had the bliss^^— 
And what farther could we wiss ? — 
To be pleased wi* ourselves and be healthy, O. 

What though we canna boast of our guineas, O, 
We have plenty of Jockies and Jeanies, O ; 

And these, I'm certain, are 

More desirable by far, 
Than a pock full of poor yellow steenies, O. 

We have seen many a wonder and ferlie, O, 
Of changes that almost are yearly, O, 

Among rich folks up and down, ^ 

Both in country and in town, 
Who now live but scrimply and barely, O. 

Then why should people brag of prosperity, O ? 
A straitened life, we see, is no rarity, O ; 

Indeed, we've been in want. 

And our living been but scant, 
Yet we never were reduced to need charity, O. 

In this house we first came together, O, 
Where we've long been a father and mother, O ; 

And though not of stone and lime, 

It will last us a' our time ; 
And I hope we shall never need anither, O, 

And when we leave this habitation, O, 
Well depart with a good commendation, O 'r 
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We'll go hand in band, I wus. 
To a better boose than this, 
To make room for the next generation, 0. 

Then why should old age so much wound us, 0? 
There is nothing in*t all to confound us, ; 

For how happy now am I, 

With my anld wife sitting by. 
And our bairns and our oyes all around us I 0. 



■U'iwio^ » fftmtmmf 



T WAS WITHIN A MILE OP EDINBURGH 

TOWN. 

Tune— WUhin a mile of Edinburgh. 

'TwAS within a mile of Edinburgh town. 

In the rosy time of the year; 
Sweet flowers bloom'd, uid the grass was down, 
And each shepherd woo*d his dear. 
Bonny Jockey, biythe and gay, 
Kiss*d sweet Jenny, making hay. 
The lassie blush'd^ and frowning, cried *^ No, no, it 

will not do ; 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buckle too." 

JocKey was a wag that never would wed. 
Though long he had followed the lass ; 
Contented she earned and eat her brown bread. 
And merrily tum'd up the grass. 
Bonny Jockey, biythe and free. 
Won her heart right merrily : ^ 

Yet still she blush'd, and frownmg cried, << No, no, it 

will not do ; 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buckle too/' 

Bull when he yow*d he would make her his bride. 

Though his flocks and herds were not few. 
She gave him her hand, and a kiss beside. 
And ▼ow'd she'd for ever be true. 
Bonny Jockey, biythe and free,^ 
Won her heart right merrily : 

6 
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» 

At church she no more frowning cried, " No, no, it 

will not do ; 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot,wonnot, mannot buckle too."* 



O I JEANIB, THERFS NAEJHING TO 

FEAR YE. 

HOGG. 
Tvs'E^~^Blue Bonnets over the Bordeu 

O I MY lassie, our joy to CQmplete again. 

Meet me again in the gloamin, my dearie : 
Low down in the dell let us meet again ; 
O I Jeanie, there's naethiug to fear ye : 
Come when the wee bat flits silent an' eerie ; 
Come when the pale face o' nature looks weary^ 
Love be thy sure defence, 
Beauty and innocence : 
O ! Jeanie, there's naething to fear ye. 

Sweetly blows the haw and the rowan-tree, 
Wild roses speck our thicket so brierie ; 
Still, still will our bed in the greenwood be ; 

O I Jeanie there's naething to fear ye : 
Note when the blackbird o' singing grows weary. 
List when the beetle bee's bugle comes near ye ; 
Then come with fairy haste, 
Light foot and beating breast : 
O I Jeanie, there's naething to fear ye« 

Far, far will the bogle and brownie be ; 

Beauty and truth they darena come near it. 
Kind love is the tie of our unity ; 

A' maun love it and a' maun revere it* 
Love maks the song o' the woodland sae cheerie, 
Love gars a' Nature look bonnie that's near ye ; 
Love maks the rose sae sweet. 
Cowslip and violet : 
O I Jeanie, there's naething to fear ye. * 

* From Johnson's Scots Musical Museum, Part 1, 1787' 

2e . 
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WHA'LL BB KING BUT CHARLIE? 

TrxE— IF%«'ff he Eimg hmt CkmrBe9 

The news bwt Moidart cam' yesUeen, 

Will sooD gar moay feriie ; 
That ships o' war hae just come in^ 
And landed royal Charlie I 

Come through the heather, aroond him gather; 

Ye*re a* the welcomer early : 
Aimmd him cling, wi* a' your kin ; 
For wha'll he king bat Charlie ? 
Come through the heather, around him gather) 

Come Ronald, come Donald, come a' tbegither ; 
And crown yoor rightfa' lawfn' King, 
For whall be Ku^ hxA Charlie ? 

The Highland dans, wi' sword in hand, 

Frae John o' Groats to Airly, 
Hae to a man declared to stand. 

Or &', wi' royal Charlie. 

Come through the heather, &c. 

The Lowlands a,' haith great and sma', 

Wi' mony a lord and laird, hae 
Declar'd for Scotia's King an' law. 

And spier ye wha but Charlie. 
Come tlvongh the heather, &c. 

There's ne'er a lass in a' the land. 

But vows baith late and early. 
To man shell ne'er gie heart or hand, 

Wha wadna fecht for Charlie. 
Come throng the heather, &c. 

Then here's a health to Charlie's cause. 

And be't complete and early ; 
His very name my heai^'s blood warms : 

To arms for royal Charlie I 
Come through the heather, &c. 
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KELVIN GROVE. 

JOHN LYLE. 

TuKE — Kelvin Grove. 

Let us haste to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie, O ; 
Through its mazes let us rove, bonnie lassie, O ; 

Where the rose in all its pride 

Decks the hollow dinglis's side, 
Where the midnight fairies glide, bonnie lassie, O. 

We will wander by the mill, bonnie lassie, O, 
To the cove beside the rill, bonnie lassie, O ; 

Where the glens rebound the call 

Of the lofty waterfall. 
Through the mountain's rocky hall, bonnie lassie, O* 

Then we'll up to yonder glade, l)onnie lassie, O, 
Where so of^ beneath its shade, bonnie lassie, O, 

With' the songsters in the grove, 

We have told our tale of love, 
And have sportive garlands wove, bonnie lassie, O. 

Ah I I soon must bid adieu, bonnie lassie, O, 
To this fairy scene and you, bonnie lassie, O, . 

To the streamlet winding clear, 

To the fragrant-scented brier. 
E'en to thee of all most dear, bonnie lassie, O. 

For the frowns of fortune low'r, bonnie lassie, O, 
On thy lover at this hour^ bonnie lassie, O : 
Ere the golden orb of day. 
Wakes the warblers from the spray. 
From this land I must away, bonnie lassie, O. ^ 

And when on a distant shore, bonnie lassie, O, 
Should I fall 'midst battle's roar, bonnie lassie, O, 

Wilt thou, Helen, when you hear 

Of thy lover on his bier. 
To his memory shed a tear, bo&nie lassie? O.* 

• Kelvin Grove is a beautlAilly wooded dell, about two miln fcom. Gtea*> 
gow^ tonniDg a tort otioverif woXk for the lads and \aMM ot t3EAXdt<|4 
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BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

TuKE — Blue Botmett over the Border. 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

Why, my lads, dinna ye march forward in order? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale ; 

All the hlue honnets are over the Border. 
Many a hanner spread flatters above your head ; 

Many a crest that is famons in story : 
Mount and make ready, then, sons of the mountain glen ; 

Fight for your Queen and the old Scottish glory. 

Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing; 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Conae to the crag where thQ beacon is blazing ; 

Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, war steeds are bounding ; 

Stand to your arms, and march in good order. 
England shidl many a day tell of the bloody fray, 

When the blue bonnets came over the Border. 



*»»«#«>»<» «»«»«>» 



COMIN' THROUGH THE RYE. 

TuKE— Gtii a Body meet a Body, 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' uirough the rye. 
Gin a body kiss a body. 

Need a body cry ? 
Ey'ry lassie has her laddie, 

Nane, they say, hae 1 1 
Yet a' the lads they smile at me. 

When comin' through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain 

I dearly lo'e mysell ; 
But whaur his hame or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 
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Gin a body meet a body, 

Comin' frae the town, 
Gin a body greet a body, 

Need a body frown ? 
Ey'ry lassie has her laddie, 

Nane, they say, hae 1 1 
Yet a' the lads they smile at me, 

When coming through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain 

I dearly lo'e myseU ; 
But whaur his hame, or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell.* 



»»» »«l«l»«>»«l» o x w 



THE YEAR THATS AWA. 

MR DUNLOP.f 
Tune — The Year thaV* awa. 

Here's to the year that's awa ! 

We will drink it in strong and in sma' ; 
And here's to ilk bonnie young lassie we lo'ed^ / 

While swift flew the year that's awa. 
And here's to ilk, &c. 

Here's to the sodger who bled. 

And the sailor who bravely did fa' ; 
Their fame is alive, though their spirits are fled 

On the wings of the year that's awa. 
Their fJEune is alive, &c. 

Here's to the fiiend we can trust, 

When the storms of adversity blaw^ 
May they live in our song, and be nearest our hearts, 

•Nor depart like the year that's awa. 
May they live, &c. 

* An improved and piurified modem verrion of an old song, which Bttmi 
inserted, with some variations of his own, in the fifth volume of the Mu- 
sical Museum. 

t Late Collector at the Custom-bouse of Port Glasgow^ and fiOher of Mr 
Dunlop, author of The History of Fiction. 
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HURRAH FOR THE BONNETS OF BLUE. 

TuME— J^MrroA^ the BonneU o* Blue. 

Here's a health to them that's awa, 

Here's a health to them that's awa ; 
And wha wmna wish for gtiid hick to our cause, 

May never gnid luck be their £»'• 
It's gnid to be merry and wise, 

It's gnid to be honest and tme ; 
It's gnid to support Caledonia's cause, 

And bide by the bonnets of blue. 

Hurrah for the bonnets of bine I 

Hurrah for the bonnets of blue ! 
It's guid to support Caledonia's cause. 

And bide by the bonnets of blue. 
Here's a health to them that's awa, 

Here's a health to them that's awa ; 
Here's a health to Charlie^ the chief o' the dan. 

Although that his band be sae sma'. 

Here's freedom to him that would read, 

Here's freedom to him that would write ; 
There's nane ever fear'd that the truth should be heird, 

But they whom the truth wad indite. 
. Hurrah for the bonnets of blue I 

Hurrah for the bonnets of blue ! 
It's guid to be wise, to be honest and true, 

. And bide by the bonnets of blue.* 



■»«>»«».**»»» »»*» 



MCLEAN'S INVITATION TO PRINCE 

CHARLES. 

HOGO. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, brave 
Charlie, 
Come a'er the stream, Charlie, and dine wi* McLean ; 

* Altered by a modem haxid> foom « vfe\i'>Yxio'?m.%Q!Q%'Vri '^NKtiau 
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And, though you he weary, we'll make your heart cheery, 
And welcome oar Charlie and bis loyal train. 

We'll bring down the track^deer, we'll bring down the 
black steer, 

The lamb from the bucht and the doe from the glen ; 
The salt sea we*ll harry, and bring to our Charlie, 

The cream from the bothy, and curd from the pen. 

And you shall drink freely the dews of Glen-sheerly, 
That stream in the star-light when kings dinna ken ; 

And deep shall your meed be of wine that is. ruddy, 
To drmk to your sire, and his friend the McLean. 

If aught will invite you, or more -will delight you, 
'Tis ready — « troop of our bold Highlandmen 

Shall range o'er the heather, with bonnet and feather. 
Strong arms and broad claymore9» three himdred and 
ten. 



* »* »*» * »■»**»»**» 



OH I DINNA ASK ME GIN I LO'E YE. 

Tune — Gin a Body meet a Body. 

Oh I dinna ask me gin I lo'e thee ; 

Troth, I darna teU : 
Dinna ask me gin I lo'e ye ; 

Ask it 0* younelh 

Oh ! dinna look sae sair at me, 

For weel ye ken me true ; 
O, gin ye look sae sair at me, 

I daurna look at you. 

When ye gang to yon braw braw town, 

And bonnier lasses see, 
O, dinna, Jamie, look at them, 

Lest you should mind na me. 

For I could never bide the lass, 
That ye'd lo'e mair than me ; 

A|id O, I'm sure, my heart would break, 
Gin ye'd prove false to me. 
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BEWARE O* BONNIE ANN. 

BURNS. 

Ye gallants braw, I rede ye right, 

Beware o' bonnie Ann ; 
Her comely face sae fa' o' grace, 

Your heart she will trepan* 
Her een sae bright, like stars by night, 

Her sldn is like the swan ; 
Sae limply kced, her genty waist. 

That sweetly ye might span. 

Youth, grace, and love, attendant move, 

And pleasure leads the van ; 
In a' their charms, and conquering arms, 

They wait on bonnie Ann. 
The captiTe bands may chain the hands, 

But love enslaves the man ; 
Ye gallants braw, I rede ye a', 

Beware o' boniiie Ann.* 



JOCK O* HAZELDEAN. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Tune— JocAr o* Hazeldean, 

<* Why weep ye by the tide, ladye — 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye shall be his bride ; 
And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 

Sae comely to be seen :" 
But aye she loot the tears down fa'. 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

♦ Written in compliment to Miss Ann Masterton, daughter of the authox*s 
friend, Allan Masterton, the " Allan" of '« WiUy brewed a peck o' Maut.' 
Mils Masteiton afterwards became the wifis of John Derbysnire, Esq. sur> 
geon in Iiondon. 
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<< Now let this wilfiil grief be done. 

And dry that cheek so pale : 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley dale * 
His step is first in peaceful ha'^ 

His sword in battle keen :" 
But ay she loot the tears down fa. 

For Jock o* Hazeldean. 

<< A chain o' gold ye sail not lack. 

Nor braid to bind your hair. 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
And you, the foremost o' them a*, 

Shall ride our forest queen :*' 
But ay she loot the tears do^ fa', 

For Jock o* Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning-tide. 

The tapers glimmered fair ; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 

And dame and knight were there : 
They sought her baith by bower and ha* ; 

The ladye was not seen I— > 
She's o'er the border, and awa 

Wi* Jock o* Hazeldean I* 



<i#<ww»«»«i»<»«i»w» 



THE LORD'S MARIE. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

'he Lord's Marie has keppit her locks 

Up wi' a gowden kame ; 
.nd she has put on her net-silk hose. 

And awa to the tryste has gane. 
> saft saft fell the dew on her locks. 

And saft saft on her brow, 
lC sweet drap fell on her strawberry lip. 

And I kisised it aff, I trow. 

• The first stanza of this ballad is ancient The rest was written for 
byn's Anthology, a collection of Highland airs by A]exaoAer CampbeH. 
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'< O whare gal ye that leal 

Sae jimpy-laced and sma ? 
O wbare gat ye tbat young damsel, 

Wba diogs our lassies a' ? 
O whare gat ye that bonnie bonnie lass, 

Wi' heaven in her ee ? 
O here's ae drap o' the damask wine, 

Sweet maiden, will ye prie ?" 

Foa white white was her bonnie neck, 

Twist wi' the satin twine ; 
But ruddie ruddie grew her hause, 

When she sipped the blnde-red wine. 
<< Come, here's thy health, young stranger doo, 

Wha wears the gowden kame : 
This nicht will mony drink thy health. 

And ken na wha to name I" 

" Play me up < Swdt Marie,' " I cried ; 

And loud the piper blew : 
But the fiddler played ay struntitm strum, 

And down his bow he threw : 
<< Here's tby kind health i' the rnddie-red wioe, 

Fair dame o' the stranger land. 
For never a pair o' blue een before. 

Could mar my gude bow-hand." 



Her lips were a cloven hinnie-cherrie, 

Sae temptin' to the sicht ; 
Her locks^ ower alabaster brows. 

Fell like the momin' licht. 
And, O I her hinnie breath lift her locks, 

As through the dance she flew ; 
While love lauched in her bonnie blue een. 

And dwalt on her comely mou. 

*^ Lowse hings your broidered gowd garter. 

Fair lady, daur I speak ?" 
She, trembling, lift her silky hand 

To her red red flushin' cheek. 
" Ye've drapp'd, ye've drapp'd your broach o* gowd, 

Thou lord's dauchter sae gay I" 
The tears o'erbrimmed her bonnie blue ee, 

" O come, O come away !" 
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'< O maid, undo the siller bar ; 

To my chamber let me win : 
^nd tak this kiss, thou peasant youth ; 

I dauma let thee in. 
And tak," quoth she, ** this kame o' gowd, 

Wi* my lock o* yellow hair ; 
For meikle my heart forebodes to me, 

I never maun meet thee mair/' 



rf»<>»#i^#»i»»ior*»#» 



BONNIE LADY ANN. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

There's kames o' hinnie 'tween my luve's lips, 
' And gowd amang her hair : 
Her breists are lapt in a holy veil ; 

Nae mortal een keek there. 
What lips daur kiss, or what hand daur touch. 

Or what arm o' luve daur span. 
The hinnie lips, the creamy lufe. 

Or the waist o' Lady Ann ? 

She kisses the lips o' her bonnie red rose, 

Wat wi* the blobs o* dew ; 
But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip. 

Maun touch h^ ladie mou. 
But a broidered belt, wi* a buckle o* gowd. 

Her jimpy waist maun span : 
Oh, she's an armfu' fit for heaven — 

My bonnie Lady Ann. 

Her bower casement is latticed wi* flowers. 

Tied up wi* siller thread ; 
And comely sits she in the midst, 

Men's langing een to feed : 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 

Wi' her milky milky hand ; 
And her every look beams wi' grace divine ; 

My bonnie Lady Ann. 
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The monun' clad is tsMelt wi* gowd, 

Like my Inge's broidered cap ; 
And on the mantle that my Inve wears, 

Is mony a gowden drap. 
Her bonme ee-bree's a holy arch. 

Cast by nae earthly ban' ! 
And the breath o' heaven is atween the lips 

O' my bonnie LAdy Ann. 

I wonderin' gaze on her stately steps, 

And I beet a hopeless flame ! 
To my luye, alas I she mannna stoop ; 

It wad stain her honoured name. 
My een are banld, they dwall on a place 

Where I dauma mint my hand ; 
But I water, and tend, and kiss the flowers 

O' my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I am but her father's gardener lad, 

And puir puir is my fa' ; 
My auld mitber gets my wee wee fee, 

Wi' fatherless baimies twa. 
My lady comes^ my lady gaes, 

Wi' a fou and kindly han' ; 
O their blessin' maim mix wi' my lu7e, 

And fa' on Lady Ann. 



.»<»«#«>»«i»»i>*»». 



THE LEA-RIG. 

BURKS. 

Tune— 7^« Lea-Rig. 

When o'er the hills tbe eastern star 

Tells buchtin-time is near, my jo ; 
And owsen frae the furrowed field 

Return sae douff and weary, O ; 
Down by the bum, where scented birks 

Wi' dew are hanging clear, my JO9 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie O. 
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In mirkest glen, at midnicht hour^ 

I'd rove and ne*er be eerie, O, 
If through that glen I gaed to thee, 

My ain kind dearie, O. 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild, 

And I were ne er sae wearie, O, 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, 0« 



*>*»>*»o»o»^»#»*« 



YOU'RE WELCOME, WHIGS. 

ou*RE welcome, Whigs, from Bothwell hrigs f 
Your malice is but zeal, boys ; 
[ost holy sprites^ the hypocrites, 
'Tis sack ye drink, not ale, boys ; 
must aver, ye cannot err, 
In breaking God's command, boys ; 
' ye infringe bishops or kings. 
You've heaven in your hand, boys. 

uppose ye cheat, disturb the state. 

And steep the land with blood, boys ; 
• secretly your treachery 

Be acted, it is good, boys, 
"he fiend himsell, in midst of hell, 

The pope with his intrigues, boys, 
Wll equalise in forgeries : 

Fair fa' you, pious Whigs, boys. 

ou'U God beseech, in homely speech^ 
To his coat-tail you'll claim, boys ; 
eek lippies of grace frae his gawcie face. 
And bless, and not blaspheme, boys^ 
our teachers they can kiss and pray. 
In zealous ladies' closet ; 
our wits convert by Venus' art ; 
Your kirk has holy roset. 

^hich death will tie promiscuously 
Her members on the vail, boys ; 
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For honed boMla the tnA atteti. 

That five in Aimmdale, boys. 
B«t if <Mie dnak, or tfarewdly Unok, 

A bialiop e*cr was taTed, 
No cfaaritie fron preabytrie. 

For tbal need once be cnTed. 

Too lie, yoQ lost, yom bicik yov tnuH, 

And act all land of eril ; 
Tour coTenant makes yoo a saint, 

Altboogfa yon live a deviL 
From murders too, as soldiers true. 

Yon are adranced well, boys ; 
Ton fongfat like derils, yonr only riTals, 

When yon were at Drndteld, boys. 

Tout wondrons things great slaughter hringtt 

Yon kiird more than yon saw, boys ; 
At Pentland hills yon got yonr fills. 

And now yon seem to craw, boys. 
Let Websters preach, and ladies teach 

The art of cnckoldrie, boys ; 
When cmel zeal comes in their tail, 

Then welcome presbytrie, boys. 

King William's bands, with lovely bands, 

Yon're decking with good speed, boys ; 
K yon get leave you'll reach his sleeve. 

And then have at his head, boys. 
You're welcome. Jack, well join a plack, 

To drink your last confusion, 
That grace and truth you may possess 

Once more without delusion.* 



«««I«W#«*«»«W««I*W 



MY LUVES IN GERMANIE. 

TuKE — My luve*t in Germanie. 

My luve's in Germanic ; 

Send him hame, send him hame : 

• Thlf serere tirade upon the Pretbyterianf . ftom leTenl allusiods. as t^ 
the ikirmlf h at Dunkekf, and to Webater, who was a popular V^'^'^^Jz 
Bdlnburg^ at the ckMe of the lerenteenth century* seems to have bea^ 
written between the years 1690 and 1700. 
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My luve's in Germanie ; 

Send him bame« 
My luve's in Germanie, 
Fighting brave for royalty ; 
He may ne'er his Jeanie see ; 

Send him hame, send him Lame ; 
He may ne*er his Jeanie see ; 

Send him hame. 

He's as brave as brave can be ; 

Send him hame, send him hame ; 
Oar faes are ten to three ; 

Send him hame. 
Our faes are ten to three ; 
He maun either fa* qr flee, 
In the cause of loyalty ; 

Send him hame, send him hame ; 
In the cause of loyalty ; 

Send him hame. 

r 

Your luve ne'er learnt to flee, 

Bonnie dame, winsome dame ; 
Your luve ne'er learnt to flee. 

Winsome dame. 
Your luve ne'er learnt to flee. 
But he fell in Germanie, 
Fighting brave for loyalty, 

Moumfu' dame, moumfu' dame ; 
Fighting brave for loyalty, 

Moumfii' dame. 

Hell ne'er come ower the sea ; 

Willie's slain, Willie's slain ; 
He'll ne'er come ower the sea ; 

Willie's gane I 
He will ne'er come ower the sea. 
To his luve and ain countrie. 
This warld's nae mair for me ; 

Willie's gane, Willie's gane ; 
This warld's nae mair for me : 

Willie's, gane I 
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BONNIE DUNDEE. 

TuvE — Bonnie Dundee. 

WHARE did je get that haver-meal bannock? 
O, silly anld body, O, dinna ye see, 

1 gat it frae a yonng brisk sodger laddie, 
Between St Johnston and bonnie Dondee. 

O, gin I saw the laddie that gae me't ! 

Aft has he dandled me upon his knee ; 
May heaven protect my bonnie Scots laddie, 

And send him safe hame to his baby and me. 

My blessings upon thy sweet wee lippie ! 

My blessings upon thy bonnie ee-bree I 
Thy smiles are sae like my blythe sodger laddiei 

Thou's aye be -the dearer and dearer to me ! 
But I'll bigg a bowir on yon bonnie banks, 

Where Tay rins wimpling bye sae clear ; 
And I'll cleid thee in the tartan sae fine, 

And mak' thee a man like thy daddie sae dear.* 



JENNY'S BAWBEE 
[earliest verses.] 

TjjVE'mmJenny*! Bawbee. 

And a' that e'er my Jenny had. 
My Jenny had, my Jenny had ; 
And a' that e'er my Jenny had, 
Was ae bawbee. 

There's your plack, and my plack. 
And your plack, and my plack. 
And my plack and your plack, 
And Jenny's bawbee. 

We'll put it a' in the pint-stoup. 
The pint-stoup, the pint-stoup. 
We'll put it in the pint-stoup. 
And birle 't a' three.f 

• The Koond vene of this scmg is by Bums. The first is oldr 
f From Herd's Collection, 1776. 
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THE JOLLY MILLER. 

TuwE— 7%tf MWer of Die. 

There was a jolly miller once 

Lived on the river Dee; 
He wrought and sung; from mora till nighti 

No lark more hlytne than he. 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be ; 
I care for nobody^ no, not I, 

K nobody cares for me. 
And this, &c 

When spring began its merry career^ 

O, then his heart was gay ; 
He feared not summer's sultry heat^ 

Nor winter's cold decay. 
No foresight marred the miller's cheer. 

Who oft did sing and say, 
Let others live from year to year, 

m live from day to day. 
No foresight, &c 

Then, like this miller, bold and free. 

Let us be glad and sing ; 
The days of youth are made for glee, 

And life is on the wing. 
The song shall pass from me to you, 

Around this lovial ring. 
Let heart, and nand, and voice agree : 

And so^ God save our king.* 
The song, &c 

* From an old MS. copy. The song lecmf to ha^e been tot printed In 
Herd's CoUection, 1776. 
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THE MAlD THAT TENDS THE GOATS. 

OUOGBOII.* 

TuiTE— 7V^ Maid that tends the Goats. 

Up amang yon clifiy rocks, 
Sweetly rings the rising edio. 
To the maid that tends the goats, 
Lilting o'er her iiatiTe notes. 
Hark, she sings, Yonng Sandy's kind, 
And has promised aye to lo'e me ; 
Here's a hroach I ne'er shall tine, 
Till he's fEurly married to me : 
Drive awa, ye drone, time,. 
And bring i^ont our bridsu day. 

Sandy herds a flock o' sheep ; 
Aften does he blaw the whistle, 
In a strain sae saftly sweet, 
Lammias list'ning darena bleat. 
He's as fleet's the mountain roe, 
Hardy as the Highland heather. 
Wading through the winter snaw, 
Keeping aye ms flocks thegither ; 
But a plaid, wi' bare houghs. 
He braves the bleakest norW blast. 

Brawly can he dance and sing, 

Cantie glee, or Highland cronach ; 

Nane can ever match his fling. 

At a reel, cfF roimd a ring. 

Wightly can he wield a rung ; 

In a brawl he's aye the bangster : 

A' his praise can ne'er be sutig 

By the langest-winded sangster. 

Sangs, that sing o' Sandy, 

Seem short, though they were e'er sae lang. 

• The soDi we are informed by Bums, of a respectable farmer in Ber- 
widcihire. 
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DONOCHT HJEAD. 

WILXIAM PICKERING. 

Keen blaws tbe wind ower Donocht Head ;* 

The snaw drives snelly through the dale ; 
The gaberlnnzie tirls my sneck^ 

And shivering tells his waef^' tale : 
** Canld is the nicht ; O let me in, 

And dinna let your minstrel h\ 
And dinna le;^ his winding-sheet 

Be naething bnt a wreath o' snaw* 

Full ninety winters hae I seen. 

And piped where gorcocks whirring flew; 
And mony a day ye've danced, I ween, 

To lilts which frae my drone I blew/* 
My Eppie waked, and sune she cried, 

'^ Get np, gudeman, and let him in ; 
For weel ye ken the winter nicht 

Was short when he began his din." 

My Eppie's voice, O wow it's sweet, 

Ev'n thoogh she bans and sc^ulds a wee ; 
Bnt when it's tnned to sorrow's tale, 

Oh haith, it's doubly dear tQ me I 
<< Come in, anld carle I I'll steer my fire ; 

I'll mak it bleeze a bonnie flame. 
Your blnde is thin ; ye've tint the gate ; 

Ye shonldna stray sae fax frae bame." 

'^ Nae hame have I," the minstrel said ; 

" Sad party-strife pwertumed my ha' ; 
And^ weepinff, at the dose o' life^ 

I wander through a wreath o' snaw." 
^^ Wae's me, auM carle ! sad is your tale ; 

Your scrip is toom, your claithing thin : 
Mine's no the hand to steek the door. 

When want and wae wad fain be in." 

* A mountain in the north of Scotland. 
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Wi' tottering step he reached the spence, 

Whar rase the mffle hleezed fa' hie : 
The auld man thought himsell at hame, 

While the tear stood twinkling in his ee. 
He took his pipes> and played a spring ; 

Bnty oh, it was a strain of woe; 
It spoke of Scotland's chiefs and king, 

And wailed a nation's overthrdW.* 



f»m 0»f»0mi>m nn i m 



LASSIE, LIE NEAR ME. 

DR BLAOKLOCK. 

« 

TwE^^Xaddiej tte near me. 

Lang hae we parted been, 

Lassie, my dearie ; 
Now we are met again, 

Lassie, lie near me. 

Near me, near me. 

Lassie, lie near me.* 
Lang hast thou lain thy lane ; 

Lassie, lie near me. 

A' that I hae endured. 

Lassie, my dearie. 
Here in thy arms is cnred ; 

Lassie, lie near me.f 

• The first thneaiid a luilfttansu of thtfpoon were published, as a fing- 
ment, in Johnson's Musical Museum* Part IV« 1792 ; having been seat to 
the editor of that worlc in an anonymous letter, which bore, nowever, the 
Newcastle jpost-mark. They were at first attributed to Bums, but were af- 
terwards discovered to be the composition of William Pickering, a poor 
North of England poet, who never wrote any thinjg; else of the least merit. 
The additional lines have been presented to the editor of this work by their 
author. Captain Charles Gray, of the Royal Marines, author of the lively 
drinking sooc Co the tune of ** Andro and his Cutty Gun," inserted inano* 
ther part of this collection. 

t From Jotauon*» Musical Museum, Part III« 1790. 
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THOURT GANB AWA. 

TuKE— ^atM^ awafrae me^ Donald, 

Thou'rt gane awa^ thon'rt gane awa, 

Thou'rt gane awa frae me, Mary : 
Nor friends nor I could mak thee stay ; 

Then hast cheated them and me> Mary. 
Until this hour I never thought 

That ought would alter thee, Mary ; 
Thou'rt still the mistress of my heart. 

Think what thou wilt of me, Mary. 

Whate'er he said or might pretend, 

That staw that heart o' thine^ Mary, 
True love, I'm sure, was ne'er his end, 

Or nae sic love as mine, Mary. 
I spake sincere, nor flattered much, 

Nae selfish thoughts in me, Mary ; 
Ambition, wealth, nor naething such: 

No, I loved only thee, Mary. 

Though you've been false, yet, while I livfB, 

I'll loe nae maid but thee, Mary. 
Let friends forget, as I forgive. 

Thy wrongs to them and me> Mary. 
So then, foreweel I Of this be sure. 

Since you've been false to me, Mary ; 
For a' the world I'd not endure 

Half what I've done for thee, Mary.* 



<»<>»«i»«»»«»«i»«»<i» 



WHEN SHE CAM BEN SHE BOBBIT. 

T 17 HE— 7^ Laird o* Cockpen, 

O WHEN she cam ben she boblnt fii' law, 
O when she cam ben she bobbit fu' law. 
And when she cam ben, she kissed Cockpen, 
And syne she denied that she did it at a'. 

* From Johmon's Musical MuMum, Part III, 1790. 
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And wasna Cockpen richt saacy witha\ 
And wasna Cockpen richt saucy witha', 
In leaving the dochter. of a lord, 
And kissing a collier lassie an' a* ? 

O never k>ok doun, my lassie, at a', 

O never look doon, my lassie, at a' ; 

Thy lips are as sweet, and thf figore complete, 

As the finest dame in castle cr ha'. 

y 

Though thou hae nae silk and holland sae sma', 
Though th<m hae nae silk and holland sae sma', 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy ain handywark, 
And Lady Jean was never sae braw.* 



THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING. 

TuiTE— 7A« CampbeUt are coming. 

The Campbells are coming, 0-ho, 0-ho ! 

The Campbells are coming, Q-ho I 
The Campbells are coming to bonnie Lochlev^ ! 

The Campbells are coming, 0-ho, 0-ho ! 

Upon the Lomonds I lay, I lay ; 

Upon the Lomonds I lay ; 
I lookit doun to bonnie Lochleven, 

And saw three perches play. 

The Campbells are coming, &c. 

Great Argyle he goes before ; 
He makes the Simons and guns to roar; 
With sound o' trumpet, pipe, and drum ; 
The Campbells are coming, O-ho, 0-ho ! 

The Campbells they are a' in arms, 
Their loyal faith and truth to show, 



* From Johnson's Musical Museum, Part IV, 1792. There is, however, 
an earlier and less delicate version in Herd's Collection, 177& The pre- 
BBDt wu probably improved fox Jolmaoikby Burw. 
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With banners rattling in the wind ; 
The Campbells are coming, O^ho, 0-ho ! * 



« K <«h«» *»«»#»<»*» 



MERRT HAE I BEEN TEETHING A 

HECKLE. 

TuKE— £rOr(2 Breadalbane^s March. 

O MERRY hae I been teething a heckle^ 

And merry hae I beien shapin a spnne ; 
O merry hae I been cloutin a kettle. 

And kissin jhy Katie when a' was dune.' 
O a' the lang day I ca' at my hammer. 

And a' the lahg diLy I whistle and sing ; 
A' the lang nicht I cuddle my kimmer, 

And a' the lahg nicht as happy*s a king. 

Bitter in dnle I Hckit my winnins, 

O' marrying Bess, to gie her a slave : 
Blest be the hour she cooled in her linens. 

And blythe be the bird that sings over her grave I 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 

And come to my armis, my Katie again I 
Drucken or sober, here's to thee, Katie ! 

And blest be the day I did it agsun !f 

* From Johnflon's Musical Museum, Part III, 1790 ; where it is insinua- 
ted, as an on dit, that it was ctHnposed on the imprisonment of Queen Mary 
in Lochleven Castle. The Lomonds are two well-known tiills, overhang- 
ing Lochleven to the east, and viable from Edinburgh. The air is the 
well-known family tune or march of the Clan Campbell. 
• t From Johnson's Musical Museum, Part III, 1790. The olject of this 
song seems to be a d^neation oC the light sentiments whieh a gipsy or tinker 
may be supposed to entertain on the sacred subject of matrimony. Tiiat it 
is not overmai^ed, I can attest by an anecdote of a person in a similar rank 
in society — Gingtfbrdd Ntd, who may be remembered by many of my 
readers as a noted fl^re at the south-country fairs, ftom thirty to forty 
years ago; it being his profession to deal in gmgeriiread. Ned had been 
married in his time to no fewer than seven wive^, each of whom— lU; least 
scandal never asserted the contrary— Iiad died before her successor came 
upon the carpet Somebody asked tlie fellow one day what he thought of 
himself for having gone through such an immense number of spouses, or 
what was the chief impression of his mind on the subject « Deed, sir," 
answered the man of gingerbread, *' a' that I can say about it, is, that I aye 
got an auld kist wi' them, and they took away a new ane!** The first chest 
was that in which they brought their clothes, 6tc (called in Scotland their 
providing!) the second was the coffin which transported them to the grave. 
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WHISTLE OWBR THE LAVE OT. 

BURNS. 

Tvunt^fFhUtk amer ^ krve o^U 

First when Maggie was my care. 
Heaven, I thooghty was in her air ; 
Now we're married—speir nae mair; 

But whistle ower the lave o't. 
Meg was meek and Meg was mihl. 
Sweet and harmless as a child ; 
Wiser men .than me's beguiled ; 

Saei whistle ower the lare o't. 

How we live, my Meg and me. 
How we love, and how we gree, 
I carena by how few may see ; 

Sae, whistle ower the lave o't. 
Wha I wish were maggots' meaty 
Dished np in her winding-sheet, 
I could write— but Meg maun see't ; 

Sae, whistle ower the lave o't.* 



*»«»«>»<» »»<iii«>»«» 



MARY'S DREAM. 

LOWB. 

Tune— .ilfar^'^ Dream* 

The moon had climbed the highest hill, 

Which rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver light on tower and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea ; 
When, soft and low, a voice was heard, 

Saying, " Mary, weep no more for me I" 

* Bums wrote this song for a vex^ old atvd \ex^ v^mulai Scottish ale* 
vfUcK was formerly unprovided ^ith venes xYvai vr«t« fix tot vttxkX. 
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She from her pillow gently raised 

Her heady to ask who there might be, 
And saw yomig Sandy shivering stand, 

With visage pal.e, and hollow ee. 
'' O Mary dear, cold is my clay ; 

It lies beneath a stormy sea* 
Far, («r from thee, I sleep m death. 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

Three stormy nights and stormy days, 

We tossed npon the raging main ; - 
And long we strove our bark to save, 

Bat all our striving was in vain. 
Even then, when horror chilled my blood. 

My heart was filled with love for thee : 
The storm is past and I at rest; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

O maiden dear, thyself prepare ; 

We soon shall meet upon that shore. 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
- And thou and I shall part no more I" 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled : 

No more of Sandy could she see. 
But soft the passing spirit said, 

" Sweet Mary, weep no more for me !"* 



* From Johnson's Musical Museum, Part 1, 1787* The song is known, 
however, to have been written about the year 1772* The author, John 
Lowe, was the son of the gardener at Kemnure Castle, in Galloway (the 
seat of Mr Gordon, fatherof the present Viscount Kenmure) . Having stu- 
died for the church, he was, when still a young man, employed as tutor in 
the family of Mr MacGhie, of Airds; an estate situated near the confluence 
of the Dee and the Ken. Here he fell in love with the daughter of his em- 
ployer. He seems to have been a young man of a somewhat romantic turn 
of mind ; as the remains of a bower are shown among the woods in the pe- 
ninsula formed by the junction of the two rivers, which he constructed 
with his own tuuids, as a retreat for poetical and contemplative recreatiCHi. 
While residing at Airds, the lover ox his mistress's sister, a gentleman na- 
med Alexander Miller, was drowned at sea ; which gave occasion to the 
song. Mary's Dream is one of those poeticfd gems which, conceived in a 
moment of peculiar inspiration, sometimes procure a name for their au- 
thors, notwithstanding the inferiority or the paucity of their other produc- 
tions. Lowe may have written other songs and even long poems ; but no- 
tiiing is remembnred besides this exquisite little ballad. His life was unfor- 
tunate. In pursuit of fortune, and neglecting his first passion at Airds, he 
went to America ; where, having married a lady for whom he felt no great 
a£fection, he was rendered miserable for the restof his life by regret for his 
own faithlessness to Miss MacGhie, and chagrin for his wife's mfidelity to 
himself. He died about the year 1798, aged forty-eight. 
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THE LEA.BI6. 

FBRQUSSON. 
TviXT'-^The Lea-rig, 

Will ye gang ower the lea-rig,*^ 

My ain kind dearie, O ? 
And caddlef there sae kmdly, 

My kind dearie^ O ?. 
At thomy dike]: and hirken tree, 

We'll daff § and ne'er be weary, O ; 
They'll scngH ill een frae yon and m^ 

Mine ain kind dearie, O. 

Nae berd«, wi' kent or odUy^f there, 

Shall ever come to fear ye, O, 
Bat laverocks, whistling in the air^ 

Shall woo, like me, tiieir dearie, O. 
While others herd thek lambs and yowes, 

And toil for warid's gear, my jo ; 
Upon the lee my pleasure grows, 

Wi' thee^ my kmd dearie, O !** 



« >HW«»<I»*»«»<K«» 



THE DAY RETURN&U'-MY BOSOM BURNS. 

BURKS. 

TuKE — TJie seventh of Novefnber. 

The day returns — ^my bosom bums — 

The blissful day we twa did meet. 
Though wintep wild in tempest toiled. 

Ne'er summer sun was half sae sweet. 
Than a' the pride that loads the tide^ 

And crosses o'er the sultry line, 

• A ridge left fiaUow, between two others which bear grain, 
t Caress mutually. % Enclosure, 

i Disport. I Ward offi 

f Shepherds, with staff and dog. 
•* From Johnson's Musical Museum, Part \, 1787. 
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Than kingly robes, thi^n crowns and glbbes. 
It ga^e me more— -it made thee mine. 

While day and night can bring delight, 

Or nature aught of pleasure give. 
While joys abpye my mind can, moye,. 

For thee, and thee alone, I live I 
When that grim foe of life below 

Comes in between to make U9 part, 
The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss — ^it breaks my heart.* 



MY S0D6ER LADDIE. 

f THE soldier's DOXy's SONG IN " THE JOLLY 

BEGGARS."]] 

BURNS. 
Tvvi&^Sodger laddie. 

I ONCE was a maid, though I cannot tell when, 
And still my delight is in proper young men; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie,^ — 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was. so ruddy. 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 

But the godly old chaplain left him in the larch, 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church ; 
He ventured the soul, and I risked the body ; 
'Twas then I proved false to my sodger laddie. 

Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husband I got ; 

* This song, which first appeared in Johnson's Musical Museum, Part 
iu, 1790, was written in compliment to Mr and Mrs Riddle, of Glenriddel, 
two of the poet^s dearest and most valuable firiends. The reader wiU ob- 
serve that it is a sort of anniversary ode for the recurrence of the marriage 
day of this worthy couple. 
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From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I aaked no more tnan a sodger laddie. 

Bat the peace it redaced me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy at a Cmmingfaam hk ; 
His rags regimental they fluttered so gaudy, 
My h^rt it rejoiced at my sodger laddie. 

And now I have lived I know not how long, 
And still I can join in a cap-and a song ; 
But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass steady, 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 



SEE THE SMOKING BOWL BEFORE US. 

[the bard's song in << THE JOLLY BEGGARS."] 

BURNS. 
Tune— «/ofl;y mortaUyflU your glattes. 

See the amdcing bowl before ns, 

Mark our jovial ragged rmg ! 
Round and round take up the choras> 

And in raptures let us sing— 

A fig for those by law protected. 

Liberty's a glorious feast I 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 

What is title what is treasure, 

What is reputation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where. 

Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant about decorum, 

Who have characters to lose. 

10 
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Here's to budge'te, bags^ and wallets ! 

Here's to all our wanderiDg train 1 
Here's our ragged brats and callets I 

One and all cry oat^ Amen ! 



YOUNG JOCKIE. 

BURNS. 
Tu HE— Jbc^ mu the hlythest lad. 

Young Jockie was the blyihest lad, 

In a' our town or here awa ; 
Fn' blythe he whistled at the gaud, 

Fa lichtly danced he in the ha' I 
He roosed my een sae bonnie blue. 

He roosed my waist sae genty sma' ; 
And ay my heart cam to my mon'. 

When ne'er a body heard or saw. 

My Jockie toils npon the plain. 

Through wind and weet, through firost and snaw ; 
And ower the lee I look fa* fain, 

When Jockie's owsen hameward ca*. 
And ay the nicht comes round again, 

When in his arms he taks me a' ; 
And ay he tows he'll be my ain 

As lang as he has breath to draw. 



»»<liO»o»^»«»^»i*» 



UP AND WAUR THEM A', WILLIE.* 

TuyE^-C/jp and waur them a*, Willie, 

When we went to the braes o' Mar, 
And to the weaponshaw, Willie, 

• A JaocUte aeooaat of the rebellion of 1715* and in particular of the 
hattle of Sheriff muir. IK Tha tiui^ which, with the burden, maj be older 
thiin the ooeailoD of tfalf loDg, ii very popular, and has been applwd to mo- 
dem fongt. 
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With tnie design to stflnd our ground, 

And chase our fees awa, WUlie, 
Lairds and lords cam there hedeen, 
And TOW gin they were braw, Willie I 
Up and waur* them a', Willie I 
Up and wanr them a'y Willie ! 

Bat when onr standard was set up, 
Sae fierce the wind did blaw, Willie, 

The royal nit upon the tap 

Down to the ground did (&% Willie. 

Then second-richted Sandy said, 
We'd do nae gnde at a', Willie, f 
Up and wanr, ftc 

Bat when the army joined at Perth, 

The bravest e'er ye saw, Willie, 
We didna donbt the rogues to rout, 

Restore oar king and a', Willie ; 
Pipers played frae richt to left, 

« Fy, fiirich, Whigs, awa !" J WilKe. 
Up and waor, &c. 

But when we marched to Sherra-mair, 
And there the rebels || saw, Willie, 

Brave Argyle attacked our right. 
Our flank and front and a*, Willie. 

Traitor Huntly soon gave way, 
Seaforth, St Clair, and a', Willie. 
Up and waur, &c. 

But brave Glengary, on our right, 
The rebels' left did claw, Willie. 

He there the greatest slaughter made 
That ever Donald saw, Willie. 

And Whittam turned about for fear, 
And fast did rin awa, Willie. 
Up and waur, &c 

* Burnt contends that this should be warn, in allusion to the Cnntara* 
or warning of a Highland dan to arms. But I have preferred the word 
^'^^^^ invariably used in the Lowlands. To waur is to worst or defeat 

t This is an historioal £ut 

t A Jaoobitb pipe air. 

I The array of King George, so called by the adherents of the Pre- 
tender. 
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He had ca'd us a Highland mob, 
Said he Wad filay as a', WiUiiB ; 

But we chased him back to Stirling brig, 
Dragoons, and fodt^ and>a', Willie ! 

At length we rallied on a hill. 
And briskly up did draw, Willie. 
Up and waur, &c. 

But when Argyle did view our line. 

And them in order saw, Willie, 
He straught gaed to Dunblane again. 
And back his left did draw, Willie ; 
And we to Auchterarder gaed, 
To wait a better iPa', Willie. 

U)> and waur, &c. 
'■■ -S - • . • . i 

Now if ye spier wha wan the day, 

IVe telled ye what I saw, Willie ; 
We baith did fight^ and baith did beat, 

And baith did rin awa, Willie. 
So there's my canty Highland sang 
About the thing I saw, Willie. 
Up and waur them a', Willie, 
Up and waur them a', Willie.* 



* A version of this song, ftpparenOy from some stall copy, is in Herd's 
Collection* But, in forming the present edition, recourse has been had for 
better readings to two other copies, one of which is printed in the second 
volume of Johnson's Musical Museum, and the otiier in Crom^'s Select 
Songs ; the latter being a version which Bums wrote down from the singing 
of an eccentric character of the name of Tam Neil, who was preooitor in 
the Hi^ Church, Eklinburgh, while Dr Blair was minister, and who had an 
exquisite knack at singing old Scottish songs with appropriate expres- 
sion.! 

t Tam was a sort of humourist on his own bottom, besides. Dr Blair 
having been in the country one Sunday, happened to meet his precentor 
next morning on the street, as he was proceeding homewards. ** WeU, 
Tom," said we minister, *' how did they come on in the church yesterday ?" 
— '* Deed, I believe, no very weel«" answered Tam ; '* I was na there, doc- 
tor, ony mair than ywraeU^ 
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WANDERING WILLIK 

QOLD VERSES.]] 
TuNE_Frafi(2^ii^ Wlttie, 

Here awa, tbere awa, wandering Willie I 
Here awa^ there awa, hand awa hame I 

Lang have I sought thee, dear have I bought thee ; 
Now I have gotten my Willie again. 

Through the lang muir I have followed my WlX&e ; 

Through the Long muir I have followed him hame. 
Whatever betide us, nought shall divide us ; 

Love now rewards all my sorrow and pain. 

Here awa, there awa, here awa, Willie I 
Here awa, there awa, here awa, hame I 

Come, love, believe me, nothing can grieve me, 
Ilka thing pleases, when Willie's at hame.* 



.»«»«»«»«»»«»<w<i» 



SWEET ANNIE FRAE THE SEA-BEACH 

CAME. 

TuKE — Sweet Annie fiae the tea^Jtetu^ came. 

Sweet Annie frae the sea-beach came, 

Where Jocky speeledf the vessel's side. 
Ah I wha can keep their heart at hame. 

When Jocky's tossed abune the tide I 
Far a£f to distant lands he gangs ; 

Yet I'll be true, as he has been : 
And when ilk lass about him thrangs. 

He'll think on Annie, his faithfd' ain ! 



I met our wealthy laird yestreen ; 
Wi' gowd in hand he tempted me. 



• From Herd's Collection, 1776. 
t Climlied. 
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He praised my brow, my rolling een, 
And made a brag o' what he'd gie. 

What though my Jocky's far awa, 

Tossed up and down the awsome main, 

111 keep my heart another day, 
Since Jocky may return again. 

Nae mair, false Jamie, sing nae mair, 

And fairly cast your pipe away. 
My Jocky wad be troubled sair, 

To see his friend his love betray. 
For a' your songs and verse are vain, 

While Jocky's notes do faithful flow. 
My heart to him shall true remain : 

rll keep it for my constant jo. 

Blaw saft; ye gales, round Jocky's head, 

And gar your waves be calm and still I 
His hameward sail with breezes speed. 

And dinna a' my pleasure spill. 
What though my Jocky's far away ; 

Yet he will braw in siller shine. 
I'll keep my heart another day. 

Since Jocky may again be mine. 



SAW YE MY FATHER? 

Tune— i^aw ye my father ? 

^ O SAW ye my father, or saw ye my mother. 

Or saw ye my true love John ?" 
'< I saw not your father, I saw not your mother, 

But I saw your true love John." 

<< It's now ten at night, and the stars gie nae light, 

And the bells they ring ding dong ; 
He's met with some delay, that causeth him to stay ; 

But he will be here ere long." 

2g 
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The smiv anld carie did naething but snarl. 

And iohnie's face it grew red ; 
Yet, though he often sighed, he ne'er a word replied, 

Till all were asleep in bed* 

Up Johnie rose, and to the door he goes, 

And gently tirled at the pin. 
The lassie, ttJdng tent, nnto the ^oar she went, 

And she opened and let him in. 

^ And are ye come at last, and do I hold ye fast ? 

And is my Johnie true ?" 
** I have nae time to tell, but sae lang's I like mysell, 

Sae lang sail I love yon.** 

*^ Flee np, flee np, my bonnie grey cock. 

And craw whan it is day : 
Your neck shall be like the bonnie beaten gowd, 

And your wings of the silver grey/' 

The cock proved fause, and untrue he was ; 

For he crew an hour ower sune. 
The lassie thought it day, when she sent her love away, 

And it was but a blink o' the mune.* 



<»»H»«»il»«»«>»i»»># 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WV 

AN AULD MAN? 

BURNS. 
TuKE— ir%a< can a young lassie do wi* an aM man 9 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie. 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 

Bad luck on the penny, that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jeanie for siller and land. 

He's always compleenin, frae momin to e'enin : 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang ; 

• From Herd's CoUectkn, 1776. 
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He's doilty and he's dozent ; his blade it is frozen : 
Oh, dreary's the time wi' a crasy anld man I 

He hnms and he hankers, he frets and he caiJcers ; 

I ne^er can please him, do a' that I can ; 
He's peevish and jealous of a' the yonng fellows : 

Oh, dnle on the day I met wi' an anld man I 

My anld anntie Katie, upon me taks pity ; 

I'll do my endeavonr to follow her plan ; 
I'll cross him and wrack him, uiltil I heart-break him. 

And then his anld brass will buy me a new pan. 



«»O»0»O»i<»<»«>»»< 



NEIL GOWS FAREWELL TO WHISKY. 

Tuv^^-Farewett to whitky. 

You've surely heard o' famous Neil, 
The man that played the fiddle weel ; 
I wat he was a canty chiel, 

And dearly lo'ed the whisky, O ! 
And, aye sin*he wore the tartan trews, 
He dearly lo'ed the Athdie brose ; 
And wae was he, you may suppose, / 

To play farewell to whisky, O. 

Alake, quoth Neil, I'm frail and auld, 
And find my blude grow unco cauld ; 
I think 'twad make me bljrthe and bauld, 

A wee drap Highland whisky, O. 
Yet the doctors they do a' agree, 
That whisky's no the drink for me. 
Saul I quoth Neil, 'twill spoil my glee, 

Should they part me and whisky, O. 

Though I can baith get wine and ale. 
And find my head and fingers hale, 
I'll be content, though legs should fail, < 
To play farewell to whbky, O. 
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Bat still I think on anld lang syne; 
When Paradise our friends £d tyne. 
Because something ran in their mind, 
Forhid like Highland whisky, O. 

Comei a' ye powers o' music, cinne ; 
I find my heart grows unco glum ; 
My fiddle-strings will no play hum. 

To say, Farewell to whiisky, O. 
Yet ril take my fiddle in my hand. 
And screw the pegs up while they'll stand,, 
To make a lamentation grand. 

On gnde auld HigUand whisky, O. 



■**»<#0«l>«»i>»«l 



THE LAMMIK 

HECTOR MACKEILL. 

Tvv^^Whar hoe ye been a' da^ 

Whar hae ye been a' day. 

My boy Tammy ? 
I've been by bum and flow'ry brae. 
Meadow green and mountain grey. 
Courting o' this young thing, 

Just come firae her mammy. 

And whar gat ye that young thing. 

My boy Tammy ? 
I got her down in yonder howe. 
Smiling on a bonny knowe. 
Herding ae wee lamb and ewe. 

For her poor mammy. 

What said ye to the bonnie bairn. 

My boy Tammy ? 
I praised her een, sae lovely blue. 
Her dimpled cheek and cherry mou ;- 
I pree'd it sh, as ye may trow I — 

She said she'd tell her mammy. 
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I held her to. my beating heart, 

My young, my smiUng lammie ! 

I hae a house, it cost me dear, 

I've wi^th o' plenishen and gear ; 

Ye'se get it a', were't ten times mair. 
Gin ye will leave yom: mammy. 

The smile gaed aff her bonnie face-^ 

I mamma leave my mammy. 
She's ^en me meat, she's gien me claise. 
She's been my comfort a' my days : — 
My father's death brought mcmie waes*-^ 
I canna leave my mammy. 

We'll tak her hame and mak her fain. 

My ain kind-hearted laoraiiek 
We'll gie her meat, we'll gie her claise, 
We'll be her comfort a* her days* 
The wee thing gies her hand, and says — 
There I gang and ask my miunmy. 

Has she been to the kirk wi' thee, 

My boy Tammy ? 
She has been to the kirk wi' me. 
And the tear was in her ee : 
For O I she's but a young thing. 

Just come frae her mammy. 






WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE? 

BURNS. 

I 

Tune— r^d Sutor's Dochter, 

Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart. 

Wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 

By the treasures of my soul. 

That's the love I bear thee I 

I swear and vow that only thou 

Shall ever be my dearie. 
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Onl V thooy I iwear and tow, 
ShaU eTer be my 



Lassie^ say thou lo'ea me^ 
Or if thou wilt not be my ain^ 
Say na thon'lt refuse me : 
If it winna, canna be, 
Thou for thine may choose me, 
LfCt me, lassie, qnickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 
Lassie, let me qnickly die, 
Trvatuig tbat tboa lo'es me* 



■»<i»«i» «>«»«»«»*» 



ARMSTRONG'S GOODNIGHT- 

This night is my departing night ; 

For here nae langer must I stay : 
There's no a friend or fiRe of min^ 

Bnt wishes that I were away. 
My time is come ; I'mann demit, 

And frae your company reca': 
I hope ye're a*^ my friends as yet ; 

Gude nicht, and joy be wi' yon a' 1 

IVe spent some time, I maun confess, 

In your sweet ciyil companie ; 
For ony offence that I hae dune, 

I needs that I for^'en may be. 
What I hae dune for lack o' wit, 

I never never can reca' ; 
I hope ye're a' my friends as yet ; 

Gude nicht, and joy be wi' you a'. * 

• The lint four and the last four linei of this oompoiitioii were fbimdtnr 
Bumi ai a flragment, and were by him very much and very justly admi- 
red, as giving the hint of some disastrous tale. They were published in 
the Border Mmstrelsy, under the title {of " Armstrong's Goodnight/' with 
a note, quoting a tradition, by which they were said to have beten compo- 
sed by one of that celebrated predatory dan, executed f6r the murder of 
Sir John Carmichael of Edrom, warder of the middle marches, in the year 
]GOa Mr Buchan of Peterhead has latterly inrlnted, in his " Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland," these esteemed lines, in com- 
pany with twice as many, whicfa^ he thinks^ may be supposed to complete 
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FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

[old verses.] 

« 

For the sake of somebody. 

For the sake of somebody, 
I could wake * a winter nicht. 

For the sake of somebody. 
I am gann to seek a wife, 

I am gatm to buy a plaidy ; 
I have three stane o' woo' ; 

Carline,f is thy daughter ready ? 
For the sake of somebody, ^. 

Betty, lassy, say't thysell. 

Though thy dame be ill to shoe : 
Fnrst we'll buckle,;}: then we'll tell ; 

Let her flyte, § and syne come to. 
What signifies a mother's gloom, 

When love and kisses come in play ? 
Should we wither in our bloom. 

And in simmer mak nae hay? 

Bonny lad, I carena by, 

Though I try my luck wi' thee, 
Since ye are content to tie 

The half-mark bridal-band || wi' me. 
I'll slip hame and wash my feet,^ 

And steal on linens fair and clean ; 
Syne at the trysting-place we'll meet. 

To do but what my dame has done. 

the song* tfaouch tfaey are in an inferior style of poetry and IbeUng. By a 
setedion fhmi Mr Buchan's additiooal matter, and a collation of the whole 
with the copies published in Johnson's Musical Museum, and the Border 
Minstrelsy, the present editor has endeaTonred to make up a song of the 
ordinary length. 

The air is very popular, and has been adopted by more than one mo- 
dem ooet, as a vehicle for verses. 

• Watch. 

t Old woman. :): Marry. S Scdid. 

I A runaway marriage is commonly called a half-mark bridal, in Scot- 
land, from the sum, probably, which was formerly giy^ as hire to the 
dergpaan. 

f Considered in Scotland aa indispensable preUminary to marriage. 
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Now my lovely Betty gives ' 

Consent in sic a heartsome gate, 
It me frae a' my care relieves, 

And doubts that gart me aft look blate. 
Then let us sang and get the grace ; 

For they Uiat have an appetite 
Should eat ; and lovers shoold embrace : 

If these be fiinlts, 'tis nature's wyte* * 



¥m0M»tm^»»t»*0 



SANDY O'ER THE LEE. 

TvvK^Sandy o'er the lee. 

I wiNNA marry ony man bat Sandy ower the lee, 
I winna marry ony man but Sandy ower the lee; 
I winna hae the dominie, for gade he canna be ; 
Bat I will hae my Sandy lad, my Sandy ower the lee : 

For he's aye a-kissing, kissing, aye a-kissing me ; 

He's aye a-kissing, kissing, aye a-kisi^ing me. 

I winna hae the minister, for all his godly looks ; 
Nor yet will I the lawyer hae, for a' his wily crooks: 
I winna hae the ploughman lad, nor yet will I the 

miller. 
But I will hae my Sandy lad, without a penny siller. 
For he's aye a-kissing, f&c 

I winn^ hae die soldier lad, for he gangs to the wars ; 
I winna hae the sailor lad, because he smells o' tar ; 
I winna hae the lord, or laird, for a' their meikle gear, 
But I will hae my Sandy lad, my Sandy o'er the muir. 
For he's aye a-kissing, &c.f 

t From the Tea-Table Muoellany, where it is jprinted without any si^ 
nature* being probably the production of the editor, of whose manner U 
bean many marks. 

j From Johnson's Soots Musical Mus«un, Part III., 1790. 
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MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE YET. 

TviSTE'^My Love it but a lattie yet. 

My love, she's bnt a lassie yet ; 

My. love, she's but a lassie yet; 

I'll let her stand a year or twa ; 

She'll no be half sae saucy yet. 
I rue the day I sought her, O ; 
I rue the day I sought her, O ; 
Wha gets her, needna say he's woo'd, 
Bat he may say he's bought her, O. 

Come draw a drop o' the best o't yet. 
Come jdraw a drop o' the best o't yet ; 
Gae seek for pleasure where ye will— • 
But here I never miss'd it y^. 

We're a* dry wi' drinkmg o't ; 
We're a' dry wi' drinking o't ; 
The minister kiss'd the fiddler's wife, 
And couldna preach for thinking o't.* 



**»»*><»*» *»«i»<i* 



TWINE YE WEEL THE PLAIDEN. 

TvvB'^Twine ye weel the Plaiden. 

Oh I I hae lost my silken snood, 
That tied my hair sae yellow ; 
I've gi'en my heart to the lad I loo'd ; 
He was a gallant fellow. 

And twine it weel, my bonnie dow, 
And twine ye weel the plaiden ; 



* From Johnson's Scots Musical Museum, Part III., 1790. This ditty 
affinrds a capital instance of the mechant spirit of Scottish sons. The 
ainger, during the first two or three verses, is apparently absorbed in the 
idea m holding a saucy fair one light in comparison with the joys of drink- 
ing ; whm all at once, without the least temptation, he is seisted with a fit 
of irreverence for the clergy, and ends with a fling at that body, not Icm 
unjuit than improToked. 
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The lassie lost her silken snood, 
In pn'in' o' the bncfcen. 

He praised my een sae bonnie blue, 
Sae lily-white my skin, O ; 

And syne he pried my bonnie moo, 
And swore it was nae sin, O. 

Bat he has left the lass he looed, 
His ain true love forsaken ; 

Which gars me sair to greet the snood 
I lost amang the bradten.* 



«»<»«»«> io u rn * <■ 



THE PLOUGHMAN. 

TuKS — The Ploughman, 

The plonghman he's a bonnie lad. 

And a' his wark's at leisure ; 
And, when -that he comes hame at e'en, 
He kisses me wi' pleasure. 
Up wi't now^f my plonghman lad I 

Up wi't jiow, my ploughman I 
Of a the lads that I do see, 
Commend me to the plonghman. 

Now the blooming spring com& on. 

He takes his yoking early, 
And, '< whistling o'er the fiurowed land," % 

He goes to fiidlow clearly. 

When my plonghman comes hame at e'en, 
He's often wet and wearie ; 

• From the Soots Musical Museum, Part I., 1787. Ritson, however, 
who gives it hi his *' Scottish Songs," 1794, professes to have copied it 
from " Napier's CoUection," which was probably published earlier than 
the Mu&ical Museum, though not so early as Herd's CoUection (1776,) in 
which this song does not appear. 

t A Scottish phrase of high exultation, which seems to be 00I7 used m 
iongi: 



'« Up wi't, Ailie, AiKe. 
Upwi't,Ailie«nowr 

(HdSong* 
t Milton. 
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Cast aft the wet, put on the dry, 
And gae to bed, my dearie. 

I will wash my ploughman's hose, 
And I will wash his owerlay, 

And I will make my ploughman's bed. 
And cheer him late and early* 

Merry but, and merry ben, 
Merry is my ploughman; 

Of a' the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman. 

Plough yon hiU, and plough yon dale^ 
Plough yon faugh and fallow ; 

Wha winna drink the ploughman's health. 
Is but a dirty fellow I * 



O** *»»»< « » «!»#< 



O, AY MY WIPE SHE DANG ME. 

BCFBNS. 

Tune — O, ay my Wife the dang me. 

O, AT my wife she dang me, 
And aft my wife she banged me [ 

If ye gie a woman a' her will, 
Gude faith, she'll soon owergang ye. 

On peace and rest my mind was bent. 

And, fool I was, I married ; 
But never honest man's intent 

As cursedly miscarried I 
O, ay my wife, &c. 

Some sair o' comfort still at last. 
When a' thir days are dune, man— 

* Fiom Herd's Collection. 1776. A difflnrent venion is in the Musical 
[useum. Part II. ; and there to another, y«ry much oorrupted, in Cun* 
ngbam's Songs of Scotland. 
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My pains •' bell on earth is past, 
rm sore o* heaven aboon, man. 
0| 9j my wife, &c« * 



P0f^»mm»Mmtmt 



ANNA. 

BURNS. 
TuKB-^oiiArf ofBanmu 

Ybstreen I had a pint o' wine, 

A place where body saw na ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o' mine 

The raven locks of Anna. 
The hongry Jew in wilderness, 

Rejoicing ower his manna, 
Was naething to my hinny bliss, 

Upon the lips of Anna. 

Ye monarchs tak the east and west, 

Frae Indus to Savannah I 
Gie me within my straining grasp 

The melting form of Anna. 
There 1*11 despise imperial charms. 

An empress or sultana, 
While dying raptures^ in her arms, 
. I give and take with Anna. 

Awa, thou flaunting god of day ! 

Awa, thou pale Diana i 
Ilk star gae hide thy twinkling ray. 

When Fm to meet my Anna. 
Come, in thy raven plumage, night. 

Sun, moon, and stars, withdrawn a' ; 
And bring an angel pen to write 

My transports with my Anna.-|- 

« From the Scotg Musical Muaeum, Part VI. 1803. 

t This song, like " Highland Mary," affords a strong proof of the pow«r 
which poetry possesses of raising and subliming objects naturally mean and 
impure. Highland Mary was the dairy-maid of Coilsfield ; Anna is said to 
have been something still meaner in the scale of society. 
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ON Wr THE TARTAN. 

H. AIN8LIE. 

Can ye loe, my dear lassie. 

The hills wild and free, 
Whar the sang o' the shepherd 

Grars a' ring wi* glee ? 
Or the steep rocky glens, 

Where the wild falcons hide ! 
Then on wi' the tartan, 

And fy let us ride I 

Can ye loe the knowes, lassie. 

That ne'er war in rigs ? 
Or on the honnis loune knowes 

Where the sweet rohin higgs ? 
Or the sang o' the lintie. 

Whan wooin his hride ? 
Then on wi' the tartan,^ 

And fy let us ridel 

Can ye loe the bom, lassie. 

That loups amang linns ? 
Or the bonnie green howmes 

Where it cannilie rins ? 
Wi' a cantie bit housie, 

Sae snug by its side ? 
Then on wi' the tartan, 

And fy let us ride I 



9*—*»**9»»t**»» 



B TEARS I SHED MUST EVER FALL. 

MRS DUGALD STEWART. 

'he tears I shed must ever fall, 

I mourn not for an absent swain ; 
''or thoaghts may past delights recall. 

And parted lovers meet again. 
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I weep Ml for the alait dead : 

Their toib are peel, thev borvwb <^cr ; 

And thoee they lored their steps ehall tretdy 
And deethshilljoiBte pert BO more. 



Though boondlesB oeems roird heCweea, 

If certain that his heart is near, 
A consdoos tnnqiort glads each scene. 

Soft is the sigh, and sweet the tear. 
E'en when by death's ccdd hand remofed. 

We moom the tenant of the tomh : 
To think that e*en in death he loTed, 

Can gild the hoRon of the g^oom. 



Bnt Intter, hitter are the teaxe 

Of her who slighted loTe hewaik ; 
No hope hor dreary prospect cheen, 

No pleasing melanchcdy hails. 
Hers are the pangs of wounded pride, 

Of blasted hope, of withered joy ; 
The flatt'ring veil is rent aside ; 

The flame of lore boms to destroy. 

In vain does memory renew 

The hours once tmged in transport's dye ; 
The sad reverse soon starts to view, 

And turns the past to agony. 
E'en time itself despurs to cure 

Those pangs to ev'ry feding due : 
Ungenerous youth I thy boast how poor, 

To win a heart — and break it too. 

No cold approach, no alter'd mien, 

Just what would make suspicion start ; 
No pause the dire extremes between. 

He made me blest^and broke my heart* 
From hope, the wretched's anchor, torn ; 

Neglected and neglecting all ; 
Friendless, fofrsaken, and forlorn ; 

The tears I shed must ever ^. 

• The quatrain ending here was nipplied by Burns, to nuOce the rtanW 
•uit the music. This beautifUl poem first appeared in Johnson's Musical 
Museum, Part IV« 1793. 
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THE SOUTERS O' SELKIRK. 

TuxE— 7Ae Soutert of Selkirk. 

It*s up mth the sonters o' Selkirk, 
And doun wi' the Earl o' Home I 

And here is to a' the braw laddies 
That wear the single-soled shoon I 

Fye upon yellow and yellow. 
And fye upon yellow and green ; 

But up wi* the true blue and scarlet. 
And up wi' the single-soled shoon. 

It*s np wi' the sonters o' Selkirk, 
For they are baith trusty and leal ; 

And up wi' the lads o' the Forest^ 

And doun with the Merse to the deil I* 

* The first and third vent of th\a strange rant are from Johnson's Musi- 
cal Museum, ['vol. v« circa 1798.] The second verse is supplied from a copy 
published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. There are various ways 
of accounting for the origin and occasion of the stMig ; hut it seems proba- 
ble that the writer of the Statistical Account of the pansh of Selkirk is right, 
when he says that it refers to a matdi at foot-ball whidi took place at some 
remote period between the Home and Philiphaugh fiuniUes, and in which 
the shoemakers of Selkirk acted a conspicuous put The colours execrated 
in the second verse are those of the Earl of Home's livery. 

The followmg is an expanded version of the song firom Mr Allan Cun- 
ningham's Collection : 

tJp with the souters of Sdkirk, 

And down with cbe Earl of Home f 
And up wi' a' the brave lads, 

Yfha sew the single-soled shoon ! ' 

O ! fye upon yellow and yellow. 

And fye upon yellow and green ; 
And up wi' the true blue and scarlet. 

And up wi' the sii^le-soled shoon I 

Up wi' the souters of Selkirk— 

Up wi* the linffle and last I 
There's fame wr the days that's coming, 

And glory wi' them that are past. 

Up wi' the souters of Selkirk- 
Lads that are trusty and leal ; 

And up with the men of the Forest, 
And down wi' the Merse to the deil ! 

O ! mitres are made for noddles, 
• But fleet they are made for shcxNi; 
Atad fEune is as sib to Selkirk 
As light is true to the moon. 
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O, MAY, THY MORN, 

BURNS. 

O, May, thy mora was ne'er sae sweet 

As the mirk nicht o' December ; 
For sparkling was the rosy wine, 

And private was the chamher : 
And dear was she, I darena name. 

Bat I will aye remember ; 
And dear was she, I darena name. 

Bat I will aye remember. 

And here's to them that, like omrsefl, 

Can push about the joram : 
And here's to them that wish ns weeT; 

May a' that*s gade watch o'er them I 
And here's to them we darena tell. 

The dearest o' the quorum ; 
And here's to them we darena tell. 

The dearest o' the quorum. 



«o *»<»ll» «)»«#<» « 



CHARLIE, HE'S MY DARLING. 

[old verses.] 

TuKE — Charlie it my darling, 

'TwAS on a Monday morning, 

Richt early in the year. 
That Charlie cam to our toun, 

The young Chevalier. 

And Charlie he's my darling. 
My darling, my darling ; 



There litt a aouter in Selkirk, 
MTha sings as lie draws his thread— 

There^s gallant souters in Selkirk 
As lang's there's water in Tweed. 
9 
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Chdrlie he's my darling, 
The young' Chevalier. 

As he was walking up the street, 

The city for to view, 
O there he spied a bonnie lass. 

The window looking through. 

Sae licht's he jumped up the stair. 

And tirled at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as hersell, 

To let the laddie in I 

He set his Jenny on his knee. 
All in his Highland dress ; 

For brawly wee! he kenned the way 
To please a bonnie lass. 

It*s up yon heathy mountain, 
And down yon scroggy glen, 

We dauma gang a-milking. 
For CharUe and his men.* 



5TEBR HER UP AND HAUD HER GAUN. 

TuKE— 5/eer her up and hand her gaun, 

O STEER her up and baud her gaun ; 

Her mother's at the mill, jo : 
But gin she winna tak a man, 

E'en let her tak her will, jo. 
Pray thee, lad, leave silly thinking ; 

Cast thy cares of love away ; 
Let's our sorrows drown in drinking ; 

'Tis daffin langer to delay. 

See that shining glass of claret, 
How invitingly it looks I 



* From Johxuon's Musical Museum, vol. ▼, circa 1798. 

2h 
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Take h 4 nd Wt hcfe nudr o't ; 

Pox on figlitiDg, tndtty and booki I 
Let's have pleaaorey while we're aUe ; 

Bring ns in the meikle howl ; 
Flace't on the middle of the table ; 

And let wind and weather gowL 

Can the drawer ; let him fill it 

Foo aa erw it can hold : 
Oh) tak tent ye dinna spill it ; 

"lis mair piecioiis hr than gold. 
By yooVe drank a dozen bon^ersi 

Bacchns will begin to proye. 
Spite of Venns and her mnnperay 

Drinking better is than hnre.* 



4WMMWWMMM 



CLOUT THE CALDRON.t 

TuxE— CAm/ the Caldron. 

Have ye any pots or pans. 

Or any broken. chandlers ?^ 
I am a tinker to my trade. 

And newly come free Flaad^rsy 
As scant of siller as of grace ; 

Disbanded, we've a l«ul rnn ; 
Grar tell the lady of the place, 

I'm come to clont her ca'dron. 
POf adricy diddle, diddle^ Sfc* 



• From the Te».Table MiioelUmy, 1794. 

t «* A tradition U mentkined in < The Bee/ that the aeoond Bishop 
Clmhcdm of Dunblane used to say, that if he were going to be hanged, no- 
thing would soothe his mind so much by the way, aa lo hear * Clout the 
Cal<tfon' fdayed. 

<« I hare met with another tradition, that the old song to ttustone— 

• Hae ye ony pots or pans, "" 

Or coy broken chandlers ?' 

was composed on one of the Kenmure family, in the earlier timet, and al- 
luded to an amour he had, while under hiding, in the disguise of an itine- 
rant tinker. The air is also known by the name of * The bladismith and 
his apron,' which, fh>m the rhythm, seems to have been a line of some old 
song to Hbf tune."— BvBNS, apud Cromtl^s Meet Scottish Songs, 1, 11* 
t (Tandlfitkkii 
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Madam, if you htrto wark for me, 

111 do*t to your amtaitiiient ; 
And dinna care a single flie 

FcH* any man's reaentm^it ; 
FcH*, lady fiedr, tbongb I appear 

To etery ane a l^er. 
Yet to yonrsell I*m banld to tell, 

I am s fentle jinker. 

Lore Jupiter into a swan 

Tom^, for his lored Leda ; 
He like a boll ower meadows ran, 

To carry off Eoropa. 
Then may nol I, as well as he, 

To cheat your Aigns blinker, 
And win your lore, like mighty Jore, 

Thus hide me in a tinker? 

Sir, ye appear a cunning man; 

,But this fine plot you'll fail in ;' 
For there is neither pot nor pan. 

Of mine, you'll drive a nail in. 
Then bind your bu^t on your back. 

And nails up in your apron ; 
For I'ye a tinker under tack, 

Thafs used to clout my ca'dron.* 



*»#»*» «HX>»<*»#P*» 



THE BONNIE BRUCKET LASSIE. 

JAMES TYTLER. 
TuKX — The bonnie hntcket kurie. 

The bonnie bracket lassie. 

She's blue beneath 'the een; 
She was the fairest lassie 

That danced on the green. 
A lad he loo'd her dearlv ; 

She did his lore return : 

From the Teft-Table MisoeUany, where it is printed without any mark. 
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B«l he his towb Ihm brokai^ 
And left her for to moam. 

My shape, she says, was handeoine» 

My fooe was fiur and dean; 
But now I'm bonnie bmcket^ 

And blue beneath the een. 
Mv eyes were bright and sparfcUnf^ 

Before that they tamed bine ; 
Bat now they're doll with weeping. 

And a*9 my lore, for yon. 

My person it was comely ; 

My shape, they said, was neat: 
Bat now I am qaite changed ; 
/ My stm they winna meet. 
A' nicht I sleeped soandly ; 
My mind was never sad; 
Bat now my rest is broken 
Wi* thinking o' my lad* 

O coold I liye in darkness, 

Or hide me in the sea. 
Since my love is onfaithfol, 

And has forsaken me I 
No other love I soffered 

Within my breast to dwell ; 
In nonght I have offended. 

Bat loving him too well. 

Her lover heard her mooming. 

As by he chanced to pass : 
And pressed nnto his bosom 

The lovely bracket lass. 
My dear, he said, cease grieving ; 

Since that yoa lo'ed so true. 
My bonnie bracket lassie, 

I'll ftdthfal prove to yoa."*^ 

* From Johnson*! Scots Mudcal Museum, Put 1, 1787* 
'* The idea of this song,** says Bums, «' is to roe very original: the first two 
lines of it are all of it that is old. The rest of the song, as well as those 
iongs in the Museum {Johiuovit Miuical Museum] Boarfced T, are the 
wonu of an obscure, tippling, but extraordinary body of the name of Tyt- 
ler, commonly known by the name oiBaOoon TyUer, ttom his having pro> 
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FIBNT A CRUM O' THEE SHE FAW& 

ALEXANDER SCOTT* 

Return hameward, my heart, again^ 

And bide where thou wast wont to be ; 
Thou art a fool to sa£fer pain^ 

For love of ane that loves not thee. 

My heart, let be sic fantasie ; 
Love only where thou hast good cause, 

Since scorn and liking ne'er agree ; 
The fient a crum' o' thee she faws. 

To what effect should thou be thrall ? 

Be happy in thine ain free will. 
My heart, be never bestial, 

But ken wha does thee good or ill. 

At hame. with mej then, tarry still, 
And see wha can best play their paws ; 

And let the filly fling her fill ; 
For fient a crum o' thee she faws. 

Though she be fair, I will not feinyie^* 

She's of a kind wi' mony mae ; 
For why, they are a felon menyie,f 

That seemeth good, and are not sae. 

My heart, take neither sturt nor wae. 
For Meg, for Marjorie, or Mause ; 

But be thou blythe, and let her gae, 
For fient a crum o' thee she faws. 

Remember how that Medea 

Wild for a sight of Jason gaed : j: 
Remember how young Cressida 

Left Troilus for Diomede : 

Remember Helen, as we read. 
Brought Troy from bliss unto bare wa's ; 

!ted a ballooii: a mortal, who, though he drudges about Edinburgh as a 
mmon printer, with leaky shoes and a sky-lighted hat ; yet that same un- 
lown drunken mortal is author and compiler of three-fourths of EllioCt 
rapous Encyclopaedia Britannica, which he composed at half a guinea 
week!" 

• Feign. t Company. \Y?«oX. 
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Then, let her gae where she may speed, 
For fient m cmiD o' thee she faws. 



Because she said I took it ill, 
For her depart mj heart was sair. 

But wafe hegailed ; gae where she wiU, 
Beshrew the heart that first taks care : 
Bat he thou wary, late and air. 

This is the final end and danae, 
And let her feed and falj hre ; 

F<Nr fient a cmm o' thee she faws. 

Ne'er dunt again within my hreast, 

Ne'er let her slights thy courage spiU, 
Nor gie a soh ahhoagh she sneist : 

She's fidrest paid that gets her wOl. 

She geeks as gif I meaned her ill, 
When dhe gbiks pandity in her hraws ; 

Now let her snirt and fyke her fill, 
For fient a cram o' thee she fews.* 



«»«»«i>«XI»«»<l>#» 



OH, WHAT A PARISH ! 

ADAM CRAWFORD. 

TuKE— Jffitmitie Dundee. 

O, WHAT a parish, what a terrible parishi 
O, what a parish is that of Dunkell I 

They hae hangit the minister, dronned the precentor, 
Dung dowivtbe steeple, and dnicken the belli 

Though the steeple was doun,the kirk was still stannin ; 
They biggit a Inm where the bell nsed to hang ; 



• Printed by Allan Ranuay, !n hit Tea-TaUe Miscellany, with the mark 
of an old long. It it to a later and more accurate editor, Mr David Laing 
of Bdinbnnm, that we are indebted foe the discovor of the aiithor'a name. 
Alexander Scott liTod in the time of Queen Mary, aad was one of the 
farightcttof that conrtcDation of Seottiah poeH wbidi preceded fl&e darlt 
•fe of the Relicioua Troublea. On account of the amatory nature of iht 
greater port of his poetry, he is usually called " the Seottifih Anacraan.'* 
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A Btell-pat they gat, and they brewed Hieland whisky; 
On Sundays they drank it, and rantit and sang I 

Oh, had yon bat seen how gracefn' it kikit, 
To see the crammed pews sae socially join ! 

Macdonald, the piper, stuck np i' the poapit. 
He made the pipes skirl sweet music divine I 

When the heart-cheerin spirit had monntit the garret, 
To a ball on the green they a* did adjourn ; 

Maids, wi* their coats kiltit, they skippit and liltit ; 
When tired, they shook hands, and a' hame did re- 
turn* 

Wad the kirks in our Britain baud sic social meetings^ 
Nae warning they'd need frae a far-tinkling bell ; 

For true lore and friendship wad ca' them thegither. 
Far better than roaring o' horrors o' hell.* 



»>«l»»i»«Ki«»«l»W»*l» 



MY WIFE SALL HAE HER WILL. 

If my dear wife should chance to gang, 

Wi' me, to Edinburgh toim. 
Into a shop I will her tak. 

And buy her a new goun. 
But if my dear wife should hainf the charge, 

As I expect she will. 
And if she says. The auld wiU do. 

By my word she shall hae her wilL 

If my dear wife should wish to gang. 

To see a neebor or a friend, 
A. horse or a chair I will |wt)vide. 

And a servant to attend. 
But if my dear shall hain the charge. 

As I expect she will, 
And if she says, I'll walk on foot. 

By my word she shall hae her will. 

* Crawford, the inditer of this curious frolic, wm » tailor in Edinburgh, 
and the authw c^ some other good soogs. 
/ Save. 
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If By dear wife shall hnmg ne a aoa, 

A« I expect she will. 
Cake and wine I will pnrridey 

And a vane to nnne the child. 
B«t if my dear wife shall hain the diaige» 

As I expect she will. 
And if she says, Shell nurs't hecsell. 

By my word she shall hae her wiU.^ 



PUm AULD MAIDENS. 

There are three score and ten o* ns. 

Pair anld maidens ; 
There are three score and ten o' ns, 

Pair aald maidens ; 
Th«« are three score and ten o* ns, • 
And nae a penny in oar parse ; 
Lame, blind, and comfortless. 

Pair aald maidens. 

It's yery hard we canna get wed^ 

Pair anld maidens ; 
It*s yery hard we canna get wed. 

Pair auld maidens ; 
It's hard that we canna get wed. 
Or lie bat in a single bed ; 
Oh I naething can be dime <h* said, 

To comfort anld maidens. 

O we are o' a willing mind, 

Pair aald maidens ; 
O we are o' a willing mind, 

Pair auld maidens ; 
O we are o' a willing mind, 
Gin ony man wad be sae kind 
As pity us that's lame and blind. 

Pair auld maidens. 

* Thli and the preceding song are copied from <' the North Countrie 
Garland," 1824 1 a collection of old ballada almost as good as manuscript, 
ihice only thirty copies were printed. 
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It's very hard we canna get meiiy 

Pair aald maidens ; 
It's Yery hard we canna get men» 

Pair aald maidens ; 
It's very hard we canna get men. 
To satisfy a willing mind, * 

And pity us that's lame and blind. 

Pair aold maidens. 

Bat oh, gin we coald hae oar wish, 

Pair aald maidens ; 
Bat oh, gin we coald hae our wish. 

Pair aald maidens ; 
Bat oh, gin we coald hae our wish, 
We'd sing as blythe as ony thrash ; 
Something maim be dane for as^ 

Pair aald maidens. 

Bat we'll apply to James the Third, 

Pair aald maidens ; 
Bat well apply to James the Third, 

Pair aold maidens ; 
Bat we'll apply to James the Third, 
And oar petition maan be heard, 
And for ilk dame a man secured, 

To pair aald maidens.* 



« « >»<>» »»» »f^t «w 



THE WIDOW. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. 

The widow can bake, and the widow can brew^ 
The widow can shape, and the widow can sew, 
And mony braw things the widow can do; 
Then hare at the widow, my laddie. 



• From Buchan'i '< Ancient Ballads and Songs," 2 vols. Bvo, 18t8. Mr 
Buchan is of opinion that this strange ditt^ must be of four hundred yeart 
standing, because James the Third is mentioned in it But this is extreme- 

Sr improbable; as not only may ** James the Third" mean the old Cheva- 
eTf who was always so entitled by his friends, but the style of the poetry 
is eridently modem. 

12 
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With courage attadc tier, btidi eailf and kte : 
To kiss her and clap her ye maonna be blate : 
Speak welly and do better; for that's the best gate 
To win a yonng widow, my laddie. 



The widow she's yoathfb', and nerer ae 

The wanr of the wearing, and has a good skair 

Of ererv thing loTely ; she's witty and fair, 

And nas a rich jointore, my laddie. 
What could ye wish better, your pleasure to crown, 
Than a widow, the bonniest toast in the town, 
With, Naething but-— draw in your stool and sit down,* 

And sport with the widow, my laddie ? 

Then till her, and kill her with courteaie deady 
Though stark love and kindness be all you can plead; 
Be heartsome and airy, and hope to succeed 

With the bonnie gay widow, my laddie. 
Strike iron ^ile 'tis net, if ye'd haTe it to wald ; 
For fortune ay fieiYours the active and bauld. 
But ruins the wooer that's thowless and cauld. 

Unfit for the widow, my laddie, f 



THE LOVER'S MORNING SALUTE TO 

HIS MISTRESS. 

BURNS. 

TuNE-.i>d/ tak the wars. 

Slbep'st thou or wak'st thou, Mreat creature ? 

Rosy mom now lifts his eye, 
Numbering ilka bud which Nature 

Waters wi^ the tears of joy : 

Now through the leafy woods. 

And by the reeking floods, 

• Aproverbial phraie uied in Scotland to desertbe fhe " otitim sine dig< 
ilitater which a youthful adventurer generally esperiencei on mainimr a 
weU-jolntured widow. '^ 

t From the Tea-Table Minellany, 17«4. 
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Wild Natore's tenants freely, gladly stiBy ; 

The lintwhite in his bower 

Chai^ ci'er the breathing flower; 

The laverodc to tbe sky 

Ascends wi' sangs of joy. 
While the son and tboa arise^ to bless die day. 

Phttbns gil^g die brow o' morning, 

Banishes ilka darksome shade, 
Nature gladdening and adorning ; 

Such to me my lovely rni^. 

When absent frae my fair, 

The mi^ shades o' care 
With starless gloom o'ercast my sullen tkf ; 

But when, in beauty's light, 

She meets my ravished sight, 

When through my very heart 

Her beaming glories dart ; 
*Tis then I wake to life, to light, to joy.* 



MY AULD MAN. 

Tune — Sate ye my Faiherf 

In the land of Fife there lived a wicked wife. 

And jn the town of Cupar then. 
Who sorely did lament, and made her complaint. 

Oh when will ye die, my auld man ? 

In cam her cousin Kate, when it was growing late. 
She said. What's gude for an auld man ? 

O wheit-breid and wine, and a kinnen new" slain ; 
That's gude for an auld man, 

Cam ye in to jeer, or cam ye in to scorn. 
And what for came ye in ? 

For bear-bread and water, I'm sure, is much bettor- 
It's ower gude for an auld man. 

* Bumf oomposed this song late in an evening of October 1794* as he 
was returning irom a firiend's house in the ndmbourhood of Dumfiries,^ 
where he had seen at dinner one of his fityonriw heroines, Min Philadel- 
phia Mscmunlo. 
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Now tbe anld man's deid, and, without lemdd, 

Into his cauld graYe he's gane : 
Lie ttill wi' my bleasing I of thee I hae nae missing; 

1*11 ne'er monra for an anld man. 

Within a little mair than three qoarters of a yeir, 
She was married to a yonng man then. 

Who drank at the win^^^ and tippled at the beer, 
And spent more gear than he wan« 

O black grew her brows, and howe grew h^ een, 
And canld grew her pat and her pan : 

And now she sighs, and aye she says, 
I wish I had my silly anld man !* 



<m«i»»>»«l»«»*»0»» 



SAW YE MY PEGGY. 

TuKE — Saw ye my Peggy f 

Saw ye nae my Peggy, - 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 

Coming ower tbe lea ? 
Sure a finer creature 
Ne'er was formed by Nature, 
So complete each feature^ 

So divine is she I 

O ! how Peggy charms me ; 
Every look still warms me ; 
Every thought alarms me ; 

Lest she loe nae me. 
Peggy doth discover 
Nought but charms all over : 

« From RittOD's '« Scottish Songs,** 1793, into which the editor men 
tons that it was copied firom some common collection, whose title he dit 
not remember. It nas often heen the task of the Scottish muse to poin 
out the evils of ill-assorted alliances ; but she has scarcely ever done so wit! 
lo much humour, and, at the same time, so much force of moral painting 
as in the present case. No time is assigned to the song in Ritson^s CoUec 
tion ; but the present editor has ventured to suggest the fine air, «* Saw y 
my Csther," rather as being suitable to the peculiar rhythm of the ▼ersei 
than to the spirit of the compositi<Hk 
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Nature bids me love her: 
That's a law to me. ^ 

Who would leave a lover. 

To become a rover? 

No, ni ne'er give over, ^ 

Till I happy be. 
For since love inspires me, 
As her beauty fires me. 
And her absence tires me, 

Nought can please but she. 

When I hope to gain her. 
Fate seems to detain her ; 
Could I but obtain her, 

Happy would I be ! 
I'll lie down before her, 
Bless, sigh, and adore her. 
With faint looks implore her. 

Till she pity me. * 

m Johnaon't Mtuical Museum, vol. L> 1787. " This charming 
ays Bums, [Crotnek's Reliques,^ ** is much older, and indeed supe- 
Ramsay's verses, < The Toast/ as he calls them. There is another 
le words* much older stUl, and which I take to be the original one* 
r»—a song fiuniliar from the cradle to every Soottidi ear: 

Saw ye my Maggie, 
Saw ye my Ma^e, 
Saw ye my Maggie* 
Linkih ower the lea ? 

High-kiltit was she, 
High-kiltit was she, 
HSh-kUtit was she. 
Her coat aboon her knee. 

What mark lias your Maggie, 
What mark has your Maggie, 
What mark has your Ma^e, 
That ane may ken her be f (by). 

I it by no means'foUows that the silliest verses to an air must, for that 
be the orix^nal song, yet I take this ballad, of which I have quoted 
be the old verses. The two sonn in Ramsay, one of them evidently 
, are never to be met with in the fire-side circle of our peasantry ; 
ist which I take to be the old song H in every shepherd's mouth.*' 
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THE BRIDAL 0*T. 

ALXXANDBR ROBS,* 
Tnvx— Irfiey CampbelL 

Thbt say that Jockeyll speed weel o\ 

They isay thitt Jockeyll speed wed o't, 
For he grows brawer ilka day ; 

I hope we'll hae a bridal o't : 
Foryestemidity nae farther gane. 

The back-hoase at the side-wa' o% 
He there wi' Meg was mirdin' f seen ; 

I hope well hae a bridal o't. 

An we had bat a bridal o't. 

An we had bat a bridal o% 
We'd leave the rest onto good lack, 

Althoagh there might betide ill o't. 
For bridal days are merry times, 

And yoong folk like the coming o't, 
And scnbblers they bang np their rhymes, 

And pipers they the bamming o't. ^ 

The lasses like a bridal o't, 

The lasses like a bridal o't ; 
Their braws maim be in rank and file, 

Althoagh that they dioold gaide ill o't 
The boddom o' the lust is then 

Tamed ap into the inmost o't ; 
The end that held the keeks sae dean. 

Is now become the teemest ot. 

The bangster at the threshing o% 
The Imngster at the threshing o't, 

Afore it comes is fidgin fain. 
And ilka day's a clashing o't : 

He'll sell his jerkin for a groat, 
His Under for another p t, 

« Aufhor of the Fortimate Shepherdew, a dramatic poem in the Mear 
dialect 
t Chatttngi with fitmillar dalliance. 
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And ere he want to dear his 8hot» 
His saik'll pay the tother o*t. 

The pipers and the fiddlers o% 

The pipers and the fiddlers o't. 
Can smell a bridal unco fiir^ 

And like to be the middlers o*t : 
Fan * thick and three-fould they convene, 

nk ane envies the toth^ o% 
And wishes nane but him alane 

May ever see another o't. 

Fan they hae done wi' eating o't. 

Fan they hae done wi' eating o% 
For dancing they gae to the green, 

And aiblins to me beatin o't : 
He dances best that dances fast, 

And loups at ilka reesing o't, 
And claps his hands frae hongh to hough. 

And furls f about the feezings o't. j: 



ROYAL CHARLIE. 

TvjiB^The oidd Wife ayont thejire. 

Our gallant Scottish prince was clad 
Wi' bonnet blue and tartan plaid. 
And oh, he was a handsome lad ! 

Nane could compare wi' Charlie. 
The wale o' chiefs, the great Locfaiel, 
At Boradale his*prince did bail ; 
And meikle friendship did prevail 

Between the chief and Charlie. 

• When— the vulgar dialect of the north-east coast of Scotland. 

f Whirls. 

X From Johnson's Musical Museum, vol. III.» 1790. The spirit of a 
yujgar Scottish wedding is here delineated with uncomm<m Tivadty and 
force of expresridn. It may be noted, in particular, that nothing could be 
more correctly descriptive ( f the system of dandng whidi obtauis at that 
and all other such assemblages than the last verse. It could only have 
iMen improved by some notice of the whoop, or hoo^h ! a wild, short cry 
which the male dancers utter at the more animated passages of the saMa- 
tioB— (EafMfn^it eanaot be oalledF-and which forms, perhaps, one of the 
moat remarnMe features in the performance. 
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O Imt ye'?e been Isng o' comings 
Lang o' ooaung, lang o' comings 
O hat ye're been kng o' coming; 
Welcome, royal CbaiKe I 



Arome, Ok Taliant kihed clnn« 

Let Highland hearts lead on the yan, 

And charge the foe, claymore in hand. 

For sake o' royal Charlie. 
O welcome, Charlie, ower the main ; 
Onr Highland hills are a* yonr ain ; 
Thrice welcome to oar isle again, 

Onr gallant royal Charlk ! 

Anld Scotia's sons, *mang heather hills, 
Can, fearless, hce the warst of ills. 
For kindred-fire ilk bosom fills, 

At sight of royal Charlie. 
Her ancient thistle wags her pow, 
And proudly wayes ower hill and knowe, 
To h«ur oar pledge and sacred vow. 

To liye or die wi' Charlie. 

We daorna brew a peck o' maut. 
Bat Geordie aye is finding faut;. 
We canna mak a pickle sant. 

For want o* royal Charlie. 
Then up and qaaff, alaog wi' me, 
A hamper crowned wi' ten times three. 
To him that's come to set as free ; 

Hazza for royal Charlie I 

From a* the wilds o' Caledon, 
We'll gather eyery hardy son. 
Till thoasands to his standard ran. 

And rally roand Prince Charlie.' 
Come let the flowing qaech go roand. 
And boldly bid the pibroch soand. 
Till every glen and rock resoand 

The name o' royal Charlie ! * 

* Copiad, by Mr Thonuon^s kind pennission, ftom his '* Sdect Melo< 
di« of Scotland/' (182S,) wliere it is stated to have been oommunicated 
to the editor in manuscript The central part of the song was, however, 
printed several years before, as the composition of a gentleman of the 
name of Glen. 
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GOOD NIGHT, GOOD NIGHT I 

JOANNA BAULLIE. 

The Bim is sunk, the day is done, 

E'en stan^ are setting, one by one ; 

Nor torch nor tap«r longer may 

Eke out the pleasures of the day ; 

And, dnce^ in social glee's despite, 

It needs must be, Good night, good night I 

The bride into her bower is sent. 

The ribald rhyme and jesting spent ; 

The loTer'a whispered i^ords,. and few, 

Have bid the bashful maid adieu ; 

The dancing-floor is silent quite. 

No foot bounds there, Grood night, good night I 

Tlie lady in her eurtamed bed. 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, < 

The clansman in the hei^hered hall, 

Sweet, sleep be with you, one and all I 

We part in hope of days as bright 

As tnifl now gone-^Good night, good night I 

Sweet sleep be with us, one and all ; 

And if upon its stillness fall 

The visions of a busy brain. 

We'll have our pleasures o'er again. 

To wann the heart, and charm the sight : 

Gay dreams to all I Good night, good night 1 



I'LL NEVER LEAVE THEE. 

RAMSAY. 
JOHNNY, 

Though, for seven years and mair, honour should reave 

me 
\!o fields where cannons rair, thou needsna grieve thee ; 

2i 
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For deep in my spirit thy sweets sre indented ; 
And love shall preserve ay what lore has imprinted. 
Leave thee, leave thee, I'll never leave thee, 
Gang the warid as it will, dearest, believe me I 

NBLLT. 

Oh, Johnny, I'm jealous, whene'er ye discover 
My sentiments yielding, ye'll tarn a loose rover; 
And nought in. the world woold vex my heart sairer, 
If you prove inconstant, and fismcy ane fiurer. 
Grieve me, grieve me, oh, it wad grieve me,^ • . 
A' the lang night and day, if you deceive me I 

JOHNNY. 

My Nelly, let never sic ftmcies oppress ye ; 
For, while my blood's warm, I'll kindly caress ye : 
Yonr saft blooming beauties first kindled love's fire, 
Your virtue and wit mak it ay flame the higher. 
Leave thee, leave thee, I'll never leave thee. 
Gang the world as it will, dearest, believe mel 

NELLY. 

Then, Johnny I I frankly this minute allow ye 
To think me your mistress, for love gars me trow ye ; 
And gin ye prove false, to yoursell be it said, then, 
Ye^win but sma' honour to wrang a puir maiden. 
Reave me, reave me, oh, it would reave me 
Of my rest, night and day, if you deceive mel 

JOHNNY. 

Bid ice-shogles hammer red gauds on the studdy, 
And fair summer mornings nae mair appear ruddy; 
Bid Britons think ae gate, and when they obey thee, 
But never till that time, believe I'll betray thee. 
Leave thee, leave thee I I'll never leave thee I 
The stams i^iall gae withershins ere I deceive thee I* 

* From the Tea-TaUe Miscellany, 1724. 
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THE WEARY FUND O' TOW. 

[old verses.^ 

Tune — The weary Fund o* Tow. 

The weary pund, the weary ptmd^ 

The weary pund o' tow ; 
I thought my wife wad end her life 

Before she span her tow. 

I bought my wife a stane o' lint^ 

As good as e'er did grow^ 
And a' that she could mak o* that 

Was ae weary pund o* tow. 
The weary pnnd, &c. 

There sat a bottle in a bole^ 

Ayont the ingle low, 
And aye she took the tither sook, x 

To drook * the stonry tow. 
The weary pund, &c. 

For shame, said I, you dirty dame, 

Gae spin your tap o* tow : 
She took the roke, and, wi' a knock, 

She brak it ower my pow. 
The weary pund, &c. 

At length her feet— I sang to see it — 
Graed foremost ower the knowe ; 

And ere I wed another jade 
ni wallop in a tow. 
The weary pund, &c.f 

* 8ie, in ori^. ; but the word, I believe, should be drackt which implies 
the act. of making up a powdery, or other dry stuff, into a consistence by 
means of water. A woman, for instance, in baking oatmeal cakes, first 
draeks the meal with water. 

t From Thomson's " Select Melodies of Scotland," 1822. 
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JENNY'S BAWBEE. 



SIE ALKXAVD£R BOSWELL, BART. 
TvvJL^^emity** Bawbee* 

1 MET fe«r clMfM yoD birici nma^g, 
Wi' hinging Ingv EEd imo&i lang: 
I spiered at neeboor Bsaldy Scmigy 

Wha'sthMlsM? 
Qno' he^ ilk cmm-faced pawky duel, 
Thongfat he was cmuiitig as die deil, 
And here they cam, awa to steal 

Jenny's bawbeer 

The first, a Captain to his tfade, 
Wr sknll ill-lined, but back wed-dad, 
March*d nmnd the bam, and by Ute shed, 
And papped on bis kneet 
Qno' he, << My goddess, nynpb, ind ipieeB, 
Your beauty's dacfeked baith Iny een I" 
But deii a beanty he bad Seai 
Bat — Jenny's bawbee. 

A Lawyer neist, wi' blatherin gpib, 
Wha speeches wove like ony wab, 
In ilk ane's corn aye took a dais 

And a' for a fee. 
Accounts he owed through a' the town. 
And tradesmen's tongues nae mair doilld drown, 
But now he thooght to clont his gonn 

Wi' Jennys bawbee. 

A Norland Laird neist trotted op, 
Wi' bawsend nag and siller whnp, 
Cried, << There's my beast, lad, hand the gni)[», 

Or tie't till a tree : 
What's gOwd to me ? — Yre writh o' Ian' I 
Bestow on ane o' worth your ban' !" — 
He thought to pay what he was aum 

Wi' Jenny's bawbee. 
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Brest up just like the knave o' clabs, 
A THING came neisty (but life has rubs,) 
Foul were the roads, and fu' the dubs, 

And jaupit a' was he* 
He danced up> sqnkating through a glass. 
And grinn'd, << I' faith, a bonnie la^s I*' 
He thought to winf, wi' front o' brass, 

Jenn/s bawbee. 

She bade the Laird gae kame his wig. 
The Soger no to strut sae big^ 
The Lawyer no to be a prig, 

The Fool he cried, « Tehee I 
I kenn'd that I could never fail I" 
But she preen'd the dishclont to his tail. 
And soused him in the water-pail. 

And kept he( bawbee.^ 



<»«»*»o»<w»r«»*» 



WHEN GLOAMIN O'ER THE WELKIN 

STEALS. 

TuKX— J^n^'f Bawhee,f 

When gloamin o'er the welkin steals, 
And brings the, ploughman frajB the fiel's. 
Oh, Jenny's cot, amnog the shiels, 

Is aye the bame to me* 
Td^meet wi* her my heart is fain, 
And parting gies me meikle paiQ ; 
A queen and throne I would dj/niain 

For Jenny's ae bawbee. 

Tho' braws she has na mony feck, 
Nae riches to comnuqid respec*, 
Her rosy lip and lily neck 
Mair pleasure gie to me. 
I see her beauties, prize them a', 
Wi* heart as pure as new-blawn snaw ; 

* Extracted, by Mr Thomson's Juiid permission, from his '* Select Melo* 
dies of Scotland/ 
t To be sung slow. 



i 
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Vd prize her cot before a tm', 
Wi' JeauxfB ae bawbee. 

Nae daisy, wi' its loYely fonn, 
Nor dew-drap sbining firae tbe corDy 
Nor echo firae the distant horoy 

Isbalf saesweetto mel^ 
And if the lassie were my ain. 
For her I'd toil through wind and ram. 
And gowd and siller I woold gain 

Wi Jenny's ae bawbee.* 



*tmft*»0*fi0»*»** 



PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Pibroch of Donnil Dho, 

Pibroch of Donnil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan ConniL 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ; 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons I 

Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come erery hill-plud, and 

True heart that wears one ; 
Come erery steel blade, and 

Strong liand that bears one I 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 

* This KMBg* the oompositioii (as I have been informed) of a dergyn 
in Oalloway> was never before printed. 
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L^are tmtended the herd. 
The flock without shelter; 

Leave the corpse nninterr'd, 
The hride at the altar. 

Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended : < 
Come as the waves come> when 

Navies are stranded. 
Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster : 
Chief, vassal, page> and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather : 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Forward each man set ; 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Now for the onset I* 



«»<i»«i«««# •*»»*»*» 



ONNY LADDIE, HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

[JACOBITE SONG.] 
Tune — Bonny Laddie^ Highland Laddie. 

Where hae ye been a' day, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie? 
Saw ye him that's far away. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie? 
On his head a bonnet blue^ 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie, 
Tartan plaid and Highland trews, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 



Written for Mr Thomson's excellent Collection, on the return of the 
(hland regiments ftom Waterloo. 

12 
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When he dMW hitf gmjk bnwbword, 

Bonny hddi^ HigUaaA Mdit > 
Then he gave hi» roytk wind. 

Bonny laddM» HigUttd hddie, 
That hwd the field he ne*er would flee, 

BMDy laddie, HigUmd hiddifl^ 
Bat wi' his friendfl wovld Ufa or die, 

Bonny hddia, Higblaad laddie. 

Weary &' the Lawhad loan. 

Bonny laddie, Hif^bland laddie, 
Wha took firae him die Britbh crown, 

Bonny laddie, HigUaad laddie ; 
Bnt hleanngs on the kilted clans. 

Bonny laddie, HigUmd liid«e; 
They fonght for him at Prestonpans, 

B<nmy laddie, HtgUaod. laddie. 

Geoidie rite in Charlie's ehair. 

Bonny kddie^ Highland laddie; 
Deil code him gin he bide Acre, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddk. 
Charlie yet shall monnt the thitme, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Weel ye ken it is bis own. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

Ken ye the news I hae to tell, 

Bonnv laddie. Highland laddie? 
Cnnd>erland's awa to hell. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 
When he cam to the Stygian shore. 

Bonny laddie, HigUand laddie, 
The deil himsell wi' fright ^d roar. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie« 

Chacon grim cam out to him. 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie^ 

Ye're welcome here, ye deevil's limb. 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

He towed him ower wi' curse and ban, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 



Whiles he Mmk and wiulels he swam. 
Bonny laddie^ Highland laddie. 

On him they pat a philabeg^ 

BoniiT laddie» Highland laddie> 
And an his log tliey rammed ^a|)eg\^ 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 
How he did skip, and he did roar^ 

Bonny laddie^ Highland laddie I 
The deils oe^er'sfiwiiiq fiin tieforey 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

They took him neist to Satan's ha'. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie^ 
There to lilt wi' his grand-papa. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
Says Cumberland, I'll no gang ben. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
For fear I meet wi' Charlie's men. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Oh, nought o' that ye hae to fear, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie, 
For fient a ane o' them comes here. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
The deil sat gimin in the nenk, 

Bonny laddie^ Highland laddie, 
Ryying sticks to roast the Doke, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

They clapped him in an arm-chair. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie, 
And fiast in chabs they bonnd him there. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie; 
And aye they kept it het below. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
Wi' peats and ^vots * from Glencoe^f 

Bonny laddie, Highlai^d laddie. 

They put him then upon a speet, 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie, 

• TuTft. 

t An allusion to the celebrated massMre. 
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And roasted him baitfa bead end feet, 
Bonny laddie, Higbland laddie. 

They ate him up baith stoop and roop^ 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 

And that's the gate they seired the Duke, 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 



« « » <»<#<»>«>■««»«» 



DOBS HAUGHTY GAUL INVASION 

THREAT ? 

BURNS. 

[written in 1795.1 

TUKE — The Barrin o' the Door. 

Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, sir. 
There's wooden walls npon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall run to Corsincon,* 

AAd Cnffelf sink in Solway^, 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally. 

O let us not, like snarling curs, 

In wrangling be divided, 
Till slap come in an. unco loon, 

And wi' a rung decide it. 
Be Britain still to Britain true. 

Among ourselves united ; 
For never but by British hands 

Must British wrongs be righted. 

The kettle o' the kirk and state^ 
Perhaps a clout may fail in't ; 

But deil a foreign tinkler loon 
Shall ever ca' a nail in't. 

* A hiffh hill at the lource of the Nith, in Dumfiries-ahiie. 
t A hill at the mouth of the same river, on the Solway Frith. 
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Our ftithera' blood the kettle bought, 
And who would dare to spoil it ? 

By heaven, the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it I 

The wretch that would a tyrant own ; 

And the wretch, his true-bom brother, 
Who'd set the mob aboon the throne ; 

May they be damned together I 
Who will not sing,^' God save the King I" 

Shall hing as lugh's the steeple ; 
But while we sing, << God save the King I" 

We'll ne'er forget the people. 



«»i»»»«i»^»<l»«>»0» 



BESSY AND HER SPINNING WHEEL. 

BURNS. 

TuKE— r^£ hottomqfthe Punch Bowk 

O LEEZE me* on my spinning-wheel I 
O leeze me on my rock and reel I 
Frae tap to tae tluit deeds me bien, 
And haps me feilf and warm at e'en I 
I'll set me doun, and sing, and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun ; 
Blest wi' content, and milk, and meal— 
O leeze me on my spinning-wheel I 

On ilka hand the bumies trot. 
And meet below my theekit cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arm6 unite. 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest, 
And little fishes' caller rest ; 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel. 
Where blythe I turn my spinning-wheel. 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail. 
And echo cons the doolfu' tale ; 

X* 

* An exclamation of endeannent. 

t Coyenmewithastuffagreeabletotheskin. 
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The lininrhilira in the batel hroes, 
Delighted, mfil ithtr's Jhfn t 
The craik mi»ii|p the dovtr hay. 
The paitrick whiiTHig etoer the lea. 
The swallow jinkin' round my «hid ; 
Amqae me at my splmiiDgwvheeL 

Wr pma' to seUi and less to bay, 
Aboon distresB^ bdo w enry, 
wha ¥rad leave this bpmUe stale, 
For a' t|]e pwide el a' the great? 
Amid tbeir flaring idle toys. 
Amid their cpmbroos, dinsome joys. 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinning-wheel ? 



ONE DAY I HEARD MARY SAY. 

CRAWFORD. 

TvJXTF^rtt never leave tkee. 

One day I heard Mi^ say, 

How shall I leave thee ? 
Stay, dearest Adonis, stay ; 

Why wilt thou grieve me ? 
Alas I my fond he^ will break, 

If thou should leave me : 
I'll live and die for thy sake, 

Yet never leave thee. 

Say, lovely Adonis, say. 

Has Mary deceived thee ? 
Did e'er her yoimff heart betray 

New love, that has grieved thee ? 
My constant mind ne'er shall stray ; 

Thou may believe me. 
I'll love thee, lad, night and day. 

And never leave thee* 

Adonis, my charming youth, 
What can reWeve xVie^*^ 
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Cm Miiiy tby sq^cmdi moiht ? 

This lireftBt nhiSl receive thee. 
Mf ptenon can ne'^ decay, 

Neyer deceive thee ; 
Delight shall drive pain away. 

Pleasure revive thlse* 

But leave, t^e^ leitve theey lad. 

How shall I leave thee ? 
Oh I that thought makes me sad ; 

I'll never leave thee I 
Where would my Adkmis fly ? 

Why does he grieve me ? 
Alas I my poor heart will die, 

If I should leave thee.* 



LOVE INVITING REASON. 

TuKE— *• Chami ma chattle, ne duceskar me.*** 

When innocent pastime our pleasure did crown. 

Upon a green meadow, or under a tree. 
Ere Annie became a fine lady in toim, 

How lovely, and loving, and bonnie was she I 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

Let ne'er a new whim ding thy fancy ajee ; 
Oh I as thou art bonnie, be faithfu' and cannie. 

And favour thy Jamie wha doats upon thee. 

Does the death of a lintwhite give Annie the spleen ? 

Can tynmg of trifles be uneasy to thee ? 
Can lap-dogs and monkeys draw tears frae these een. 

That look with indifference on poor dying me ? 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

And dinna prefer a paroquet to me ; 
Oh I as thou art bonnie, be prudent and cannie. 

And think on thy Jamie wha doats upon thee. 



• From the Tea-Table MiiceUany, 1724. 
t I un adeep : do not waken me. 
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Ah I should a oew mantean or Flanders laoe head, 

Or yet a wee coatie, though never so fine^ 
Gar thee grow forgetfa', and let his heart bleed, 

That anes had some hope of purchasing thine ? 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

And <hnna prefer your flageeries to me ; 
Oh 1 as thou art bonnie, be solid and cannie, 

And tent a true lover that doats upon thee. 

Shall a Paris edition of newfongled Sawney, 

Thouffh gilt o*er wi* laces and fringes he be, 
By adonng himself, be adored by fair Annie, 

And aim at those benisons promised to me ? 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

And nerer prefer a light dancer to me ; 
Oh I as thou art bonnie, be prudent and cannie ; 

Love only thy Jamie wha doats upon diee. 

Oh I think, my dear charmer, on ilka sweet hour, 

That slade away saftly between thee and me. 
Ere squirrels, or beaux, or foppery, had power 

To rival my love and impose upon thee. 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautifhl Annie, 

And let thy desires a' be centred in me ; 
Oh I as thou art bonnie, be faithfu* and cannie, 

And love ane wha lang has been loving to thee.* 



A HIGHLAND LAD MY LOVE WAS BORN. 

I^THE " RAUCLE CARLINe's" SONG IN THE '< JOLLY 

BEGGARS."J 

BURNS. 
TuNE*-.0 an ye were dead^ guidman ! 

A Highland lad my love was bom, 
y The Lawland laws he held in scorn ; 



* This dever old song appears in the Tea-Table liisctilaiiy, 1724, with- 
out a mark. 
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Bat he still was faithfol to his clan, 
My gallant, braw John H^hlandmanl 

Sing hey, my braw John Highlandman t 
Sing ho, my braw John Highlandman I 
There's not a lad in a* the land. 
Was match for my braw John Highlandman I 

With his philabeg and tartan plaid, 
And gade claymore down by nis side, 
The ladies* hearts he did trepan, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
And lived like lords and ladies gay ; 
F(»r a Lawland hce he feared none, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

They banished him beyond the sea ; 
But, ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran. 
Embracing my braw John Highlandman. 

Bat, och ! they catched him at the last, 

And bound him in a dungeon fast ; 

My curse upon them every one, 

They've hanged my braw John Highlandman ! 

And now, a widow, I must mourn 
Departed joys that ne'er return ! 
No comfort but a hearty can. 
When I think on John Highlandman. 



WHA'S AT THE WINDOW, WHA ? 

ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

Wha's at the wmdow, wha, wha, 
O wha's at the window, wha, wha ? 
Wha but blythe Jamie Glen, 
He's come sax miles and ten. 
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To tak boanie Jetaie «wi» awa. 
To tak bonme Jeaiiie amu 

Bridal makfant aie hnw, biaw, 

O bridal maideBfl are brmwy biaw ; 

But the bride's modest ee^ 

And wann chedc are to me, 

'Bo<m pearlins and brooches^ an' a', an' a*, 

'Boon pearlins and faroodiesy an' a'. 

There's mirth on the gresiiy in the ha', the ba', 
There's mirth on the gie^ in the iia', the ha'; 
There's laughing, thm's quaffing. 
There's jesting, there's daffing ; 
But the bride's fitflier's Ujrthei^ of a', of a', 
But the bride's father's bljrthest of a . 

It's no that she's Jamie's ava, ava ; 

It's no that she's Jamie's. aVa, aY% 

That my heart is sae wearie^ 

When a' the lave's cheerie. 

But it's just that she'll aye be awa, awa, 

But it's just that sheil aye be awa. 



oolwir »!><»«»»»«# 



KATB O' GOWRIE. 

TuvE — Loc?terr9ch'tUie. 

When Katie was scarce out nineteen, 
O bat she had twa coal-black een; 
A bonnier lass ye wadna seen, 

In a' the Carse o* Growrie. 
Quite tired o' livin' a' his lane, 
Pate to her did his love explain^ 
And swore he'd be, were she his ain. 

The happiei^t kd in Oowriew 

Quo' she, I wiima marry thee 
For a' the gear that ye can gie ; 
Nor will I gang a step ajie, 
For a* the gowd in Gowrie. 
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My father will gie me twa kye ; 
My mother's gann some yam to dye ; 
m get a gown just like the sky, 
Gif I'll no gang to Qowii^. 

Oh^ my dear Katie^ say na sae ; 
Ye little ken a heart that's wae ; 
Hae there's my hand ; hear me, I pniy» 

Sin' thon'U no gang to Gowrie. 
Since first I met Uiee at the sheily 
My sanl to tfaee'e heen tme and leal ; 
The darkest night I fear nae deil» 

Warlock, or witch, in Gowrie. 

I fear nae want o' daes, nor nocht ; 
Sic silly things my mind ne'er taaght. 
I dream a' nicfat, and start about, 

And wish for f hee in Gowrie. 
I lo'e thee better, Kate, my dear. 
Than a' my riggs and out-gaim gear ; 
Sit down by me till ance I swear, 

Thou'rt worth the Carse o' Gowrie. 

Syne on her mouth sweet kisses laid. 
Till blushes a' her cheeks o'erspread ; 
She sighed, and in soft whispers said, 

O Pate, tak me to Gowrie I 
Quo' he, let's to the auld fouk gang ; 
Say what they like, I'll bide their bang. 
And bide a' nicht, though beds be thrang, 

But I'll hae thee to Gowrie. 

The auld fouk syne baith gied consent : 
The priest was ca'd : a' were content ; 
And Katie never did repent 

That she gaed hame to Gowrie. 
For routh o' bonnie bairns had she ; 
Mair strappin lads ye wadna see ; 
And her braw lasses bore the gree 

Frae a' the rest o' Gowrie. 

2k 
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AE HAPPY HOUR- 

LAING. 
Tune. 7^ Cock Laird, 

The dark grey o* gloamin, 

The lone leafy shawy 
The coo o' the cushat. 

The scent o' the haw. 
The hrae o' the hnmiey 

A' hlumin in flouir, 
And twa faithfxi* lovers, 

Mak ae happy hour. 

A kind winsome wifie, , 

A clean cantie hame, 
And smiling sweet hahies, 

To lisp the dear name ; 
Wi* plenty o' labour, 

And health to endure. 
Make time to row round ay 

The ae happy hour. 

Ye lost to affection, 

Whom avarice can move 
To woo and to marry 

For a' thing but love ; 
Awa wi' your sorrows, 

Awa wi' your stor^ 
Ye ken na the pleasure 

O' ae happy hoinr I 



O WHERE ARE YOU GOING, SWEBT 

ROBIN? 

O WHERE are you going, sweet Robin ? 
What makes you sae proud and sae shy ? ^ 

7 
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I once saw the day, little Robin, * 
My friendship you would not deny. 

Bpt winter again is returning, 

And weather both stormy and snell : 

Gin ye will come back, little Robin, 
I'll feed ye wi' moulins* mysell. 

When summer comes in, little Robin 

Forgets all his friends and his care ; 
Away to the fields flies sweet Robin, 

To wander the groves here and there. 
Though you be my debtor, sweet Robin, 

On you I will never lay blame ; 
For I've had as dear friends as Robin, 

Who often have served me the same. 

I once had a lover like Robin, 

Who long for my love did implore ; 
At last he took flight, just like Robin, 

And him I ne'er saw any more. 
But should the stem blast of misfortune 

Rettim him, as winter does thee, 
Though slighted by both^ little Robin, 

Yet both of your faults Fll forgie.-]* 



THE DEY'S SONG4 

ROBERT JAMIESON, ESQ. 

Pbroo, pbroo I my bonnie cow, 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

« Cramtas. 

t This fine sentimental song is copied from an anonymous sheet of mu* 
no. It may be sung to the tune of The Ewe-bughU, 

± This is intended as a specimen of that kind of unpremeditated song, for 
wmch the Scottish Highlanders are so remarkable. The supposed scene 
being peculiar and duuracteristic, it will be proper to give some account of 
ity in OTder that the nature of the piece mav be the better understood. 

" On a very hot day in the banning of autumn, the author, when a 
strii[>ling, was travelliiq; a-foot over the mountains of Lochaber, from Fort 
Augustus to Inverness ; and when he came to the house where he was to 
have breakfasted, there was no person at home, nor was there any place 
where refireshment was to be had nearer than Duris, which is eighteen miles 
from Fort Augustus. With this disagreeable prospect, he proceeded about 
three miles further, and turned aside to the first cottage he saw, where he 
found a hale-looking, lively, tidy, Uttle, middle-a^ woman, «Btos&Ek% 
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Ye ken tbe hand thtt's kind to you, 
Sae let tbe drappie go, hawkie. 

Your canfie's sleepin in the pen, 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

Hell soon win to the pap again ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, &c. 

The Btnmffer is come here the day, 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

We'll send him singin on his way ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

The day la meeth and weary he, 
Pbroo^ hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

While cozie in the bield were ye ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

Hell bless your bouk when far away, 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

And soaff and raff ye ay shall hae ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 



%ro<4« with a pot on the fire, and tome greeng ready to be pat into it She 
understood no English, and hit Gaelic was then by no means good, though 
he spoke it well enough to beintelligible. She informed him, that die bad 
nothing in the house that could be eaten, except cheese, a little sour cream, 
and some whisky. On being asked, raUier sharply, how she could diea 
the greens without meal, she good-humouredly told him, that ^ere was 
plenty of meal in the croft, pointing to some unreaped barley that stood 
dead-ripe and dry before the door ; and if he could wait hal^an-hour, he 
should nave brose and butter, bread and cheese, bread and milk, or say 
thing else that he chose. To thb he most readily assented, as wdl on ae> 
eount of the singularity of the proposal, as of tne necessity of the time; 
and the good dame set with all possible expedition about her arduous raw 
dertaking.— She first of all brought him some cream in a botBe, tellhig him 
' He that will not work, neither shall he eat ;' if he wi^ed for butter, he 
must shake that bottle with all his might, and sing to it like a mavis all tbe 
time; for unless he sung to it, no butter would come. She thai went to 
the croft ; cut down some batley ; burnt the straw to dry the grain ; ruMed 
the grain between her hands, and threw it up before the wind, to separate 
it from the ashes; ground it upon a quern ; sifted it ; made a bannodc of 
the meal ; set it up to bake before the fire ; lastly, went to milk her cow, 
that was reposing during the heat of the day, and eating some outside cab* 
bage leaves * ayont the hallan.' She sung hke a lark the whole time, varv- 
ing the strain according to the employment to which it was adapted. In 
the meanwhile, a hen cackled under the eaves of the cottage; two new-Uod 
eggs were immediately plimged into the boiling pot; and in less than half- 
an-hour, the poor, starving, faint, and way-worn minstrel, with wonder and 
delight, sat down to a repast, Aat, under auch circumstances, would have 
been a feast for a prince.'^ Jamieson's Popular Ballads and Songs, II, 358, 
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Sic beniBon will sain ye still, 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie I 

Frae caDtrip, elf, and quarter ill ; 
Sae let the dreppie go, hawkie. 

The stranger's blessing's lucky ay ; 

Pbroo^ hawkie I ho, hawkie I 
Well thriye, like hainet girss in May; 

Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, my bonnie cow I 
Pbroo, hawkie I ho, hawkie ! 

Ye ken the hand that's kind to yon, 
Sae let the drappie go, hawk&< 



THE QUERNLILT .♦ 

ROBKRT JAMIESON, ESQ. 

The cronach stills the dowie heart ; 

The jurram stills the haimie ; 
But the music for a hungry wame's 
The grinding o' the quemie. 
And loes me on my little quemie I 

Grind the gradden,f grind it : 
We'll a' get crowdie when it's done. 
And bannocks steeye to bind it* 

The married man his joy may prize. 

The lorer prize his arles ; 
But gin the quemie gang na round, 

They baith will soon be sarlesst 
Sae loes me, &c. 

The whidcy gars the bark o' life 
Drive mernly and rarely ; 



rhe quern is a little hand-mill, still used in remote parts of the HiAh- 

, and which was in the fifteenth oentiurjr so common as to be then tor- 

n by an act of the Scottish legislature, on account of its interference 

the nrospeiity of the thiil-miltt. 

radden u the name giyen to the rough coarse meal produced by the 

u 
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But gnulden is the ballast gaF» ; 
It steady g«ng» uid fairly. 

Then loes me^ &€• 

Though winter steeks the door wi' drift. 

And ower the ingle hings ns, 
Let bnt the little querAie gae. 

We're blythe, wbaterer dings ns. 

Then loes me. &c. 

And how it cheers the herd at e'en. 
And sets his heart-strings dirlin. 

When, coining frae the hungry hill. 
He hears the qnemie birlin I 

Then loes me, jkc^ 

Though sturt and strife, wi' young and aold, 

And flytin but and ben be ; 
Let but die quemie play, they'll soon 

A' lown and fidgin-fain be. 

Then loes me, &c. 



«»*»'«l»l«» <!»*»«»«»» 



THE WREN. 

TuKE— X^nfioo?* Love to Blaniyre. 

The wren scho lyes in care's bed. 

In care's bed, in care's bed ; 
The wren scho lyes in care's bed, 

In meikle dule and pyne, O. 
When in cam Robin Redbreist, 

Redbreist, Redbreist; 
When in cam Robin Redbreist, 

Wi' succar-saps and wine, O. 

Now, maiden, will ye taste o' this, 
Taste o' this; taste o' this ; 

Now, maiden, will ye taste o' this ? 
It's succar-saps and wine, O. 
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Na, ne er a drap, Robin, 

Robin, Robin; 
Na, ne'er a drap, Robin, 

Though it were ne'er sae fine, O. 



And where's the ring that I gied ye, 

That I gied ye, that I gied ye ; 
And where's the ring that I gied ye, 

Ye little cntty-qnean, O ? 
I gied it till a soger, 

A soger, a soger ; 
I gied it till a soger, 

A true sweetheart o' mine, O.* 



0»«»i»*<»<»0»*»*» 



MY FATHER HAS FORTY GOOD SHIL- 

LINGS. 

Mt father has forty good shillings^ 

Ha I ha I good shillings ! 
And never had daughter but I ; 
My mother she is right willing. 

Ha I ha I right willing I 
That I shall hare all when they die. 
And I wonder when I'll be married, 
Ha I ha I be married I 
My beauty begins to decay ; 
It's time to catch hold of somebody 
Ah, somebody I 
Before it be all run away. 

My shoes they are at the mending ; 

My buckles they are in the chest ; 
My stockings are ready for sending : 

Then I'll be as brave as the rest. 
And I wonder, &c. 

* From Herd's CoHection, 1776. 
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My fiidier will bny me a kdle ; 

At my wedding well have a good toiig ; 
For my mide will Imy me a cradle, 

To rock my child in wben it's yomg. 
And I wonder, &cJ* 



LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

Tuvz^-Jsove wiUJbid out the wojf. 

Over the monntains. 

And oyer the waves. 
Under the fountains, 

And under the grares, 
Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptnne ohey, 
Over rocks which are steepest, 

Love will find ont the way. 

Where there is no place' 

For the glow-worm to He, 
Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dares not yentmrei 

Lest herself fast she lay ; 
If love come, he will enter. 

And soon find his way. 

You may esteem him 
A child for his might, 

• Fiom Soottidi Songt, (9 vols. 1799,) ooQeeted taf RHaoii. who ttatn 
that he copied it from an ordinary collection ot which he did not preMm 
the name. He ako states that he altered the word *' it" in the last line of 
the first Btansa, from '* ther." which was the original readings adoptiiig 
the former from an old English black-print ballad exactly rese mb l ing this, 
nd of whidi the first verse xan as foUows : 

O when shall I be marrted* 

Hogh, be married f 
My beauty bq^s to decay : 
'Tis time to find out somebody, 

Ho^hf somdxidyt 
Before it is quite gone away. 



r 
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Or yon may deem him 

A coward for his 0ight ; 
But if she whom We doth honour^ 

Be concealed from the day, 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 

Lore will find out the way. 

Some*think to lose him, 

By having him confined ; 
And some do suppose him. 

Poor thing,' to he blind ; 
But if ne'er so close ye wall him. 

Do the best that you may. 
Blind loye, if so ye call him. 

Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 
Or yon may inreigle 

The phoenix of the East ; 
The lioness ye may move her 

To give over her prey ; 
But yon 11 ne'er ^top a lover : 

He will find out his way.* 

From the T«ft-TaUe MisceUany^ with emendatians firam a eopy print* 
in Percy's Reliques of English Poetry. There is a third and greiUiy dif- 
nt copy in Forbes's Cantus, (Aberdeen, 1666j) and whldi« nuneorerf 
tains the following two additional stansas : 

" If th' earth doth part them, bee*! soon course it o^iei 
If seas do thwart them, hee*l swim to the shore : 
If bis love become a swallow. 

In the air fw to stay. 

Love will flDd wings to follow. 

And swift flee out nis way. 

There is no striving, to cross his intent. 
There is no eontriving, his plots to prevent } 
For if once the message greet him 

That liis true love doth stay. 

Though demons come and meet him. 

He wul go on hia way." 



' 
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THE COUNTRY LASS. 

Tune — AUhough I be hut a ammiry latu 

Although I be bat a country lass, 

Yet a lofty mind I bear, O ; 
And think mysell as rich as those 

lliat rich apparel wear, O. 
Although my gown be hame-spun grey, 

My skin it is as saft, O, 
As them, that satin weeds do wear. 

And carry their heads aloft, O. 

What thongh I keep my father's sheep, 

The thing that mann be done, O ; 
With garlands o' the finest flowers, 

To shade me frae the snn, O ? 
When they are feeding pleasantly, 

Where grass and flowers do spring, O ; 
Then, on a flowery bank, at noon, 

I set me donn and sing, O. 

My Paisley piggy^* corked widi sage. 

Contains my drink but thin, O ; 
No wines did e'er my brains engage, 

To tempt my mind to sin, O.f 
My country curds and wooden spoon, 

I think them unco fine, O ; 
And on a flowery bank, at noon, 

I set me doun and dine, O. 

Although my parents cannot raise 
Great bags of shining gold, O, 

Like them whase daughters, now-a-days. 
Like swine, are bought and sold, O : 

Yet my fair body it dhall keep 
An honest heart within, O ; 



• A species of pipkin, manufkuitured, I suppose, at Paisley. 

t It is a yerv common notion to this day, among the humbler orders of 
people in Scotland, that the grMter decree of licentiousness which they 
thinK obtains amongst the upper ranlu, u oocasioiied by their better food, 
and especially by the use of »trong drinks. 
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And for twice fifty thousand crowns, 
I value not a prin, O. 

I use nae gums upon my hair. 

Nor chains about my neck, O, 
Nor shining rings upon my hands, 

My fingers straight to deck, O. 
But for that lad to me shall fa', 

And I hare grace to wed, O, 
ril keep a braw that's worth them a' ; 

I mean my silken snood, O.* 

If canny fortune give to me 

The man I dearly love, O, 
Though we want gear, I dinna care, 

My hands I can improve, O ; 
Expecting for a blessing still 

Descending from above, O ; 
Then we'll embrace, and sweetly kiss. 

Repeating tales of love, O.f 



«»«»<»#» < W Wi«l»«» 



BANNOCKS O' BARLEY. 

Tune — Bannocks o* Barley, 

Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley I 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' barley I 
Wha in a brulyie will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley I 
Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley I 
Here's to the Highlandman's banno<iks o' barley I 

Wha, in his wae days, were loyal to Charlie ? 
Wha but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley ? 
Bannocks o' bear-meal, &c. j: 



* The iilken tnoodt which oocun so flrequently in Scottiih poetry, was 
a narrow ribbon worn in former times by maidens of the himibler rank. 
As it was always abandoned on the loss of maidenly reputaticm, and changed 
for a curch, or cap, in case of matrimony, it has come to serve in porary 
as the emblem of maidenhood. 

t From the Tea-Table Miscellany, where it is marked as being an old 
song even at the time of the publici^n of that work. 

t From Johnson's Musical Museum, vol. V. circa 1798. 
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GO TO BERWICK, JOHNIE. 

Tuvs^Go to Berwick, Johmk. 

Go to Berwick^ Jolmie ; 

Bring Iter frae the Border ; 
Yon sweet boonie ksdei 

Let her gae nae farther. 
English loons will twine ye 

O' the lovely treasure ; 
But we*ll let tbem ken, . 

A sword wi' them well measore. 

Go to Berwick, Johnie, 

And regain your honour; 
Drive them ower the Tweed, 

And show our Scottish banner. 
I am Rob the king. 

And ye are Jock, my brither ; 
But, before we lose her, 

Well a' there thegither. * 



<»«»<»«»<#.»«»«» 



ROBIN SHURE IN HAIRST. 

BURNS. 
TuME — RoHn thure in hairtt. 

Robin shure f in hairst ; 

I shure wi' him : 
Fient a heuk had I, 

Yet I stack by him. 

I This inecnnprdienBible, though popular rant, is fir<nn Johnscni's Mu- 
ll Museum, vol. VI., 1803. Ritson, in his Scottish Sonn, 1793, meii- 
ns, that he had heard it gravely asserted at Edinburgh, ttmi " a fodisb 
tg, begittiiog, 

<3o, go, go, go to Berwick, Johnie ! 

Then Shalt have the hone, and I shall have the poney I 

• made unon one of Wallace's marauding expeditions, and that the per- 
1 ttins addressed was no other than his^M Achate*, Sir John Graham." 
Pret of «A«af, to reap. 
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I gaed up to Dunse, 

To warp a wab o' plaidin ; 
At his daddie's yett^ 

Wha met me but Robin ? 

Wasna Robii) bauld. 
Though he was a cottar^ 

Played me sic a trick, 
And me the £11^*8 * dochter ? 

Robm promised me 

A' my winter's Tittle ; 
Fient haet he had bat three 

Gnse feathers and a whittle 1 1 



THE AULD MAN, 

TuNE-i-7%^ auld Man fie cam o*er the lee. 

The auld man he cam o'er the lee ;. 

Ha, ha, but TU no hae him : 
He cam on purpose for to court me, 

Wi* his auld beard newlin sharen. 

My mother bade me gie him a stool ; 

Ha, ha, but I'll no hae him : 
J ga'e him a stool, and he looked like a fool, 

Wi* his auld beard newlin shaven. 

My mother she bade me gie him some pie ; 

Ha, ha, but I'll no hae him : 
I ga'e him some pie, and he laid the crust by, 

Wi' his auld beard newlin shaven. 

My mother she bade me gie him ai dram ; 
Ha, ha, but I'll no hae him : 

* The Elder. 

t Three pens and a penknife, a proper capital for a poor poet ! This 
liculous long, which Bums seems to have aesigned as a hit at his own 
aracter, was written tot Johnscm's Musical Museum ; firom which work 
art VI. 1809) the present copy is extracted. 
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I ga'e him a dram o' the brandy ne Strang, 
Wi' his anld beard newlin shaveD. 

My mother bade me pat him to bed ; 

Ha» ha, bat IH no hae him : 
I pat him to bed, and he swore he wad wed, 

Wi' his anld beard newlin shaven.* 



HERE'S A HEALTH TO THEM THATS 

AWA. 

TuaE—JTirre** a heakh to them thaCt awa. 

Hkrk's a health to them that's awa, 
Here's a health to them that*s awa ; 

Here's a health to them that were here short syne. 
And canna be here the day. 

It*s gnde to be merry and wise ; 

It's gnde to be honest and tme ; 
It's gnde to be aff wi' the anld love, 

Before ye be on wi' the new.f 



m0»»a»»mmmm n »mm 



HEY, CA' THROUGH. 

TvKE — Hepy ec^ through. 

Up wi' the carles o' Dysart, 

And the lads o' Buckhaven, 
And the kimmere o' Largo, 
And the lasses o' Leven. 
Hey, ca' throngh, ca' throngh, 

For we hae muckle ado : 

Hey, ca* throngh, ca' through, 

For we hae muckle ado. 

We hae tales to teU, 

And we hae sangs to sing ; 

• From Johnton*! Musicftl Mufeuro, PartV. circa 1798. 
t From JohMOO's If tfrical Museum, Part V. drca 1798. 



We hae pennies to spend, 
And we hae pints to bring. 

We'll live a* our days ; 

And them that conies bebin', 
Let them do the like, 

And spend the gear they win.* 



rf»i^»»#»rf*p»»#»#»<# 



HOW SWEET THIS LONE VALE. 

HON. ANDREW ERSKINIB. 

To a Gaelic air. 

How sweet this lone vale, and how soothing to feeling 
Yon nightingale's notes, which in melody melt ! 

Obliyion of woe o'er my mind gently stealing, 
A pause from keen anguish one moment is felt. 

The moon*s yellow light o'er the still lake is sleeping ; 

Ab^ near the sad spot Mary sleeps in her tomb I 
Again the heart swells, the eye flows with weeping. 

And the sweets of the vale are all shaded with gloom.f 



*»*»#» <i»»».i».».>» 



O THAT I HAD NE'ER BEEN MARRIED. 

Tune — Crowdie. 

O THAT I bad ne'er been married I 

I wad never had nae care ; 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns. 
And they cry Crowdie evermair. 
Ance crowdie, twice crowdie. 

Three times crowdie in a day : 
Gin ye crowdie ony mair, 

Ye'U crowdie a' my meal away. 



* From Jdhnaon** Muaical Museum, Part IV. 179f . 
t From Johnson's Musical Museum, VoL VI. 1805. 



Waelk' wut and hmmgur ley tne, 
Glowrin by the iMlkD en': 

Sair I fecht them at the door; 
But aye Fm eerie they coom bea. 



IN YON GARDEN. 

TwB— fit yom gmrdemjhte mmd gm^ 

Ik tob garden ime aad gay^ 
Ficming lilies a' the day. 
Gathering flowers o' ilka hne, 
I wistna then what lore coold do. 

Where lore is planted there it grows ; 
It bads and blows Ykit any rose ; 
It has a sweet and pleasant smell ; 
No flower on earth can it exceL 

I pot my hand into the bnshy 

And thooght the sweetest rose to find; 
Bat pricked my finger to the bone. 

And left the sweetest rose behind.f 



«*«f>««>«*i«IMI>«W<l» 



FAIRLY SHOT O' HER 

Tuax — Fairly that tf htr. 

O GIN I were fturiy shot o' her I 

Fairly, ftdrly, fidriy shot o' her I 

O gin I were fiiirly shot o' her I 

If she were dead, I wad dance on the top o* her I 

* The fintvarM of thit umg, and thadioiuf* were cm i ec l ed fat the 
Matieel Mmeum by Burnt. The Moand rene wm entirriy the oompoii- 
tloBofthepoet 

t From JohBWB'f MuriMd Miueum, Vol VL 1803. 
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Till we were married, I conldna tee lieht till her ; 
For a month after^ a' thing aye gaed licht wi* her : 
But these ten years I hae prayed for a wright to her — 
O gin I were ftdrly shot o' her I 

Nane o' her relations or friends conld stay wi* her : 
The neebonrs and bairns are fain to flee nrae het : 
And I my ain sell am forced to gie way till her : 
Oh gin I were fairly ahot o' her I 

She gangs aye sae braw, she's sae mnckle pride ia her ; 
There's no a gudewife in the haill country-side like her : 
Wi' dress and wi' drink, the deil wadna bide wi' her : 
Oh gin I were fairly shot o' her I 

If the time were but come that to the kirk-gatd wi' her, 
And into the yird I'd mak raysell quit o' her, 
I'd then be as hlythe as first when I met wi' her : 
Oh gin I were ftarly shot o' her I * 



*»»* *» *»*» * r*»9» 



6UDE ALE COMES. 

BURNS. 

TuKE.— 7V^ happy Farmer* 

6UDB ale comes, and gode ale g^oes ; 
Gude ale gars me sell my hose. 

Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon ; 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 

1 had sax owsen in a pleuch, 

And they drew tench and weel eneuch : 
I drank them a' just ane by ane ; 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 

Gude ale hands me bare and busy, 
Gars me moop wi' the servant hizzie, 

• From Jdhnion's Musical Musewn, Vol. VL 1803. 

2l 
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Stand i* the stool, whan I hae done ; *- 
Gnde ale keepe my heart aboon« 

O gude ale comes, and gitde ale goes ; 
Gude ale gars me sell my hose, 
Sell my hose, and pawn my sboon ; 
Gade ale keeps my heart aboon.f 



*r0r » »0mit^i0»m0m n u 



THE COLLIER'S BONNIE LASSIE. 

RAMSAY. 
TvSE-^The CottierU honnie lattie. 

The collier has a daughter. 

And O she*s wondrous b<Hmie. 
A laird, he was that sought her, 

Rich baith in lands and money^ 
The tutors watched the motion 

Of this young honest lover : 
But love is like the ocean ; 

Wha can its depths discover? 

He had the art to please ye, 

And was by a* respected ; 
His airs sat round him easy. 

Genteel, but unaffected. 
The collier's bonnie lassie. 

Fair as the new-blown lilie, 

• '« Gazs me work when I am disy : 
Spend my wage when a' is done/* 

Variation in a stall copy. 

f Thif is not precisely an original composition of Bnms's, but was only 
modified and tnmmed up by him for the Musical Museum. The present 
version is from the Musical Museum, collated with one in Cromek's " Se- 
lect Scottish Sones," where the following stanza is inserted instead of that 
b^inning, * * Gude ale bauds me bare and busy." 

I had forty shillings in a clout, 
Gude ale gart me pyke them out: 
That gear should numle I thought a sin ^ 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 

" The song,** says Bums, *' sings to the tune called the Bottom of the 
Punch Bowl, of which a very good copy may be found in M*Gibbon's Col- 
lection.** Cromdc's Rdiques. 
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Aye sweet, and never saucy, 
Secured the heart 9' WiJHe, 

He loved, beyond expression, 

The charms that were about her. 
And panted for possession ; 

His life was dull without her. 
After mature resolving, 

Close to his breast he held her ; 
In safteat flames dissolving, 

He tenderly thus telled her : 

My bonnie collier's daughter. 

Let jiaething discompose ye ; 
It's no your scanty tocher. 

Shall ever gar me lose ye : 
For I have gear in plenty ; 

And love says, it's my duty 
To ware what heaven has lent me 

Upon your wit and beauty.* 



• From the Tea-TaUe Miscellany* 17^4. We are informed by Buroi 
that the fint half stanaa of this sons is older than the days of Ramtay i and 
that the whole fint verse of the original song run^ thus : 

The collier has a daughter/ and O she's wondmus bonaie I 
A laird he was that sought her, rich baith in lands and money. 
She wadna hae a laird» n<»: wad she be a lady ; 
But she wad hae a collier* the colour p' her daddie. 

Which was perhaps a wiser line of conduct on the part of "the Collier's 
Bonnie Latsie," than what we are led to suppose she adopted by Ramsay's 
aoog. A song somewhat similar is given m Johnson's Musical Museum, 
Part IIL 1790. It is entitled. 



MY COLLIER LADDIE. 

TvJf B—The CoUier*8 bonnie last. 

Whare live ye, my bonnie lass. 
And tell me what they ca* ye ? 

My name, she says, is Mistris Jean, 
And I follow the collier laddie. 

See ye nut yon hiUs and dales, 
Tne sun shines on sa? brawlie ? 

Tbey a' are mine, and they shall be thine, 
Om ye'll leave your colher laddie. 

Ye shall gang in gay attire, 

Weel buskit up sae gaudy. 
And ane to wait on every hand, 

€Hn ye^ll leave your coallier laddie. 
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JOCKEY POU, AND JENNY PAIN. 

JocKBT fbui Jenny hm ; 
Jenny was na ill to gain ; 
She was coutbie^ he was kind ; 
And thos ibm wooer tett'd hia mind : 

Jenny, I'll nae mair be nice ; 
Gie me lore at ony price : 
I winna prig for red or white ; 
Lore alane can gie delyte« 

Others seek they kenna what^ 
In looks, in carriage, and a' that ; 
Gie me lore for her I coart : 
Lore in lore makes a' the sport. 

Let lore sparkle in her ee ; 
Let her lore nae man bnt me : 
That's the tocber-gude I prize ; 
There the lorer*8 treasure lies. 

Colours mingled unco fine. 
Common notions lang sinsyne, 
Nerer can engage ray lore, 
Until my fancy first approre. 



Though ye had a' the sun shines on* 

And the earth ooneeals sae lowlv* 
I wad turn my hack on you and it a** 

And embrace my eollier laddie. 

I can win my fire pennies in a day. 

And spon't at niclit fU' hrawUe ; 
And mak my bed in the collier's neuK, 

And lie doun wi' my collier laddie. 

Lo>v« for lore is the harnin for me» 
Thou^ the wee cot Eouse should mlud ioie. 

And ttie warld before me to win my breaa. 
And fair &' my collier kddie. 

^^Bums says of " My Collier Laddie," « I do not know a blyther old 
^him this." Cromtk's Select Scottish Songs, U, 9. 
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It is nae uiMity bmt appetite. 
That Biakea ovir eating a delyte; 
Beauty w at best deceit ; 
Fancy only kens nae cheat. ^ 



mri^»*»0»»r4> M »tm 



BONNIE JBAN. 

BURN9* 
TwiE^-^Jionnie Jean, 

There was a lass, and she was fair. 

At kirk and market to be seen ; 
When a' the fairest maids were met. 

The fidrest maid was bimnie Jean. 

And aye she wrought her mammie's wark. 

And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 
The biythest bird upon the bush 

Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

Bat hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite's nest; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And lore will break the soundest rest. 

Young Robie was the brawest lad. 
The flower and pride of a' the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 
And wanton naigies nine or ten« 

He gaed wi' Jeanie to the tryste, 
He danced wi' Jeanie on the doWn ; 

And lang ere widess Jeanie wist^ 
Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 

• This fDlrited gong, with fh« ezoeptioii of th« first stann, is from 11m 
T«a-Tahle Miscellany, where it is printed with the signature Q, indicating 
that it was an old song, with additions. Tlie fourth stania is probehly an 
addition by Burns* bong from a copy in Johnson's Musical Museum, the 
woric to which he oootiiDated lo maoy zevised nod improTVd editions of 
ddSeoMibioQfi. 



As in the bcMom o* ihesireani 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e'en, 

So trembling, pure, was tender love. 
Within tbe breast o* bonnie Jean* . 

And now she works her mammie's wark, 
And aye she sighs wi*^ care and pain ; 

Yet wistna what her ail might be, 
Or what wad make her weel again. 

Bat didna Jeanie's heart lonp light, 

And didna joy blink in her ee. 
As Robie tauld a tale o' love, 

Ae e*ening» on the lily lea? 

The smi was sinking in the west. 
The birds sang sweet in ilka grove ; 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest. 
And whisper'd thus his tale of love : 

O Jeanie fair, I lo'e thee dear ; 

O canst thou think to fancy me ? 
Or wilt thou leave thy mammie*8 cot, 

And' learn to tent the farms wi* me ? ; 

At bam nor byre thon shalt na drudge, . 

Or naething else to trouble thee ; 
But stray amang the heather-bells. 

And tent the waving com wi' me. 

Now what could artless Jeanie do ? 

She had nae will to say him na : 
At length she blush*d a sweet consent, 

And love was aye between them twa.* 

* The heroine of this song was Miss Jean Macmurdo, of Dumfties, sis- 
ter to the Miss Philadelphia Macmurdo, whom the poet has cclehrated in so 
numy of his songs. It is proper, however, to renuik, ^|ut the poet has not 
painted her here in the rank she held in Iife> llwt in the dress and character 
of a cottager. 
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NANCY. 

BURNS. 

Tune— r^ QmkerU Wifi. 

Thime am I, my faithful fair, 

Thine, my lovely Nancy ; 
Every pulse along my veins, 

Every roving fancy. 
To thy bosom lay this hearty 

There to throb and languish ; 
Though despair hid wfnng its core, 

That would heal its anguish. 

Take away those rosy lips, ' 

Rich with balmy treasure t 
Turn away thine eyes of love. 

Lest I die with pleasure. 
What is life when wanting love? 

Night without a morning : 
Love's the cloudless summer sun, 

Nature gay adommg. 



»ft**ni»fi0if»*m^f* 



THE LANDART LAIRD. 

There lives a landart * laird in Fife, 
And he has married a dandily wife : 
She wadna shape, nor yet wad she sew, 
But sit wi' her cummers, and fill hersell fu'. 

She wadna spin, nor yet wad she card ; 
But she wad sit and crack wi' the laird. 
Sae he is doun to the sheep-&uld. 
And cleekit a wether f by the spatdd. j: 

* Landward— that is, living in a part of the country at some distance 
firom any town, 
t Wedder. % Shoulder. 



i 
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He's whirled aff the gade wethor's skio, 
And wr^iped the dandily lady therein. 
** I downa pay yon, for your gentle kin ; 
Bat weel may I skelp my wether^s skin." * 



rfl#>«««W«P«*N«V>«l^«* 



KEEP THE COUNTRY, BONNIE LASSIE. 

TuWE— JTecjy the Country^ homtie Lasnc> 

Kbkp the coimtry, houie laBeie» 

Keep the eemtry, keep the ceontry; 
Keep die eooBtry, boome karie ; 

Lada will a' gie gowd for ye : 
Gowd for yet boouie laasia, 

Gowd for ye, gowd for ye : 
Keep the country, bonnie laaaie ; 

Lads will a' gie gowd for ye.f 



#»>#»*» 0ip0m0m 0m *» 



HAP AND ROW THE FEETIE OT. 

WILLIAM CREECH. I 

TwE^^Hap and row thefeetie oU. 

We'll hap and row, we'll hap and row, 

WcOl hap and row the foetie o't. 
It is a wee bit weary thing : 
I downa bide the gwset ie o't. 
And we pat on the wee bit pan, 
To boil the lick o' meatie o't ; 



This cuxious and most amusing old ditty is ttcm Ur Jamleion's " Po* 
pular Ballads and Songs," 180& 



f «From HerdVCoUectiqn, 1776. 



A gentleman long at dieJiead ot the bodEscffinir trade hi Edinbuirii, 
and who had been Lord Prorost of the dty. A volume of his miaceua* 
neous prose essays has been published, under the title of " Edinburgh Fu- 
gitive Pleees/* He was not only xemarfcabie for Ms tttemry aeeomplisb- 
mentSy but also for his conTersanooal powers, which were wash n to open 
U) him the lodety of the highest Htsrary men of his day. • 
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A cinder fell and spoil'd the ^n, 
And burnt a' the feetie o't. 

Fa' Mir it grat, the pnir wee brat» 
And aye it kicked the feetie o\ 

Till, pair wee elf, it tired itself; 
And then began the BleejMe o't. 

The skirling brat nae parritch gat, 
When it gaed to the sleepie o't ; 

It's waesome tme, instead o' t's mou'. 
They're round about the feetie o't. 



««»*»«i»o»>»<»«w<» 



THE WEDDING DAY. 

Tune— How can I be sad on my Wedding-day / 

One night as young Colin lay musing i& bed, 
With a heart ^1 of lore and a vi^urish head ; 
To wing the dull hoars, and his sorrows allay, 
Thus sweetly he sang of his wedding day : 

<< What would I give for a wedding day ! 

Who would not wish for a wedding day ! 

Wealth and ambition, I'd iose ye away. 

With all ye can boast, for a wedding day. 

Should heayen bid my wishes with freedom implore 
One bliss for the anguish I soffered belbre. 
For Jessy^ dear Jessy, alone I W4>uld pray. 
And grasp my whole wish on my wedding day I 
Blessed be the approach of my wedding day ! 
Hail, my dear nymph and my wedding day I 
Earth smile more verdaat, and heayenshuiemore gay I 
For happiness dawns with my wedding day." 

Bat Lona, idio equally soyereign presides 
O'er the hearts of the ladies and flow of the tides, 
Unhappily changing, soon changed his wife's mind : 
O fate, could a wife proye so constant and kind ! 
** Why was I bom to a wedding day I 
Cursed, eyer cursed be my wedding day. 



>» 
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Colin^ poor Colin thus changes bis lay, 

And dates all his plagoes from bis wedding day. 

Ye bachelors, warned by the shepherd's dtstreas, 
Be tanght from your freedom to measore yonr bliss, 
Nor fall to the witchcraft of beanty a prey, 
And blast all yonr joys on your wedding day. 

Horns are the gift of a wedding day ; 

Want and a scold crown a wedding day; 

Happy and gallant, who, wise when he may, 

Pk^fers a stout rope to a wedding day ! * 



JW »»«<»«»«» «»«l»»« 



RATTLIN ROARIN WILLIRf 

Tune— Aa/^tfi roariu Willie, 

O RATTLIN roarin Willie, 

O he held to the fair. 
And for to sell his fiddle, 

And buy some other ware ; 
But parting wi' his fiddle, 

The saot tear blin't his ee ; 
And rattlin roarin Willie, 

Ye're welcome hame to me. 

O Willie, come sell your fiddle, 

O sell your fiddle sae fine ; 
O Willie come sell your fiddle. 

And buy a pint o wine. 
If I should sell my fiddle, 

The warl' wad think I was mad ; 

* Fnnn JohnK>n*g Musical Museum, Part 11. 1788. 

t Rattling Roaring Willie was the descrfotiTe niekname of a miuidan 
or great celebrity, who lived, probably during the serenteenth oentoiv, on 
the Border, and Who was at last executed at Jedburgh for murdenng a 
brother in trade, whose nickname was Sweet Milk, A rude ballad on Rat- 
tling Roaring Willie, with some ptose information regarding him, may be 
found in the Notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. PopuIaT tradition in 
Liddisdale preserves another ballad regarding him, the fint vase onT whidi 
has been thus recited to the present ecutor : 

RatUin roarin Willie, 

Where have ye been so late ? 
I have been at my awin kind dearie's ; 

Sae weel as I ken the gate { 



For many & rantiog dtiy 
My fiddle and 1 bae had. 

As I cam in by CrocIiallaD, 

I cannily keekit ben ; 
Rattlin roaiin Willie 

Was Bitting at yon boord-ea' ; 
Sitting at yon boord-en'. 

And Bmimg gnde companie ; 
Hattlin roaiin Willie, 

Ye're welcome faome to me.* 



DUSTY MILLER. 

ToHC_rAe Dvtty MiUer. 

HxY, tbe dnaty miller. 

And bis dnsty coat I 
He will win a billing, 

Ere he spend a groat. 
Dusty was the coat, 

DuBty was the colonr ; 
Dnsty was the kiss, 

That I gat frae the miller C 

Hey, the dusty miller, 

And his dusty sackl 
Leeze me on the calling 

Fills the dusty peck ; 
Fills the daety peck, 

Brings the dusty siller : 
I wad gie my cosue 

For the dusty miller.f 

» FiTTii JohDBdn'jMuilcsiMuiBjm, Pottll. nM. Thbii 
eoiRi'dljy Bunit, wbauldedUifloitveiiF^iicaaipUiiMnltoW 

btr, Ksii. H. s. EdiDbufgh. Colnnel of what km i«lleil tlw 

CDTpa. .L ^liLUof witfl, vhEvn tDokitt nw at tbe tli»o/ IhetakiBg at Ihs 
fFBdtiJL' ti'Hnii^nti for Ihs Fmnch ReioLutlaiisiy Wu, ud of vGkh " 
pnetiviisa jTiemlirr. It i» worthy of lenuili, Uut Uie» ' ' 
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JUMPIN JOHN 

TuxK^VirmpMi Joktu 

Her daddie foriwde, her mimiie forbade ; 

Forbiddoi ahe wadna be. 
She wadna trow% the biowBt ahe btewed, 

Wad taate aae bittarlie. 



The laag lad they ca' Jmnmi John 
Beguled the bonnie lassie ; 

The lang lad they ca* Jmnpin John 
Beguiled the bonnie lassie. 

A cow and a caof, a yowe and a hauf, 

And thretty gade shillings and three ; 
A Tery gade tocher, a cottarman's docther, 
^^ The lass wi' the bonnie black ee. 

The lang lad, &&* 



THE CAPTAIN'S LADY. 

« 

TiraXiwJfoiMrt your baggage* 

O MOUNT and go, 

Mount and make yo«i ready ; 
O mount and go, 

And he the captttn's lady. 

When the drmns do beat, 

And the cannons rattle, 
Thou shalt sit in state. 

And see thy lore in battle. 
Q mowit and go, ke, 

«' He wiU win a AilUnf , « 

Ere be ipcnd a groa^* 

It a pMsage of which tt is imponible to meidc in tenm criT iBfilelent U 
tioD. Ther e ihcn dd be more floii|B in refennoe to domeetie eco n o m y 
domMlie etOoymeula, and a greet deal ftwer on ibio subject of antenv 

aflectiim* 

• FXom Johnson's Musical Museum, Pvt IL 1788. 



I 



When the yanqaished foe 
Sues for peace and quiet^ 

To the shades * we'll go^ 
And in lore enjoy it. f 
O mount and go, &c. 



n i»*nim* » 00*t*» 



O DEAR! MINNIE, WHAT SHALL I DO? 

TvM^-^Odiar! moiherytthaHhaUI do9 

<< Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ? 
Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ? 
Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ?*' 
. ** Daft thing, doiled j: thing, do as I do." 

<< If I be black, I canna be lo'ed ; 
If I be fair, I canna be gude ; 
If I be lordly, the lads will look by me ; 
Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ? 

Oh dear I milinie, what shall I dd ? 
Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ? 
Oh dear I minnie, what shall I do ?" 
<< Daft thing, doiled thing, do as I do."§ 

* Cotdd the p|oet here tOaati the celetrated UfeM billed " The Shades,'' 
near London Bridge? 
t From Johnson's Musical Moseumj Part III. 1790. 
± Stupid, with imbecility. 

§ This amusing old tlung is printed in Johnson^ Musical Museum, 
(Part III. 179'*i) as the ancient verses for an air which is there given with 
a song beginning, «* Oh dear Pegffjr, love's beguiling." 

The superstitious notiohs which the girl entertains regardin^t ttie fetes at- 
tached to particular complexiohs, are by no meam discouateuanced by the 
old oral poebry and proverbs of Scotland. The following, for instance, is a 
rhyme whjch one eometimes hears quoted by the country peoide, as a law 
upon the subject : 

« 
' Lang and lazy. 

Little and loud. 
Red and fooUsh, 
Black and proud. 
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KILLIECRANKIE. 

TuwE— T/ie bra€9 o* KWiecrankie. 

Where hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 

Where hae ye been sae brankie, O ? 
Where hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 

Cam ye by Kiiliecrankie, O ? 

An ye had been where I hae been, 
Ye wadna been sae cantie, O ; 

An ye had seen what I hae seen 
On the braes o' Killiecrankiey 0« 

I've ftiiigfat at land, IVe fanght at sea ; 

At hame I fanght my auntie, O ; 
Bnt I met the deeril and Dundee, 

On the braes o'Killiecrankie, O I 

The baidd Pitcnr fell in a fur, 
And Claverse gat a clankie, O ; 

Or I had fed an Athole gled, 
On the braes o' KilUecrankie, O.* 



DONALD COUPER. 

TuKE — Donald Couper and hit man. 

Hey Donald, howe Donald, 

Hey Donald Couper ! 
He's gane awa to seek a wife. 

And he's come hame without her. 

O Donald Couper and his man 

Held to a Highland fiedr, man ; 
And a' to seek a bonnie lass — 

But fient a ane was there, man. 

* From Johnson's Musical Museum, Part III. 1790 ; where itit markM 
with the letter Z, signifying that it was an old song, corrected and enlarged 
for that publication. 
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At length he got a carline grey, 
And she's come hirplin hame, man ; 

And she's fawn ower the buffet stool, 
And brak her rumple-bane, man.* 



LITTLE WAT YE WH AS COMING I 

TvTXE>^Liiik wot ye Vfha*t canUng ! 

Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Little wat ye wha's coming. 
Little wat ye wha's coming ; 
Jock and Tam and a' 's coming I 

Duncan's coming, Donald's coming, 
Colin's coming, Ronald's coming, 
Dongal's coming, Lauchlan's coming, 
Alister and a' 's coming I 

Little wat ye wha's coming, 

Little wat ye wha's coming. 

Little wat ye wha's coming ; 

Jock and Tam and a' 's coming ! 

Borland and his men's coming, 
The Camerons and Maclean's coming. 
The Gordons and Macgregor's coming, 
A' the Dnniewastles coming I 

Little wat ye wha's coming. 
Little wat ye wha's coming. 
Little wat ye wha's coming ; 
MacGilyray o' Dmmglass is coming I 

AVinton's coming, Nithsdale's coming, 
Carnwath's coming, Kenmure's coming, 
Derwentwater and Foster's coming, 
Withrington and Nairn's coming I f 

« Prom JohoMm't Musical Museum, Part IV. 1792. 
t Lowland and English partisans. 

7 
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Little wst ye wfaa*t coming, 
Little wst ye wlm't comuig, 
Little WBt ye wfaa't coming ; 
Blytke CowUn « and a' 's coming I 

The Laird o* Macintoeh is coming, 
Macrabie and Macdonald's coming, 
The Mackenzies and Macphenons coming, 
A' the wild MacCraws coming ! 

Little wat ye wha'a coming. 
Little wat ye wha*8 coming. 
Little wat ye wha's coimng ; 
Donald Oim and a' 's coming I 

They gloom, tbey glowr, they look sae big, 
At ilka stroke they'll fell a Whig ; 
They'll fright the fdds of the Pockpads; 
For mony a buttock bare s coming. 

Little wat ye wha's coming. 
Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Little wat ye wha's coming ; 
Mony a bnttock hare's coming I f 

* A fcnflenuui of DumAries-ahire. 

t From Johnaoa's Musical Museum, toL VL 1803. The Ibllowiiig anee* 
dote is humbly submitted as an Ulustiation of the tXbukm to the High- 
land dress in the last line. 

Bareifac0d RebeUUm, 
For some time after the suppression of the in su rreetton of 17i5, it wai 
customary in misceUantous parties to aigue whether the term *< rebeUtaa" 
was or was not applicable to that aflUr ; the Whigs asserting tiiat it was, 
and the Jacobites that it was not. One night, at a tea-drinkmg in the Old 
Town of Edinbur^, where this quesdoQ was agitated, a Whig lady affirm- 
ed it to have been as '* bare-fkoea*''*>that is, as unequiToeal or certain, a re* 
bellion as ever happened within the memory of man. In the heat of argu- 
ment, she repeated this assertion several times : <* It was a most bare-fitoed 
rebelUon— as bare-faced a rebellion as could have happened —there never 
was a mair bare-faced rebellion !" The Honourable Andrew Ersklne hap- 
pened to be present; a gentleman who derived his predilections in &vour 
of the House of Stewart at once from his father the Earl of Kelly, who 
had been '* out in the Forty-five," and firom his maternal grandfiuher, the 
fiunons DrFiteaim,thaawnomamoreaea]oa8oaTalicrBefvcrlived. When 
be heard this ludicrous re-iteration of the phrase ** bare-faced rebellkm," 
his mind was inmressed with a grotesque idea whkh, tfaOD^ indeUcate, he 
Ibond it utterly uonossible to teep to nimself . Edging his diair towards 
the lady-disputant, ne thus addressed her sideways, inth the soft and dy 
expresoon peculiar to him i—*' I'm no just dear* madam, that it could be 
oa^ a bareifiiced rebellion ; but weel I wat, there's naebody can dispute but 
it was a bare-bottomed ane.** It is unnecessary to describe the convulsive 
roar of trafiiport| whidk iniianmnoMsly bunk from all <|uart8rt of the 
room, and beneath which the mriiappy dfaputnt wat immediately olrilged 
toretire. 
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WIDOW, ARE YE WAUKIN ? 

ALLAN RAMSAT. 

Tune — Widow^ are ye waukinS 

O WH A*s that at my chamber-door ? 

Fair widow, are ye waukin ? 
Aold carle, your suit give o'er. 

Your loTO lies a' in tauking. 
Gie me a lad that's yowog and tight, 

Sweet like an April meadow ; 
'Tis sic as he can bless the sight 

And bosom of a widow. 

O widow, wilt thou let me in ? 

Fm pawky, wise, and thrifty. 
And come of a right gentle kin ; 

Fm little mair than fifty. 
Daft carle, ye may dicht your mouth ; 

What signifies how pawky^ 
Or gentle-bom ye be, bot youth ? 

In love you're but a gawky. 

Then, widow, let these guineas speak. 

That powerfully plead clinkan ; 
And if they fail, my mouth I'll steek, 

And nae mair love will think on. 
These court indeed ; I maun confess, 

I think they make you young, sir, 
And ten times better can express 

Affection than your tongue, sir.* 



• From the TearTable Miwellany, (1724,) where it is wittily entiUed, 
The Auld Man's best Argumeot." 
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HT GODDESS, WOMAN. 

JOHN LSAJUiOHT.* 

Of miglity Nature's handy-worioy 

The common or imoommoiiy 
There's nought throng a* her limits wide 

Can be compared to wonnm. 
The farmer toilsy the merchant trokas. 

From dawing to the gloamin ; 
The farmer's caresy the merchant's toila^ 

Are a' to please thee, woman. 



The sailor spreads the daring 

Through billows chafed and foaming 
For gems, and gold, and jewels rare. 

To please thee, lovely woman. 
The soldier fights o'er crimson'd fiieldsy 

In distant climate roaming ; 
But lays, wi' pride^ his laurels down, 

Before diee, conquering woman. 

The monarch leaves hii golden throne, 

With other men in common. 
And lays aside his crown, and kneels 

A subject to thee, woman. 
Though all were mine, e'er man posaess'd, 

Barbarian, Greek, or Roman, 
What would earth be, firae east to west. 

Without my goddess, woman I 



w t^wrnoii <»»»•<» 



WILL YE GO TO TLANDERS? 

TuKE— FT*// ye go to Fianderi9 

Will ye go to Flanders, my Mally, O ? 
Will ye go to Flanders, my Mally, O ? 

* RectBtiy a gardcMr at Dalkeith. 
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There we'll get wine ami iMrandy, 
And sack and sugar-candy I 
Will ye go to Flanders, my Mal1y> O ? 

Will ye go to Flanders^ my Mally, O, 
And see the chief commanders, my Mally, O? 
You'll see the bullets fly, 
And the soldiers how they die, 
And the ladies loudly cry, my Mally, O I* 



»*4**K»* * * *4 W WP 



MY HEARTS MY AIN. 

'Tis nae very lang sinsyne, 

That I had a lad o' my ain : 
But now he 8 awa to another. 

And left me a' my lane. 
The lass he's courting has siller, 

And I hae nane at a* ; 
And 'tis nocht but the love o' the tocher 

That's taen my lad awa. 

But I'm blythe that my heart's my ain ; 

And I'll keep it a' my life, 
* Until that I meet wi' a lad 

Wha has sense to wale a good wife. 
For though I say*t mysell, 

That shouldna say't, 'tis true,t 
The lad that gets me for a wife^ 

He'll hae nae occasion to rue. 

I gang aye fou clean and fou tosh, j: 

As a' the neebours can tell ; 
Though I've seldom a goun on my back, 

But sic as I spin mysell. 
But when I am clad in my curtsey, 

I think mysell as braw 

* From Herd's Collection, 1776. It seems protnble, however, that the 
song was written during some of the Continental wars, at an earlier period 
in the century. 

t ** Though I say't mysell, that shouldna say't,** is a rery common ex- 
pression in Scotland, when one is oldiged, by the current of conversation, 
to say any thing in his own favour. 

tNeat. 
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As Sone, wi* a* ber peariiius 
Thai's taen my lad awa. 

But I wish tbey were buckled thegither ; 

And may they live happy for life I 
Tbongfa Willie does slicht me, and's left me, 

The chield, he deserves a gade wife. 
Bat oh, I'm blythe that IVe missed him, 

As blythe as I weel can be ; 
For ane that's sae keen o' the siller. 

Will ne'er agree wi' me. 

Bnt as the tmth is, I'm hearty ; 

I hate to be scrimpit or scant ; 
The wee thing I baa I'll mak use o't. 

And nae ane about me shall want. 
For I'm a gade gaide o' the warld ; 

I ken when to baud and to gie : 
For whingin and crinnn for siller 

Will ne'er agree wi me. 

Contentment is better than riches, 

And he wha has that has enench; 
The master is seldom sae happy 

As Robin that drives the pleach. 
Bat if a yoong lad wad cast ap, 

To miJc me his partner for Ufe, 
If the chield has the sense to be happy. 

He'll fa' on his feet for a wife.* 



ON A BANK OF FLOWER& 

BURNS. 
Tune— On a hank ofjiowers. 

On a bank of flowers, on a summer day, 

For summer lightly drest, 
The youthful, blooming Nelly lay. 

With love and sleep opprest ; 

» This excellent philosophical tong is from Herd's Collection, 1776. 
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When Willie, wandering through the wood. 
Who for her fayoar oft had sued ; 
He gazed, he wished, he feared, he hlushed. 
And trembled where he stood. 

Her closed eyes, like weapons sheathed, 

Were sealed in soft repose ; 
Her lips, still as she fra^'ant breathed. 

It richer dyed the rose. 
The springing lilie, sweetly prest. 
Wild wanton kissed her rival breast. 
He gazed, he wished, he feared, he blushed. 

His bosom ill at rest. 

Her robes, light waving in the breeze. 

Her tender limbs embrace ; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, 

All harmony and gi;ace : 
Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 
A faltering ardent kiss he stole ; 
He gazed, he wished, he feared, he blushed^ 

And sighed his very soul. 

As flies the partridge from the brake. 

On fear-inspired wings ; 
So Nelly, starting, half awake. 

Away affrighted springs ; 
But Willie followed — as he should ; 
He overtook her in the wood ; 
He vowed, he prayed, he found the maid 

Forgiving all and good I * 



<» ** •»*» ***» »»<» 



UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 

JOHN HAMILTON. 
Tune— CTp in the morning early, 

Cauld blaws the wind frae north to south ; 
The drift is driving sairly ; 

> The tubject of thii long is taken from an old one, which bcgioi in tha 
ne manner. 
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• 

The sheep are oownn in die headi : 

O I sin, it's winter fidrly. 
Now np in the mornin's no for me^ 

Up in the monin early ; 
Fd rather gae supperless to my bed. 

Than rise in the morning ei^y.* 

Loud roars the blast amang the woods, 
/ And tirls the branches barely ; 
On hill and honse hear how it thnds ! 

The frost is nipping sairly. 
Now np in the mornin's no for me. 

Up in the momin early ; 
To sit a' nicht wad better agree. 

Than rise in the momin early. 

The sun peeps ower yon southland hills, 

Like ony timorous carlie, 
Just blinks a wee, then sinks again ; 

And that we find severely. 
Now np in the morning's no for me, 

Up in the morning early ; 
When snaw blaws in at the chimley cheek, 

Wha'd rise in the momin early ? 

Nae linties lilt on hedge or bush : 

-Poor things, they suffer sairly; 

In cauldrife quarters a' the nicht ; 

A' day they feed but sparely. 
Now up in the moming's no for me, > 

Up in the moming early ; 
A pennyless purse I wad rather dree 

Than rise in the moming early. 

A cosie house and canty wife. 

Aye keep a body cheerly; 
And pantries stowed wi' meat and drink, 

They answer unco rarely. 
But up in the momiog — ^na, na, na I 

Up in the moming early t 

*i!I ?•** ^J^^ ■'"*'* ^" *»kcn firom an old lODg, for wme notice of 
^hich iM Ui« Introduction. 
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The gowans maun glent on bank and bra«, 
When I rise in the momin early. 



»>» »«MWI tlti0* # <W< « 



WILL YE GO TO SHERRAMUIR? 

TANNAHILL. 

TuHE — Well awa to Sherramuir, to haui the Whigt in ord«r 

Will ye go to Sherramuir^ 
Bauld John of Innistnre, 
Hiere to see the noble Mar, 

And his Highland laddies ? 
A' the true men o' the north, 
Angu3, Huntly, and Seaforth^ 
Scouring on to cross the Fordi, 

Wr their white cockadies I 

There you'll see the banners flare, 
There you'll hear the bagpipes rair, 
And the trumpet's deadly blare, 

Wi' the cannon's ratde I 
There you'll see the bauld M^Craws, 
Cameron's and Clanronald's raws. 
And a' the clans, wi' loud huzzas, 

Rushing to the battle I 



»f*0*»*0*»*»'^0*0 



THE HARPER OP MULL. 

TANNAHILL. 

When Rosie was' faithful, how happy was 1 1 

Still gladsome as summer the time glided by ; \<> 

I played my harp cheerie, while fondly I sang 

Of the charms of my Rosie the winter nights lang. 

But now I'm as waefu' as waefu' can be, 

Come simmer, come winter, 'tis a' ane to me ; 

For the dark gloom of falsehood sae clouds my sad soul, 

That cheerless fo;r aye is the Aarper of Mull. 
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I wander the glens and the wild woods alane ; 
In their deepest recesses I make my sad mane ; 
My harp's moumful melody joins in the strain^ 
Wnile sadly I sing of the days that are gane. 
Though Rosie is faithless, she's not the less fair, 
And the thought of her beauty but feeds my despair : 
With painful remembrance my bosom is full, 
And weary of life is the Harper of Mull. 

As slumb'ring I lay by the dark mountain stream. 
My lovely young Kosie appeared in my dream ; 
I thought her still kind, and I ne'er was more blest, 
As in fancy I clasp'd the dear nymph to my breast 
Thou fedse, fleeting vision, too soon thou wert o'er ; 
Thou wakedst me to tortures unequall'd before ; 
But death's silent slumbers my griefs soon shall lull, 
And the green grass wave ov^ the Harper of Mull. 



WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY I 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Waken^ lords and ladies gay I 
On the mountain dawns the day; 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear. 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are kneUing ; 
Merrily, merrily mingle they — 
Waken, lords and ladies gay I 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
The mist has left the mountain gray ; 
I Springlets iu the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds in the brake are gleaming ; 
And foresters have busy been. 
To track the buck in thicket green : 
Now we come to chant our lay-— 
Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 
To the greenwood haste away : 
We can show you where he Hes,— ' 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made. 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay : 
Waken, lords and ladies gay I 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay I 

Tell them, youth, and mirth, and glee. 

Run a course as well as we. 

Time, stem huntsman I who can baulk ? 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk : 

Think of thiis, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 



»»<***#*<»*»»»*» 



O MY LOVE IS A COUNTRY LASS. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

MY love is a country lass. 
And I am but a country laddie ; 

But true love is nae gentleman. 
And sweetness is nae lofty lady. 

1 mak my bed *mang brackens green ; 

My licht's the mune, roimd, bricht, and bonnie ; 
And there I muse the simmer nicht 
On her, my leal and lovely Jeanie. 

Her gonn^ spun by her ain white hand ; 

Her coat sae trim of snowy plaiden : 
Is there a dame in a* the lan4, 

Sae ladylike in silk and satin ? 
Though minstrel-love is a' my wealth, 

Let gowks love gold and mailins many, 
Vm rich eneuch when I have thee, 

My witty, winsome, lovely Jeanie. 



I 
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O I hwe ye seen her at the kirk, 
Her brow with meek devotion glowing? 

Or got ae gkince of her bright eye, 
. Frae 'neath her tresses dark and flowing? 

Or heard her Toioe breathe o«t snch words 
As angels use — sweet, but not many ? 

And have ye dream'd of aught sinsyne^ 
Save her^ my fitiry my lovely Jeanie ? 



*IW»flP*»«W<»»— »• 



KELLYBURNBRAES. 

BURNS. 

There lived a carle on Kellybnmbraes ; 

(Hey, and the me grows bonnie wi* thyme ;) 
And he had a wife was the plague of his days ; 

(And the thyme it is withered, and me is m prime.) . 

Ae day^ as the carle gaed up the lang glen,* 
He met wi' the deevil, says, " How do ye fen' ?" 



'' IVe got a bad wife, sir ; that's a' my complaint ; 
For, saving your presence, to her ye're a saint." 

'< It's neither your stot nor your staig I shall crave ; 
But gie me your wifoy man, for her I maun have." 



♦J i»t 



" O, welcome most kindly," the blythe carle said ; 
*' But if ye can match her^ ye're wanr than ye're ca'd ! 

The deevil has got the auld wife on his back. 
And like a poor pedlar he's carried his pack. 

He carried her hame to his aiu hallan door ; 
Syne bade her gae in, for a bitch and a ■ ' ■ 



* The parenthetioil lines of the first verse are ^repeated in all the sue- 
^<^ing stanaas. 
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Then straight he makes fifty, the pick of his band, 
Tom out on her guard, in the clap of a hand. 

The carline gaed through them like ony wud bear : 
Whae'er she got hands on cam near her nae mair 

A reekit wee deevil looks over the wa' ; 

** Oh help, master, help I or she'll ruin us aV 

The deevil he swore by the edge of his knife, 
He pitied the man that was tied to a wife. 

The deevil he swore by the kirk and the bell. 
He was not in wedlock, thank heaven I but in hell. 

Then Satan has travelled again wi' his pack, 
And to her auld husband he's carried her back. 

** I hae been a deevil the feck o' my life ; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi* thyme ;) 
But ne'er was in hell till I met wi' a wife ; 

(And the thyme it is withered, and rue is in prime.")* 



PHILLIS THE FAIR. 

BURNS. 
Tune— iToHn Adair. 

While larks with little wing 

Fanned the pure air. 
Tasting the breathing spring, 

Forth I did fare ; 
Gay the sun's golden eye 
Peeped o'er the mountains high ; 
Such thy mom I did I cry, 

Phillis the fair. 



* Burns oonfeMef, in his Notes on Johnson's Musical Museum, that he 
compoMd this wildly humorous ditiy out of ** the old traditionary verses.** 



] 
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lo each bird's careless song 

Glad I did share, 
While yon wild flowers among, 

Chance led me there : 
Sweet to the opening day. 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray ; 
Such thy bloom I did I say, 

Phillis the fair. 

Down in a shady walk^ 

Doves cooiog were ; 
I marked the cruel hawk 

Caught in a snare ; 
So kind may fortune be ! 
Such make his destiny. 
He who would injure thee, 

Phillis the fair I 



W»*»<l» «»«!»*»«»«« 



PEGGY AND PATIE. 

[prom the gentle shepherd.]] 
allan ramsay. 

Tune — The Yellow-haired Laddie. 
PEGGY. 

When first my dear laddie gaed to the green hill. 
And I at ewe-milking first seyed my young skill. 
To bear the milk bowie nae pain was to me. 
When I at the bughting forgather d with thee. 

PATIE. 

When com-riggs waved yellow, and blue heather-bells 
Bloomed bonny on moorland and sweet rising fells, 
Nae bims, brier, or bracken, gave trouble to me, 
If I found but the benies right ripened for thee. 

PEGGY. 

When thou ran, or wrestled, or putted the stane, 
And cam aff the victor, my heart was aye fain : 
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Thy ilka sport manly gave pleasure to me. 
For nane can put, wrestle, or run swift as thee« 

PATIE. 

Our Jenny sings saftly the " Cowden Broom-knowes," 
And Rosie lilts sweetly the " Milking the Ewes ;" 
There's few " Jenny Nettles" like Nancy can sing ; 
With, << Through the wood. Laddie," Bess gars our 
lags ring : 

But when my dear Peggy sings, with better skill, 
The " Boatman," " Tweedside," or the " Lass of the 

Mill," 
'Tis many times sweeter and pleasing to me ; 
For though they sing nicely, they cannot like thee. 

PEGGY. 

How easy can lasses trow what they desire. 
With praises sae kindly increasing love's fire I 
Give me still this pleasure, m^ study shall be 
To make myself better and sweeter for thee. 



THE ROVER OF LOCHRYAN, 

H. AINSLIE. 

The Rover of Lochryan he's gane, 

Wr his merry-men sae brave ; 
Their hearts are o' the steel, and a better keel 

Ne'er bowled ower the back of a wave ; 

It's no whan the loch lies dead in its trough; 

When naething distmibs it ava ; 
But the rack and the ride o' the restless tide, 

Or the splash o' the grey sea-iAw ; 

It's no when the yawl, and the licht skiffs, crawl 

Ower the breast o' the siller sea ; 
That I look to the west for the bark I lo'e best. 

And the Rover that's dear to me. 
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Bat when that the dad lays its cheeks to the flood| 
And the sea lays its shouther to the than. 

When the wind sings high, and the sea- whelps cry, 
As they rise firae the whitening roar ; 

It's then that I look throogh the blackening rook, 

And watch by the midnicht tide ; 
I ken that the wind brings my ro^er home, 

On the sea that he glories to ride. 

O, merry he sits 'mang his jovial crew, 

Wi* the helm-hafi in his hand ; 
And he sings aloud to his boys in blae. 

As his ee*s apon Gralloway's land. 

" Unstent and slack each reef and tack, 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit : 

She has roared throagh a heavier sea before, 
And she'll roar throagh a heavier yet I 

When landsmen sleep, or wake and creep, 

In the tempest's angry moan, 
We dash throagh the drift, and sing to the lift 

O' the wave that heaves us on. 

It's brave, boys, to see the mom's blythe ee, 
When the night's been dark and drear ; 

But it's better far to lie, and our storm-locks dry, 
In the bosom o' her that is dear. 

Gie her sail, gie her sail, till she buries her wale, 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit : 

She has roared through a heavier sea before. 
And shell roar through a heavier yet !" 



THE FORAY. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



The last of our steersxin the board has been spread, 
And the last flask of wine in our goblets is red : 
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Up, up, my brave kinsmen I — ^belt swords and begone ; 
There are dangers to dare, and there's spml to be won ! 

The eyes that so lately mixed glances with onrs, 
For a space mast be dim, as they gaze from the towers. 
And strive to distinguish, through tempest and ^oom, 
The prance of the steeds and the top of the plume. 

The rain is descending, the wind rises loud, 
The moon her red beacon has veiled with a cloud-^ 
'Tis the better, my mates, f<xc the warder's dull eye 
Shall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are nigh. 

Our steeds are impatient — I hear my blythe grey ; 
There is life in his hoof-clang and hope in his neigh ; 
Like the flash of a meteor, tbe glance of his mane 
Shall marshal your march through the darkness and rain. 

The draw-bridge has dropped, and the bugle has blown ; 
One pledge is to quaff yet — ^then mount and begone : 
To their honour and peace that shall rest with the slain ! 
To their health and their glee that see Teviot again I 



TAM O' THE BALLOCH. 

H. AINSLIE. 
Tune — The Campbells are coining. 

In the Nick o' the Balloch lived Muirland Tam, 
Weel stentit wi' brochan and braxie-ham ; 
A breist like a buird, and a back like a door, 
And a wapping wame that hung down afore. 

But what's come ower ye, Muirland Tam ? 
For your leg's now grown like a wheel-^barrow tram ; 
Your ee it's faun in — your nose it's faun out, 
And the skin o' your cheek's like a dirty clout. 

O ance, like a yaud, ye spankit the bent, 
Wi' a fecket sae fou, and a stocking sae stent, 



\ 
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The strength o' a fttot — the wecht o* a cow; 
Now, Tammy, my man, ye're grown like a grew. ' 

I mind nn' the blink o' a canty quean 
Could watered yomr moa and liditit your een ; 
Now ye leak like a yowe, when ye should be a ram ; 
O what csn be wrang wi' ye, Muirland Tam ? 

Has some dowg o' the yirth set your gear abreed ? 
Hae they broken yonr heart or broken yonr head ? 
Hae they rackit wi' mngs or kittled wi' steel ? 
Or^ Tammy, my man, l»e ye seen the deil ? 

Wha ance was your match at a stoup and a tale ? 
Wi' a voice like a sea, and a dronth like a whale ? 
Now ye peep like a powt ; ye glnmph and ye gaunt ; 
Oh, Tammy, my man^ are ye turned a saunt ? 

Come, lowse your heart, ye man o' the muir ; 
We tell our distress ere we look for a cure : 
There's laws for a wrang, and sa's for a sair ; 
Sae, Tammy, my man, what wad ye hae mair ? 

Oh I neebour, it neither was thresher nor thief, 
That deepened my ee, and lichtened my beef ; 
But the word that makes me sae waefu and wan, 
Is — Tam o' the Balloch's a married man I 



LOUDON'S BONNIE WOODS AND 

BRAES. 

TANNAHILL. 

Loudon's bonnie woods and braes, 

I maun leave them a', lassie ; 
Wha can thole when Britain's ifaes 

Would gie to Britons law, lassie ? 
Wha would shun the field o' danger ? 
Wha to fame would live a stranirer ? 
Now when freedom bids avenge her, 

8 
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Wha would shun her ca', lassie ? 
London's bonnie woods and braes, 
Hae seen our happy bridal days. 
And gentle hope shall soothe thy waes^ 

When I am far awa, lassie* 

Hark ! the swelling bngle rings, 

Yielding joy to thee, laddie ; 
But the dolefn' bugle brings 

Waefu' thochts to me, laddie. 
Lanely I may climb the mountain, 
Lanelv stray beside the fountain. 
Still the weary moments counting. 

Far frae love and thee, laddie. 
Ower the gory fields o' war, 
Where vengeance drives his crimsou car, 
Thou may fa', frae me afar. 

And nane to close thy ee, laddie. 

Oh, resume thy wonted smile. 

Oh, suppress thy fears, lassie ; 
Glorious honour crowns the toil 

That the soldier shares, lassie : 
Heaven will shield thy faithful lover, 
Till the vengeful strife is over ; 
Then we'll meet, nae mair to sever. 

Till the day we dee, lassie : 
Midst our bonnie woods and braes, 
We*ll spend our peaceful happy days, 
As bljrthe's yon lichtsome lamb that plays 

On Loudon's flowery lea, lassie. 



2n 
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QUEEN MARIE. 

[said to bayi bken weittkv bt loed dabklkt, in 
praise or the beavtt ov auexe scaet, befoee 
their maeeiaoe.*] 

You meaner beaatiefl of the night. 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes. 

More by yoar number than yonr light, 
Like common-people of the ^kies. 
What are ye when the moon doth rise ? 

Ye violets, that first appear. 
By yoor pnrple mantles known, 

Like proud viigins of the year. 

As if the Spring were idl yonr own, 
What are ye whim the rose is blown ? 

Ye wandering chanters of the wood. 
That fill the air with nature's lays. 

Making your feelings understood 

In accents weak — ^What is your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You glancing jewels of the East, 
Whose estimation fkncies raise. 

Pearls, rubies, sapphires,, and the rest 
Of glittering gems, what is your praise, 
Wmn the bright diamond shows nis rays ? 

But ah, poor light, gem, voice, and sound. 
What are ye if my Mary shine ? 

Moon, diamond, flowers, and Philomel, 
Light, lustre, scent, and music, tine, 
And yield to merit more divine. 

The rose and lily, the whole spring. 
Unto her breath for sweetness speed ; 



* For lome notice of the literary abilities of this unfortunate younc man, 
. see " The Lifs of Queen Mary, by H. G. Bell, Esq.*' published in ConsU- 
Me*! Miscellany. 
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The diamond darkens in the ring; 
Whet ihe Jippearsy the t»6on looks dead, 
As when Sol lifts his radiant head.* 



MACGRfiGbfrS GATHERll^G. 

SIR WALTER ^COTT. 

TvvE'^3Iacgregor'*8 Gathering, 

The moon's on the lake, and the mist's <m the hrae, 
And the clan has a name that is nameless by day-<— 
Then gather, gather, gather, Gregalich I 

Our signal for fight, which from monarchs we drew, 
Mnst be heard but by night, in our vengeful halloo— 
Then halloo, haUoo, halloo, Gregalich ! 

Glenorchy'sproud mountains, Calchuim and her towers, 
Glenstrae, and Glenlyon, no longer are ours — 
We're landless, landless, landless, Gregalich ! 

But, doomed and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Macgregor has still hdih his heart and his sword — 
Then courage, courage, courage, Gregalich ! 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles. 
Give their roof to the flames, and their flesh to the 
eagles- 
Come then, Gregalich, come then ! 

While there's leaves on the forest, or foam on the river, 
Macgregor, despite them^ shall flourish for ever ! 
Then gather, gather, gather, Gregalich I 

* Ramsay prints a version of this song* slightly difibrent ttom the above, 
which he states himself to have copied from an old manuscript collection 
by an Aberdeenshire gentleman. 



\ 
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THE FLOWER O* DUNBLANE. 

TANNAHILL. 
TuiTE— r/««/owtfr of Dunblane.* 

The son has gane down on the lofty Ben Lomond, 

And left the red clouds to preside o*er the scene, 
While lonely I stray, in the calm snmmer gloainin, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o* Danblane. 
How sweet is the brier, wi* its saft fauldin blossom! 

And sweet is the birk, wi' its mantle o' green; 
Yet sweeter and fiairer, and dear to this bosom. 

Is loyely young Jessie, the flower o' Dunblane. 

She's modest as onie, and blythe as she's bonnie ; 

For g^leless simplicity marks her its ain ; 
And far be the villain, divested o' feeling, 

Wha*d blight in its bloom the sweet flower o* Dmi' 
blane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy sang to the e'ening, 

Thou'rt dear to the echoes oi Calderwood glen; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 

Is charming young Jessie, the flower o* Dunblane. 

How lost were my days till I met wi* my Jessie ! 

The sports o* the city seemed foolish and vain ; 
I ne*er saw a nymph I could ca' my dear lassie. 

Till charmeu wi' sweet Jessie, the flower o' Dun- 
blane. 
Though mine were the station o' loftiest grandeur. 

Amidst its profusion I'd languish in pain, 
And reckon as naething the height o' its splendour, 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o' Dunblane. 

• Thia air, certainly one of the most sucoeuftil of all modem imitaUoni 
of the andent Soottidi melody, waa the compotition of Tannahill'i friend, 
the late MjrR. A. Smith. 
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BY JOVE ! 

Tune— fr%e« she cam hen she bobbit. 

Come, fill me a bumper, my bra^e jolly boys ; 
Let's have no more female impertinence and noise ; 
For I've tried the endearments and pleasures of love. 
And I find they're bat nonsense and whimsies, by Jove I 

When, first of all, Betty and I were acquaint, 
I whined like a fool, and she sighed like a saint : 
But I found her religion, her face, and her love. 
Were hypocrisy, paint, and self-interest, by Jove I 

Sweet Cecil came next, with her languishing air ; 
Her outside was prderly, modest, and fair : 
But her soul was sophisticate ; so was her love ; 
For I found she was only a strumpet, by Jove I 

Little double-gilt Jenny's gold charmed me at last: 
You know marriage and money together do best. 
But the baggage, forgetting her vows and her love, 
Gave her gold to a sniv'ling dull coxcomb, by Jove I 

Come fill me a bumper, then, jolly brave boys ; 
Here's a farewell to impert'nence and noise : 
I know few of the sex that are worthy my love ; 
And, for strumpets and jilts, 1 abhor them, by Jove I* 



THE BONNY SCOT. 

RAMSAY. 
Tune — The Boatman, 



Ye gales, that gently wave the sea, 
And please Uie canny boat-man, 

« From the Tea-Table Miscellany, where it is marked by the signature 
L ; fhe initial, no doubt, of one of the ingenious young gentlemen who tar 
voured Ramsay with new songs to the old Scottiw airs. It is very proba- 
ble that Lauder was the person meant— William Lauder, originally a school- 
master at Dalkeith, but who afterwards distinguished himself in the lite- 
rary world, by pretending to have detected Milton in stealing the plot of 
his Paradise LcKit from an old Italian author. See Chalmers's Ltfe <ifRud' 
dlman. 



] 
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Bear me firae hencey or bring to me 
My braye, my bomiy Scot-maD. 

Id haly bands we joined our hands, 
Yet may not this discovery 

While parents rate a krge estate 
Before a fiaithfn' lover. 

Bmt I loor chose, in Highland glens 

To herd the kid and goat, man, 
Ere I could, for sic little ends, 

Refuse my bonny Scot-man. 
Wae worth the man, wha first began 

The. base ongenerous fashion, 
Frae greedy views love's art to use, 

While strangers to its passion I 

Frae foreign fields, my lovely youth, 

Haste to thy longing lassie. 
Who pants to press thy balmy month, 

And in her bosom hause thee. 
Love gies the word ; then, haste on boar^ 

Fair winds and tenty boatman, 
Waft o'er, waft o'er, finae yonder shore. 

My blythe, pay bonny Scot-man.* 



SONG. 

BURNS. 

TvvE'^Laddie^ lie near me. 

'TwAS na her bonnie bine ee was my min ; 
Fair though she be, that was ne'er my undoin' : 
'Twas the dear smile when naebody did mind us, 
'Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glancQ o' kindness. 



* There is a tradition, mentioned by the Rev. James Hall, in his Travels 
through Scotland. [£ vols. 1807*1 that the early song upon which Ramsay 
founded the above, was composed on the preference whic^ Mary of Guise 
gave to our James V., as a husband, over the English Henry VIII. 



Sair do I fiear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me ; 
But though fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
Queen slmll she be in my bosom for ever. 

Mary, Tm thuoe wi' a passion sincaresty 
And thou hast plighted me love o* the dearest I 
And thou'rt the angel that never can alter ; 
Sooner the sun in his motion shaU falt«r. 



THE ELECTION* 

BURNS. 
Tune — Fy, let us a* to the Bridal. 

Fy, let us a' to Kirkcudbright, 
For there will be bickering there, 

For Murray's light horse are to mittter ; 
And oh, how the heroes will swear ! 

And there will be Murray commander, 
And Gordon the battle to win : 

Like bcithers they'll stand by each other, 
Sae knit in aUumce and sin. 

And there will be black-nebbed Johnnie, 
The tongue of the trump to them 9! ; 

If he get na hell for his haddin', 
The deal gets nae justice ava ! 

And th&te will be Templeton's birkie, 
A boy no sae black at the bane ; 

But, as to his fine Nabob fortune, 
We'll e'en let the subject alane. 



* This pofm is here printed/or fAtf^rf/ /ime. Its interest must be c(ni. 
siderably impaired in the eves of a general reader, bv the local and personal 
allusions in which it consists; but it is, nevertheless, well worthy of a 
plaae, as containing many thisi0i in Bunute very bcstmanner. 
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Apd there will be Wigtoa's new tberiff : 
Dame JoBtice fu' brawly has sped ; 

She's gotten the heart of a B - b y, 
Bnt what has become of the head ? 

And there wUl be Cardoness* squire^ 

So mighty in Cardoness eyes ; 
A wight that will weather darnnatfton. 

For the deril the prey will defuse*. 

And there will be Douglasses doughty. 
New christening towns far and near ; 

Abjuring their democrat doings, 
by kissing the doup of a peer. 

And there will be Kenmnre sae generous. 
Whose honour is proof 'gainst the storm ; 

To save them firae stark reprobation, 
He lent them his name to the firm* 

Bnt we winna mention Redcastle ; 

The body, e'en let him escape : 
He'd venture the gallows for siller, 

An 'twerena the cost o* the rape. 

And there is our King's Lord Lieutenant, 
Sae famed for his grateful return ? 

The billie is getting his questions. 
To say in St Stephen's the mom. 

And there will be lads of the -gospel, 
Muirbead, wha's as gude as he's true ; 

And there will be Buittle's apostle, 
Wha's mair o' the black than the blue. 

And there will be folk frae St Mary's^* 
A house o' great merit and note : 

The deil ane but honours them highly — 
The deil ane will gie them his vote. 



* Meaning the fiunily of the Earl of Selkirk, resident at St Mary's Istej 
new Kirkcudbright. ' 
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And there will be wealthy young Richard r 
Dame Fortune should htng^^hy the neck : 

But for prodigal thriftless bestowing. 
His merit had won him respect. 

And there will be rich brither Nabobs ; 

Though Nabobs, yet men o' the first. 
And there will be Colliston's whiskers, 

And Quintin, o* lads not the warst. 

And there will be Stamp-office Johnnie — 
Tak tent how you purchase a dram ; 

And there will be gay Cassencarry ; 
And there will be gleg Colonel Tarn. 

And there will be trusty Kirrochtrie, 

Whase honour is ever his sa' : 
If the virtues were packed in a parcel^ 

His worth might be sample for a'. 

And can we forget the auld Major, 
Wha'll ne'er be foi^ot in the Greys ? 

Our flattery we'll keep for some other ; 
Him only it's justice to praise. 

And there wiU be maiden Kilkerran, 
And also Barskimming's gude wight ; 

And there will be roaring Birtwhistle, 
Wha luckily roars in the right. 

And there, irae the Niddisdale border. 
We'll mingle the Maxwells in droves, 

Tench Jockie, stanch Geordie, and Willie, 
That granes for the fi^es and loaves. 

And there will be Logan M*D ^1 ; 

Sculduddery and he will be there ; 
And also the Scott o' Galloway, 

Sodgering, gunpowder Blair. 

Then hey t the chaste interest o' Broughton, 
And hey for the blessings 'twill bring I 
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It m»j Mftd BtlqMgUe to the Commoiis; 
In Sqdom 'fewoold make liiin a kiag. 



And hey ! for the sanctified M*— r — y^ 
Onr land wlia wi' chapels has stored ; 

He foundered his horse among harlots. 
Bat giedi the auld mam to the Lord« 



0t*»»»»»»»«0t* 



STEER HER UP, AND HAUD HER GAUN. 

BURNS. 
Tvvz^^ieer her up, 

O STSBR her up and hand h^ gaun ; 

Her mither's at the milly jo ; 
And gin she winna tak a man. 

E'en let her tak her will, jo. 

First shore her wi' a kindly kiss, 

And ca* another gill, jo ; 
And gin she tak the thing amiss, 

E'en let her flyte her fill, jo. 

O steer her np, and be na blate ; 

And gin she tak it ill, jo. 
Then lea' the lassie to her fate, 

And time nae hioger spill, jo. 

Ne'er break yoor heart for ae rebnt, 

But think upon it still, jo, 
That gin the lassie winna'do't, 

Ye'll find another will, jo.* 



* This long, and the four which follow, are from Johnson** Musical 
Museum. It is somewhat strange that they should have been overlooked 
by Dr Currie, and still more so, that they should have also escaped the 
research of the many less scrupulous editors who have laboured since. 
They are not, perhaps, in Bums's best style ; but, as Johnson's work is so 
rare as to render thenkalmoet as good as maBUseript, their insertion here 
seems at least jttstiflabte. 



I 
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THERE'S JJEWS, LASSES- 

BURNS. 

There's news, lasses, news, 
Gude news hae I to tell ; 

There'B a boat fii' o' lads 
Come to our toun to sell. 

The wean wants a cradle, 
And the cradle wants a cod ; 

And 111 no gang to my bed, 
Until I get a nod. 

Father, quo' she. Mother, quo' she, 

Do ye what ye can, ^ 
111 no gang to my bed 

Till I get a man. 

I hae as gude a craft-rig 
As made o' yird and stane ; 

\nd waly fa' the ley crap. 
For I mami till't again. 



* » *0l»*^**0*»^»0» 



LAY THY LOOP IN MINE, LASS. 

BURNS. 
Tune— O lay tky loofin^mine^ lass* 

O LAY thy loof in mine, lass, 
In mine, lass^ in mine, lass ; 
And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 

A slave to love's unbounded sway, 
He aft has wrought me muckle wae 
But now he is my deadly ftie, 
Unless thou be my ain. 



HEBRS TO THT HEALTH MT BONNIE 

LASS. 



Hsu's to thy bcakk, trnj bonie 1«h I 

Gvdemcbty aadjoybe wT theel 
rn come Me onir to tby hour door. 

To tell thee tint I ke dwe. 
Oh dimn tlmiky my pretty pink* 

Bot I cm five without thee : 
I TOW and swesr I dhnim care 

How lang ye look about yew 

Tboa'rt aye aae free infonnii^ 

Tboa hast nae nund to many; 
in be as free informing thee, 

Nae time hae I to tany. 
I ken thy friends try ilka means 

Fnie wedlock to delay thee. 
Depending on some higher chance ; 

Bnt fortune may betray thee. 

I ken they scorn my low estate ; 

Bnt that does ne^er grieve me ; 
For I'm as free as ony he : 

Sma' siUer will relieve me. 
rU coont my health my greatest wealth, 

Sae lang as I'll enjoy it : 
I'll fear nae scant, I'll bode nae want, 

Sae lang's I get employment. 

But far aff fowls hae feathers air, 
And aye until ye try them ; 
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Though they seem fair, still hare a care, 

They may prove bad as I am. 
But at twal at night, when the moon shines bright, 

My dear I'll come and see thee ; 
For the man that loes his mistress weel, 

Nae travel makes him weary. 

SGR066AM. 

BURNS. 

There was a wife wonned in Cockpen, 

Scroggam ; 
She brewed gude ale for gentlemen : 

Sing, auld Cowl, lay ye down by me ; 

Scroggam, my dearie, Ruffum. 

The gudewife's dochter fell in a fever, 

Scroggam y 
The priest o' the parish fell in' another: 

Sing, auld Cowl, lay ye down by me ; 

Scroggam, my dearie, Ruffum* 

They laid the twa in the bed thegither, 

Scroggam, 
That the heat o' the tane might cool the tother : 

Sing, auld Cowl, lay ye down by me ; 

Scroggam, my dearie, Rufiiim. 



^»#i»<»^»» #»»»<>»»» 



FLL SOON HAE A WIFE O' MY AIN. 

ROBERT WHITLEY. 

Frae Clyde to the banks o' sweet Earn 
IVe traveird fii' mony a lang mile ; 

But thoughts o' my dearest lass Ailie 
The wearisome hours did beguile. 
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The hfl|ipy wte iiiglii tbat we ported. 
She Tow'd she wad constant reDudn : 

My heart-strings a' dirl'd wi' fondnesi ; 
I kiss'd and I kms'd her again. 

*Tis not that her cheda are like roses, 

Nor yet for her dark-rowing ee ; 
"Us not for her sweet comely features ; 

These charms are a' naething to me. 
The storms o' this life may soon blast them, 

Or sickness may snatch them away ; 
Bot yirtae, when fix'd in the bosom, 

Will flonrish and nerer decay. 

Nae langer HI spend a' my siller; 

Nae langer 111 now lie my lane ; 
Nae langer I'll hunt after lasses ; 

1*11 soon hae a wife o' my ain. 
For mony a wild foot hare I wander*d, 

And mony a night spent in Tain, 
Wi* drinking, and dancing, and courting : 

Bot I'll soon hae a wife o' my ain. 

Her mother's aye roaring and flyting : 

** 1 rede ye, tak tent o' that chiel ; 
He'll no be that canny to leeye wi' ; 

He'll ne'er be like donee Geordie Steele. 
He's conrtit far ower mony lasses ; 

To slight them he thinks it gnde fun ; 
Hell mak but a sober half-marrow 

Ye*d best me before ye be bun'/' 

Though Geordie be laird o* a housie. 

And braffs o* his kye and his pelf, 
And warld s gear I be right scant o' ; 

A fig for't as lang's I'^e my health I 
If ance I were kippled wi' Ailie, 

Shell seldom hae cause to complain ; 
We'll jog on through life aye right cannie, 

When I get a wife o' my ain. 

But if that my Ailie prove faithless. 
And marry befotc 1 T^X\xti\, 
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I'll ne'er^ like a c66f, greet about her, 
Nor yet for ae minute Til mourn. 

Awa straight to some other beauty 
Without loss o' time I wUl hie> 

And sfaaw to the lasses I'm carelessy 
Unless they're as willing as I. * 



«»«l»<»<l»*»«l»« W » 



THE BONNIE BANKS OF AYR. 

BURNS. 
Tune — Banks of Ayr, - 

The gloomy night is gath'ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast. 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o'er the plain. 
The hunter now has left the moor. 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure, 
While here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her ripening com, 
By early winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her placid azure sky 
She sees the scowling tempest dy : 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave. 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the boxinie banks of Ayr. 

Tis not the surging billows, roar, 
'Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 
Though death in every shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties ai*e bound> 
That heart transpierced with many a wouml ; 



* The author of this song ii a weayer at the village of Biggar, in La- 
ikshire. The heroine's name was Alison Bogle. 
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Theie bleed afresli, those ties I tear. 
To leaTe the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Farewell old Coila's hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scene where wretched fiincy roves, 
Porsning past, unhappy loves t 
Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes, 
My peace with these, my love with those ; 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr.* 



A SOUTH-SEA SONG.f 

RAMSAY. 
TuHE— For our lang Uding here. ■*^ 

When we cam to LfOndon tonn, 

We dreamed of gowd in gowpens;]: here. 
And rantingly ran np and doun. 

In rising stocks to buy a skair :§ 
We daftly thought to row in rowtb. 

But for our daffin' || paid richt dear ; 
The lavef will hre the waur in trowth,' 

For our lang biding here. 

But when we fand our purses toom,** 

And dainty stocks began to fa'. 
We hung our lugs,f f and, wi' a gloom, 

Gimed at stock-jobbing, aae and a'« 



* Burnt wrote fhk soog, while oonvoyinff his eheit so fitf on the road 
ftom Ayrshire to Greenock, where he intended to embarlc in a few days foe 
Jamaica. He designed it, he says, as his farewell dirge to his native country* 

t Written on the famous South-Sea Bubble, 1720. 

i Agowpen, in the Soottish language, signifies as much as one can hold 
in both hands together. 

{Share. 
Da^n'— sportive behaviour. For instance, a late professor of the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh used to translate *^ Dulce est desipere in looot" v^^'' 
Hmed dqffin\ 
% The rest. ** Empty. ft Ears. 
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If ye gang near the Sonth-sea Honsei 
The whilly-wbas * will grip your gear ; 

Syne a* the lave will fare the waur 
For our lang biding here. 



THE HUSBANDS SONG. 

WILLIAM WILSON* 

Wha my kettle now will boil^ 
Wha will cheer me wi' her smiley 
Wha will lichten a* my toil. 
When thou art far awa ? 

Wha will meet me on the stair, 
Wha t^ill kiss me kindly there, 
And lull to rest ilk earthly care, 
When thou art far awa? 

When the day is at a close, 
Wha will mak my wee drap brose, 
Snodly mend my holley hose, 
When thou art far awa ? 

Wha will wi' my failings Jbear, 
Wha my e'enin' psalm will share» 
Wha will kneel wi' me in prayer, 
When thou art iuc awa ? 

When the nights grow lang and cauld, 
And the wind blaws snell and bauld, 
Wha her arms will round me fauld. 
When thou art far awa ? 

Wha will trigly mak my bed. 
Draw my nichtcap o*er my head, 
And kiss me when I down am laid, 
When thou art far awa ? 

• WhUfy-wha is an epithet of contempt, applied to a person who endea- 
TOUTi to deertre hy the fileiritude and glossiBMi of4\is language* 

2o 
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Nantl-^Mid dowie now I gmng 
lliroiigh the hoiise the hale nidit laug* 
Croonia ower some simple sang 
O' her that's far awa. 

Now I downa bide to leak 
Ayont the cheerless iagle neak, 
where ajfit I read the haly beak 
To her that's far awa. 

Haste^ my dearest I haste ye hame, 
Come> my ain beloyed dame ! 
Ferry ower loch, sea, and stream, 
And ne'er gae mair awa t 



SONG. 

JOHN GRIEVE. 

Tuvs— Po/war/ on the Green, 

'TwAS summer tide ; the cushat sang 

His am'rotis roundelay ; 
And ^tews, like claster'd diamonds^ hmig 

On flower and leafy spray. 
The coverlet of gloaming grey 

On every thing was seen, 
When lads and lasses took th&r way 

To Polwart on the Green. 

The spirit-moving dance went on, 

And harmless revelry 
Of young he&rts all in unison, 

Wi' love's soft witcherie ; 
'Their hall the open-daisied lea. 

While frae the welkia sheen. 
The moon shone brightly on the glee 

At Polwart on the Green. 



X 
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Dark eea and raFen carls were thcr% 

Aqd cheeks of rosy hoey 
And finer forms, without compare^ 

Than pencil ever drew ; 
But ane, wi' een of bonnie blue^ 

A' hearts confessed the queen. 
And pride of grace and beauty toO| 

At Polwart on the Green. 

The miser hoards his golden nUxe, 

And kings dominion gain ; 
While others in the battle's roar 

For honour's trifles strain. 
Away, such pleasures ! false and vain 

Far dearer mine have been. 
Among the lowly rural tram. 

At Polwart on the Green* 



»» «!»««» «*«»**»» IW 



MAGGIE'S TOCHER. 

Tune— «ilfa^i0*» Tocheu 

The meal was dear short syne : 

We buckled us a' thegither : 
And Maggie was in her prime, 

When Willie made courtship till her. 
Twa pistols charged beguess, 

To gie the courting shot ; 
And syne came ben the lass, 

Wi' swats drawn frae the butt* 
He speir d at the gudeman. 

And syne at Giles the mither, 
An ye wad gie's a bit land^ 

We'd buckle us e'en thegither. 

My dochter ye shall hae, 

I'll gie you her by the hand ; 
JBut I'll part wi' my wife, by my fey, 

Or I part wi' my land. . 

1 



Ywr tocher it Aall be good, 

There's nme shaU hae its maik. 
The laie boond in her luiood. 

And cnunmie whm kens her stake, 
Wr an anld bedding o* elaee. 

Was left BO by my mither; 
They're jet black o'er wi' flaes ; 

Ye may coddle in them thither. 

Ye speak richt weel, gndeman. 

Bat ye maun mend your hand, 
And tlnnk o' modesty, 

Gin ye'll no quit yoor land* 
We are bat young, ye ken, 

And now we're gann thegither, 
A house is but and ben, 

And Cnunmie will want her fother. 
The bairns are coming on. 

And they'll cry, O their mither ! 
We've neither pat nor pan, 

But four bare legs thegither. 

Your tocher's be good eneuch, 

For that ye needna fear, 
Twa good stilts to the pleueh, 

And ye yoursell maun steer : 
Ye sail hae twa good pocks, 

That ance were o' the tweel, 
The tane to baud the groats, 

The tither to baud the meal : 
Wi' an auld kist made o' the vrands, . 

And that sail be your coffer, 
Wi' aiken woody bands, 

And that may baud your tocher. 

Consider weel, gudeman, 

We hae but borrowed gear ; 
The horse that I ride on 

Is Sandy Wilson's mare ; 
The saddle's nane o' my ain, 

And thae's but borrow'd boots, 
And when that I gae hame, 

I maun tak to my cqoVa % 
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The cloak is Geordy Watt^r 
That gan me look sae croase; 

Come fill ns a cogue o' swats, 
We'll mak nae mair toom roose* 

I like you weel, young lad, 

For telling me sae plain ; 
I married when little I had 

O' gear that was my ain. 
But sin' that things are sae> 

The hride she maun come forth^ 
Though a' the gear she'll hae, 

'Twill be but Httle worth; 
A bargain it maun be, 

Fyej cry on Gilefr the nnther ; 
Content am I, quo' she, 

E'en gar the hizzie come hither* 

The bride she gaed to her bed, 
The bridegroom he cam till her ; 

The fiddler crap in at the fit, 

And they cuddled it a' thegither.* 



•^m m ^mtrnM^f^t* 



WILLIE WINKIE'S TESTAMENT. 

Mir daddy left me gear eneuch^ 
A coatie and an auld beam-pleuch^ 
A nebbed staff, a nutting-tyne, 
A fishing- wand, with hook and line ; 
With twa auld stools, and a dirt-house, 
A jukenet, scarce worth a louse, 
An auld pat, that wants the lug, 
A spurtle and a sowen*cogg. 



• Printed in the Tea-Table Miscellany, (17f 4,) with the signature leUer 
Z, indicating that It was then » song of imiBnown age. 



A liempen bedJe^ nd a meH, 
A tsr-htn, and a wethers beU, 
A mnck-forkt and an auld peat creel. 
The spakea of ovr avid epinning wheel ; 
A pair of branks, yea, and a saddle. 
With our anld braal and broken ladle, 
A whang bvl and a sniffle hit ; 
Gheer np, my bairns, and dance a fit. 

A flailing-stafT, a ttmmer-spit^ 
An auld ktm, and a hole^ in it, 
Yam-winnks^ and a reel, 
A fetter-lock, a tramp of steel, 
A whistle, and a tap horn spoon^ 
Wi' an auld pair o' clotted shoon, 
A timmer spade^ and a gleg shear, 
A boaaei for my Imutbs to wear. 

A timmer toUg, a br(^en aadle. 
The pinmon of an adld car-saddle, 
A gnllie-knife, and a hdrse-wand, 
A mitten for the left hand. 

With an auld broken pan of brass, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

An anld band, aiid a hoodling-how ; 
J hope, my bairnsj ^e're a' weel now. 

Aft hare I borne ye on my back. 

With a' this riff-raff in my pack ; 

And ft was a' for want o* gear, 

That gart me steal Mess John's grey mare 

But now, my bairns, what ails ye now ? 

For ye Ime naigs enough to plow, 

And hose and shoon fit fw your feet ; 

Cheer up, my bairnd, and dinna greet. 

Then with myeell I did advise. 
My daddy's geat for ta comprise ; 
Some neighbours I ca'd in to see 
What gear my daddy left to me. 
They sat three quarters of a year. 
Comprising of my dado's gear ; ^ 
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And when they had gien a' their votes, 
Twas scarcely a^ worth fonr pounds Scots.* 



MY AIN COUNTRIK 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

The. sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sets he ; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 

In npiy ain countrie. 
O ! gladness conies to many. 

But sorrow comes to mei 
. As I look o*er the wide ocean 

To my ain countrie. 

O I it*s not my ain ruin 

That saddens aye my ee^ 
But the love I left in Galloway, 

Wi' bbnnie bairns three ; 
My hamely hearth burnt bonnie» 

And smiled my fur Marie : 
I\e left my heart behind me. 

In my ain countrie. 

The bud comes back to summer. 

And the blossom to the tree. 
But I win back — oh, never, 

To my ain countrie. 
I'm leal to the high heaven. 

Which will be leal to me ; 
And there I'll meet ye a* sune, 

Frae my ain countrie. 

« Prom Herd'i CoUastioii^ in<* 



{ 
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HALLOW FAIR. 

Tu«K — Fjf, Ui UM a* to the hridoL 

Trb&b's footh o* bfmw Jockies and Jemuet 

ComeS'WeeKbmkit into ^ fair. 
With ribbons on their cockemonies. 

And fonth o' fine floar on their hair. 
Maggie she'wak sae weel bnskit. 

That Willie was tied to his bride ; 
The pownie was ne er better whisket 

Wi* cad|[el that hang frae his side* 

But Maggie was wondroas jealonsy 

To see Wiilie buskit sae braw ; 
And Sandy ho sat in the alebonse. 

And hard at the liqnor did cat. 
lliere was Geordie, that weel looed Us lassie. 

He took the pint-stonp in his armsy 
And hngged it, and said, Tronth they're salicie. 

That loes na a gnid-fiither's bairn. 

There was Wattie, the mvirland laddie. 

That rides on the bonnle grey cowt. 
With sword by his side like a oidie 

To driFe in the sheep and the nowt* 
His doublet sae weel it did fit him, 

It scarcely cam down to mid-thie, 
With hair poathered, hat, and a feather, 

And hoasing at cnrpen and tee. 

But Bmckie played boo to Bassie,* 

And aff scovved the cont like ti^e wind : 
Pair Wattie he feH on the canssey. 

And birzed a* the banes in his skin. 
His pistols fell ont o' the hnlsters. 

And were a' bedaubed wi' dirt ; 
The folk they cam round him in clusters ; 

Some leoch, and cried, Lad, was ye hurt ? 

* Th« cow played boo to tht bone. 
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But cout wad let naebody steer him. 

He aye was sae wanton and skeigh ; 
The packmen's stands he overturned them. 

And garred a' the Jocks stand abeig^ ; 
Wi' sneerin behind and before him, 

Ear sic is the mettle o' brutes, 
Puir Wattie, and waes me for him, 

Was fain to gang hame in his boots^ 

Now it was late in the e'ening, 

And boughting-time was drawing near ; 
The lasses had stanched their greening 

Wi' fouth o' braw apples and beer. 
There was Lillie, and Tibbie, and Sibbie, 

And Ceicy on the spinnle could spin. 
Stood glowrin at signs and glass winnocks, 

But deil a ane bade them come in. 

Gude guide us I saw ye ever the like o't ? 

See, yender's a bonnie black swan ; 
It glow'rs a» it wad fain be at us ; 

What's yon that it bauds in its hand ? 
Awa', daft gowk, cries Wattie, 

They're a' but a ruckle o' sticks ; 
See, there is Bill-Jock and auld Hawkie, 

And yonder^s Mess John and auld Nick. 

Quoth Maggie, come buy us our fairin' ; 

And Wattie richt sleely could tell, 
I think thou'rt the flower o' the clachan, — 

In trowth, now^ I'se gie thee mysell. 
But wha wad ha' e'er thocht it o' him. 

That e'er he had rippled the lint ? 
Sae proud was he o' his Maggie, 

Though fi^e was baitfa scaulicand squint.* 

* From Herd^ CoIlMtioiii 171^^ 
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SONG* 

TuKE— Hetty Bett and Mary Gray. 

FoRGivs me if I tbongfat your looks 

Did once some change ctiscorer ; 
To be too jealous is the ftinlt 

Of eyery faithful lorer* 
My looks that keen resentm^it sfaovr. 

Which yon blame so severely ; 
A sign, alas, yon little know 

What 'tis to lore sincerely. 

The torments of a long despair 

I conld in nlence smother ; 
But 'tis a thing I cannot bear, 

To think yon love another. 
My fate depends alime oln yon ; 

I am but what you make me ; 
Dirindy blest if you prore true, 

Undone if you forsake me. 



SONG 

IN BURLESQUE OF PRINCE CHARLEs's MANIFESTO. 

MRS COCKBURN. 
Tvms^Cloui the Caldron. 

Have you any laws to mend ? 

Or hare you any grievance ? 
I am a hero to my trade, 

And truly a most leal prince. 

* This long, and the six songs and eight ftagments whidi' follow, are 
flrom a manuscript collection, made, daring the decade of 1770-80, by a lady 
residing at Edinouigh. I am only permitted to mmtion that the compiler 
was an intimate friend of Mrs Catherine Cockbum, author of the later set 
of words to the tune of *' the Flowers of the Forest" and of the burlesque 
•n the Young Chevalier's DeclaxatiQiii, nhic^VauoMdiateli follows. 



Would yon have war, would you have peace. 

Would you be free of^tates^ 
Come chapping to my father's door. 

Yon need not doubt of access. 

Religion, laws, and liberty, 

Ye ken, are bonnie words, sn^ : 
Th^ shall be a' made sure to you, 

If ydu'll fecht wi' your swords, sirs^. 
The nation's debt we soon shall pay. 

If ye'll support our right, boys ; 
No sooner we are brought in play 

Than all things shall be tight, boys^ 

Ye ken that, by a Union base, 

Your ancient kingdom's undone, 
That a' your ladies^ lords, and lairds, 

Gang up and lire at London. 
Nae langer that we w31 allow. 

For, crack — it goes asunder — 
What took sic time and pains to do^ 

And let the warld wonder. 

I'm sure, for seven years and mair^ 

Ye've heard o' sad oppression ; 
And this is all the good ye got 

By the Hanover succession. 
For absolute power and popery, 

Ye ken it's a^ but nonsense : 
I here swear to secure to you 

Your liberty of conscience. 

And, for your mair eilconragenrent, 

Ye shall be pardoned by-ganes ; 
Nae^ mair fight on the Continent, 

And leave behind" your dry-baiies. 
Then come away> and dinna stay ; 

What gars ye look sae landart ? 
I'd have ye run, and not delay 

To join my father's standard I* 



• An anecdote connected with this song if printed in the Historical RtsaT 
the begbmlog of the collection. 
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DEAR AND A-WALY, HINNIE. 

Dear and a-waly» hinDie, 
Dear and a-waly, die. 

Dear aud a-waly, hinniey 
It's braw milking the kye. 

Ill liae nae mair sour-milk snpperB, 
ni hae nae mair lappers o' kail ; 

Bat I'll hae the bonnie young lad 
That drinks the beny-brown ale. 
Dear and a-waly, &c. 

I'll hae nae mair ^our-milk suppers, 
I'll hae nae mair lappers o' whey ; 

But I'll hae the bonnie young lad 
That's carried my heart away. 
Dear and a-waly, &c. 

Summer's a seemly season ; 

There's clayer in ilka cleuch ; 
Sae merrily sings the maris ; 

The bum rins ower the heudu 
Dear and a-waly, &c 

Sell hawkie, minnie, 

Sell hawkie, ye ; 
Sell hawkie, minnie. 

And buy the beets to me. 

Dear and a-waly, &c. 

I'd rather sell my petticoat. 
Though it were made o* wlk. 

Than sell my bonnie brown hawkie, 
Tliat gies us the wee soup milk. 



I 
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LORD BINNING.* 

Some cry up little Hyndyf for this thing and for that^ 
And others James Dadrymple, though he he somewhat 

fat; 
3«sit) of all the pretty gentlemen of whom the town do 

tell, 
EmilinSy Emilins, he bears away the hell. 

Some cry np Ranting Rothes, whose face is like the 

moon; 
Nor Highlander nor minister can put him out of tone. 

But of all, &c 

Some cry up Binning*s father]: for fechting atDonblane; 
But Binning says it only was for fear of being taen. 

But of all, &c. 

Some cry np Earl Lauderdale, though he be grim and 

black; 
For at the battle of Sherifiinuir he nerer turned his 

back. 

But of all, &c. 

Some cry up pretty Polwarth § for his appearance great, 
For wi' his Orange Regiment the rebels he defeat. 

But of all, &C. 

Some cry up the Laird o' Grant, 'cause he came fore- 
most in ; 
And others wee Balgony for naething but his chin. 

But of all, &c. 



• Thif lODg mutt be Just about a century old, as the Lord Binninc to 
whom it aUudct died in 1733, at the age of twentr-four. He was a youth of 
the greatest promise, and the authorof the song of RoUn and Nanny, which 
is induded in ttiis collection. 

t The Earl of Hyndford, British Ambassador at the court of St Peten- 
burg. 

t John, sixth Earl of Haddington, who appeared as a ToliuitMr on the 
King's side at the battle of Dunblane or Sherii&nuir, where he is said to 
have bduiTed with great gallantry. 

i Eldest son of the Earl of Marchmont 
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THERE'S A LAD IN THIS TOWN HAS A 

FANCY FOR MR 

TuvK — The Tailor fell through tie bedy thimbiet andA\ 

There's a lad in this town has a fancy for me. 
There's a lad in this town has a fancy for mb ; 
Bat they're nearer my heart that's ^rer frae me. 
And he's blacker that I loe better than he. 

There's better and better providing for me. 
There's better and better providing for me. 
There's better and better providing for me ; . . - 
There's a coach and six horses a-riding for me. 



<>»»»«»*»«»*»«>»»• 



THE MASON LADDIE. 

Twn^-JSandp ower the lea. 

Leaning ower a window, and looking ower a mound, 
I spied a mason laddie, wha gave my heart a wound ; 
A wowid, and a wound, and a deadly wound gave he ; 
And I Wad wash his apron au he wad fancy me. 

* John, Duke of Argyle and Grenwich. 
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Soaae cry up OP great GrenenJ* for managing the inr, I ^ 
Though at the bMle o* Donblane he pushed the foe ^ ^ 
too for. 

ButofaU, &e. 

I have nae sldll in politics ; therefore I hand my tongue ; 
Sol yiNill think I hae gab enough, though I be 8om^ 

what young. 
But 111 tell you a secret^ my fairy lining elf^ 
Emilius, Emilins, I swear it is yourself I 
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I wiima faae the nuniBtery for a' his mtay hook9i 
I winna bae the domiiliey for a' his vtylit looks ; 
I will hae nane o' thae twa, though they wad fancy me; 
But my bomue mascm laddie he bears awa' the gree. 

I winna hae the mantman^ for a' his muckle sha'«l ; 
Nor will I hae the miller, for a* his mity meal ; 
I wad hae nane o' thae twa, though they wad fancy me; 
For my bonnie mason laddie he's up the scaffold hie. 

I winna hae the ploughman, that gangs at the pleuch ; 
Nor yet will I the chaplain, though he has gear eneuch; 
I wad hae nane o' thae twa, though they wad fancy me ; 
For my bonnie mason laddie has stown the heart frae me* 

I winna hae the souter, that rubs upon the shooU'; 
Nor yet will I the weaver, that gingles on the loom ; 
I wad hae nane o' thae twa, though they wad fancy me 
For my bonnie mason laddie he bears awa* the gree. 

The smith that canna lay an axe is no a man o' craft ; 
The Wright that canna seam a deal can scarcely lay a 

laft. 
The lad that canna kiss a lass is ho a lad for me ; 
But my bomiie mason laddie he can do a' the three. 
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GALA WATER. 

Tune— Ga/fl Water. 

Out ower yon moss, out ower yon muir. 
Out ower yon bonnie bush o' heather I 
O all ye lads, whae'er ye be, 
Show me the way to Gala Water. 
Braw, braw lads o* Gala Water, 

Bonnie lads o' Gala Wat^r ; 
The Lothian lads maun ne'er compare 
Wr the braw lads o* Gala Water, 

At Nettlie-flat we will begin. 

And at Halltree we'll write a letter ; 
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Well dawm hj dw Boircr, awl take a MMr, 
And drink to the lads o* Gala Water. 

Tkere't Blindlie and Tonroodlae, 
And Galashiels is mndde better ; 

But joung Tononoe he bears the gree 
Of a' the Pringles o' Gala Water. 

Boddiani is a bonnie place ; 

Bat Appletree-leaTes is mnckle better ; 
But Cocklefeny bears the gree 

Frse ilka laird on Gala Water. 

Lords and lairds caoae heare to woo. 
And gentlemen wi' sword and dagga ; 

Bat the blaek-eyed lass o* Galashieb 
Wad hae nane bnt the gree o* Ghda Water. 

Lothian lads are black wT reek, 

And Teviotdale lads are little better ; 

But she's kiltit her coats abnne her knee, 
And gane wi* the lad o' Grain Water. 

Thongh corn-rigs are gnde to see, 
Yet flocks o* sheep are mnckle better ; 

For oats will shake in a windy day, 
When the lambs will play in Grala Water. 

Adien, sonr plooms o' Galashiels, 

Farewell, my father and my mother ; 
For 1*11 awa' wi' the black h^ lad 
Wha keeps his flocks on Gala Water. 
Braw, braw lads o* Grala Water, 

Bonnie lads o* Gala Water I 
Let them a* say what they will, 
The gree gaes aye to Gala Water.* 

• If thb wDg be (what it probably ii) the fizst WDg written to the tune 
of GfOs Water, we must conclude that the celebrity of that district of Scot- 
land in foog and miuic, has been entirely owing to the «h«nns of one ten- 
Hie laum So mudi may one person do for a country. 

13 
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Maggie, my" dbw ; MaggTe, my (Tow ;- 
John Abemethy is seeking you. 
Gar steek the door, and let him stand, 
Till I puf on my cm*cH o' lawn. 
My cm>ch o' lawn abune my hair ; 
Syne Johnie will trow liiat I am fair. 



i»*e*0l^»*»*»^ 



TwE^^New Year's t>ay» 

Fd rather hae a piece ^ as a kiss o' my joe< 
Td rathei* hae a piece as a kisd o' my joe, 
Fd rather hae a piece as a kiss o' my joe. 
And I'm easy whether I get him or no. 



4W«MI»>*«>MMW4l^ 



My loye*s bonnie, bonnie, bonnie. 

My love's bonnie and fair to see ; 
And aye when I think on her weel-faared face. 

Then in her company I woilld be.f 

• What chUdreA laiid labourers in England understand by the phrase "a 
crust of bread," is« in Scotland, luMiwn by tBo abbreviated- epithet, " a 
pieee* 

t I have myself heard tfiis elegant little erotic sang by M old woman at 
PeeUefc 

2 P 
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Tuvs— J!0|f ff&id 4omn tki ktaf^lmg wi* her. 

Jot gaed down the loaning wi' her. 
And joy gaed down the loaning wi' her ; 
She wadna hae me, but she's taen another, 
And a' man'a joy but mine gaed wi' her. 



Tuxz-^n^^ Detdct danp otter ftoy daddie. 

Thb nine-pint bicker's faun aff the bink. 

And broken tlie tai-[Hnt canny. 
The wife and her caromers sat down to drinkr 

But ne'er a drap gae the goodmanny. 
The bairns they set up tlie cry, 

The deaks hae dung ower my daddy I 
There's nae muckle matter, quo* the godewife, 

For he was but a daidling bodie^ 



Tune— Ga/Zowa^f Tam» 

BoNNEYNESs gaed to the water to wash, 
And Prettyness gaed to the bam to thrash. 
Gar tell my master to pay me my fee, 
Fbr Prettyness winna let Bonnyness be« 
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Tune— r/itf Quaker^t wife. 

The qnaker's wife sat down to bak^ 
And a' her bairns about her ; 

Uk ane got their quarter cake, 
The miller gat his mou'ter. 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrilyi 
Merrily danced the quakera ; 

Merrilv imcei the qnaker's wi£$. 
And merrily danced the quakers. 
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On Saturday my wife she died ; 

On Sunday she was buried ; 
On Mononday I courted a wife. 

On Tuesday I was married* 
On Wednesday I stealt a horse, 

On Thursday was apprehended ; 
On Friday I was condenmed to die. 

On Saturday I waa hanged. 



WHEN THE SUN 6AES DOWN. 

WILLIAM WILSON^ 

When the sun gaes down, when the son gaet dowM» 
I'll meet thee, bonny Mary, when the sun gaes down ; 
111 row my apron up, and I'll leave the reeky town, 
And meet thee by the bumie when the sun gaes down* 

By the bumie there's a bower; we will gently lean ns 

there. 
And forget in ither's ann^ every earthly care ; 
For the chiefest o' my joys in this weary mortal rpon'. 
Is the burn-side, wi' Mary, when the sun gaes down. 

There the ruined castle tower on the distant steep ap- 
pears. 
Like a hoary auld warrior faded wi' years ; 
And the bumie, stealin' by wi' a fairy silver aoan'i 
Will soothe us wi' its music, when the sun gaes down. 

The buraside is sweet when the dew is on the flower. 
But it's like a little heaven at the trystin' hour I 
And wi' pity I would look on the chiel that we^rs a 

crown, 
When wi' thee, by the bumie, when the sun gaes down. 

When the sun gaes down, when the sun gaes down, 
I'll meet thee by the bumie, when the sun gaea down ; 
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Conie in thy ptttkoailie aod llij little drngget gown, 
And 111 meet tbee, bonnie Maiy, when the son giei 
domu 



CALL(JM.A-6LEN. 

FROM THE GAELIC, BT JAMES HOGG. 

Was ever old warrior of ■ ufferin g ao weary ? 

Was eTer the wild beast so bayed in his den ? 
The Somfaroii bloodhoands He in kennek so near me, 

That death would be freedom to Callom-a-Glen. 
My sons are all slain and my danghters hare left me ; 

No child to protect me, where once there were lm> 
My chief they hare slain, and of stay haTe bereft il^ 

And wo to the grey hairs of CaUnm-a-Glen. 

Tile homes of my kindred are blazing to heaTen, 

The bright sun of morning has blushed at (he view ; 
^"The moon has stood still on the rerge of the eren^ ' 

To wipe from her pale cheek the tint of the dew; 
For the dew it lies red on the vales of Lochaber ; 

It sprinkles the cot and it flows from the pen. 
The pride of my country is fallen for ever t 

Death, hast thou, no shaft for old CaUum-a-Glen2 

The sun in his glory has looked on our sorrow. 

The stars hAve wept blood orer hamlet and lea : 
Oh, is there no day-spring for Scotland ? no morrow 

Of bright renovation for souls of the free ? 
Yes : one above all ha? beheld our devotion ; 

Our valour and faith are not hid from his ken ; 
The day is abiding of stem retribution 

On aJl the proud foes of oM Callum-a-Glen. 
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THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 

BURNS. 

The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning t 
The murmuring streamlet runs clear through the 
vale ; * 
The hawthorn trees blow in the dews of the morning ; 
And wild scattered cowslips bedeck the green dale. 
But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair. 
When the lingerin* moments are numbered by care ? 
No flowers gaily springing, 
Or birds sweetly singing, 
CaiQ. soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair^ 

The deed that I dared, could it merit their malice— ^: 

A king and a father to place on bis throne I 
His right are these hills, and his right are tbese valleys^' 
Where the wild beasts find shelter, but I can find* 
none. 
But *tis not my sufferings, thus wretched^ forlorn ; 
My brave gallant friends, 'tis your ruin I mourn ; 
Your deeds proved so loyal 
In hot bloody trial ; 
Alas I can I make it no better return I 



WILLIE Wr HIS WIG A-JEE. 

O SAW ye Willie frae the west I 

O saw ye Willie. in his glee I 
O saw ye Willie frae the west^ 

When he had got bis wig a-jee ! 
There's << Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled,!' 

He towers it up in sic a key ; 
O saw ye Willie* hearty lad, 

When he had got his wig a-jee I 
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T« hmr luB tiag a cmlie air» 

He litet it cmer me charmingljri 
Hut in li moment aff flies care. 

When Willie gets his wig a-jee. 
Let drones croon ower a winter night ; 

A fig for them whoe'er they he ; 
For I conlcl tit till morning light, 

Wi' Willie and his wig a-jee«* 

f 

MARY. 

U. AIM8LIK. 

It's dowie in the hint o' burst, 

At the wa'ogsng o' the swaUow, 
When the wind grows canld, and the bums grow baiddf 

And the wads are hiogin' yellow ; 
Bat oh, its dewier fisr to see 
The wa'-gang o* her the heart gangs wi'. 
The dead-set o' a shinin' ee, 
That darkens the wearie warld on thee. 



There was mickle lore atween us 

Oh> twa could ne'er be fonder ; 
And the thing on yerd was nerer made 

That C4)nld hae gart ns sunder. 
Bnt the way o' Heav'n's abone a' ken— 
And we maun bear what it likes to sen- 
It's comfort, though, to wearie men. 
That the warst o' this warld's waes maun en*. 
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There's mony things that come and 

Just kent and just forgotten — 
And the flowers that busk a bomrie brae, 

Gin anither year lie rotten. 
Bnt the last look o'*that lovely ee, ^ 
And the d}^ grip she gae to me, 
They're settled like etemitie — 
Oh, Mary 1 that I were wi' thee. 

• ByiftBtkiiMiiof tbtBuneorClialiiMrf, iwidmtatPaitlef. 
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YOUNO MAXWALL. 

AiK'^mAuld Mttffffie Sharp. 

Of WHERE gang ye, tboa silly aald carle ? 

Aud what do ye carry there ? 
Tm garni to the hill-side, thoo sodger-mi^ 

To shift my sheep their lair. 

Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle. 

And a gnid lang stride took he 
I trow, thou be a feck auld carle ; 

Will ye shaw the way to me ? 

- ■* • 

And he has gane wi' the silly auld carle, 
A down by the greenwood side ; 

Licht down and gang, thon sodger-maiit 
For here ye canna ride. 

He drew the reins o* his bonny gr€fy ateed^ 

And lichtly doan he sprang ; 
Of the comeliest scarlet was his weir-coat, 
« Whanr the gowden tassels hang. 

He has thrawn aff his plaid, the silly anld caiie^ 
And his bonnet frae *bune his bree ; 

And wha was it but the Young Maxwell t 
And his guid broun sword drew he. 

• 

Thou killed my father, thou vile Southron, 
./'And thou killed my brethreri three, 
Whilk brak the heart o* my ae sister, 
I loved 4is the light o' my ee» 

Draw 4Kit your sword, you vile Southron, 

Red wat; wi' blode o' my kin ; 
That sword it crappit the bonniest flouir 

E'er lifted its head to the sun. 

Tl^re's ae sad stroke for my father dear, 
There's twa for my brethren three ; 



\ 
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And there's aae to thy heart for my ae sister, 
Whom I lofed as the light o* my ee.* 



»<»»»» 



MY AIN FIRE-SIDE. 

O, I |1AS seen great aDee, and sat in great ha's^. 

*Mang lords, and 'mang ladies, a' covered wi' braws; 

But a sight sae delightful, I trow, I ne'er spied, 

As the honnie blythe blink o' my ain fire-side. 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
As the honnie blithe blink o' my ain fire-4de. 



Ance mair, heaven he praised I round my ain heart- 
^me ingle, 

Wi' the friends o' my youth, I eordially mingle ; 

Nae force now upon me, to seem wae or glad, 

I may laugh when I'm. merry, and sigh whea Tni sad. 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
sweet is the blink o' my ain fire-side. 

Nae {idsehood to dread, nae malice to fear, 
But truth to delight me, and kindness to cheer ; 
O' a' roads to pleasure that ever were tried, 
There's nane half sae sure as ane's ain fire-side^ 

My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 

Q sweet is the blink o' my ain fire-side« -^ 
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OUR LADYE'S BLESSED WELL. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM.. 

The moon is gleaming far and near, 
The stars are streaming free ; 

• ThiilMa]Adisstoted,inMrR.A.Smith's " Scottish Mingbel.* to be 
founded on fact A young gentlonan of the name of Maxwell* beinff an ad- 
herent of the house <tf Stuart, suffered in the seneral calamity of hit orieDdfc 
After seeing his paternal home reduced to ashes, his Ikther kiUad tn its de> 
fence, his only smer dying with grief tot her nther. and three brotfaen 
~f^* he assumed the habit of a shepherd, and, in one of his exeursionc* 
•mgled out one of the indlTidual men who had ruined hixfiunily. AHmvf* 
uraiding him for his cruelty, he slew him in single combat. 
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And cold cgm^B down the eviming *dttvp ' 

On my sweet babe and me. 
There is a time for holy song, 

An hour for charm and spell, 
And now's the time to badie my babe 

In our Ladye's Blessed Well. 

O thon wert bom ^ fair ft babe 

As light e'er shon^ aboon, 
And fairer than the gowan is. 

Bom in the April moon ; 
Firsty like the lily pale ye greW| 

S3me like the violet wan ; 
As in the sunshine dies the deW| 

So faded my fair Ann. 

Was it a breath of evil wind 

That harmed thee, lovely child ? 
Or was't the fairy's charmed touch 

That all thy bloom defiled ? 
I've watched thee in the mirk midnicht, 

And watched thee in the day^ 
And sung our Ladye's sacred song 

To keep the elves away. 

The moon is sitting on the hill. 

The nicht is in its prime, 
The owl doth chase the bearded bat, 

The mark of witching time ; 
And o'er the seven sister-stars 

A silver cloud is drawn, 
And pure the blessed water is 

To bathe thee, gentle Ann. 

On a far sea thy father sails 

Among the spicy isles ; 
He thinks on thee and thinks on me, 

And, as he thinks, he smiles ; 
And sings, while he his white sail trims, 

And severs swift the sea. 
About his Anna's sunny locksj, 

And of her bricht blue ee. 

la 
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O Ummi, kimiiak^ g[if« her 

The UiifthUiM of Iter k^w I 
O bletted water, bid Ker ebeeke 

Like mmieer roeee glew ! 
Tie e mmD gift, the« Meeead WttO, 

To thing dinae ee the^ 
But, kingdoms to a mother's heart. 

Fa' dnr is Ann to me. 
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DUNT, DUNT, DUNT, PITTIE PATOB. 

Tmra— fV feWmJutirtd laddie 

Ov Whitsnnday mornings 

I went to the iair ; 
Mt yedow-hured kddie 

Was selling bis ware ; 
He gied me sic a blithe bfitdc. 

With his benny black ee. 
And a dear blink, and a (ah* hiiak. 

It was vnto me. 

I wist not what ailed me, 

When my laddie cam in ; 
The little wee stemies 

Flew aye frae my een ; 
And the sweat it dropt down 

Frae my Tery ee-bree, 
For my heart aye played 

Dnnt, duDt, dnnt, pittie pattie. 

I wist not what ailed me. 

When I went to my bed, 
I tossed and I tumbled. 

And sleep frae me fled. 
Now, it's, sleeping and waking. 

He's aye in my ee, 
And my heart aye plajrs 

Dnnt, dnnt, dun^ pittie pattie.* 

• nrom th« Tet-Tabk MiiceUany, 17*4. 
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THB SAILOR AND 8HEPREBDB8S. 

fiAIlOR. 

When ligbtning parts the thtinder-cloiidy 

That blackens all the sea, 
And tempests sough through sail and sfarondy 

£y'n then I'll thmk on thee, Mary. 

SHEPHERDESS. 

I wrap me in that keepsake plaid, 
And lie down amang the snaw ; 

While frozen are the tears I shed. 
For him that's far awa, Willie I 

SAILOR. 

We sail past mony a bonny isle ; 

Wi' maids the shores are thrang ; 
Before my ee there's but ae smile. 

Within my ear ae sang, Maiy. 

SHEPHERDESS. 

In kirk, on every Sabbath-day, 

For ane on the great deep, 
Unto my God I humbly pray — 

And while I pray, I weep, WHUe. 

SAILOR. 

The sands are bright wi' golden shells, 
The groves wi' blossoms fair ;- 
~ And I think upon the heather-bells. 
That deck thy glossy hair, Mary. 

SHEPHERDESS. 

I read thy letters sent from far, 

And aft I kiss thy name. 
And ask my Maker, frae the war 

If ever thonlt come hame, Willie. 

SAILOR. 

What though your father's hut be lown 
Aneath the green hill-side ? 
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The ship that Willie sails in^l^lown 
Like chaff by wind and tide, Marjr ? 

SHEPHERDESS. 

Oh I weel I ken the raging sea. 

And a* the steadfast land, 
Are held^ wi' specks like thee and me. 

In the hollow of His hand, Willie. 

SAILOR. 

He sees thee sitting on the brae^' 

Me hinging on the mast ; 
And o'er ns baith, in dew or spray, 

His saying shield is cast, Mary.* 
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WHAT AILS THE LASSES AT ME? 

ALEXANDER ROSS.f 

I AM a young bachelor wins<mie, 

A farmer by rank and degree. 
And few I see gang out more handsome. 

To kirk or to market, than me. 
IVe outsight, and insight, and credit^ 

And frae onie'eelist Via free; 
I'm weel eneuch boarded and bedded — 

What ails the lasses at me ? 

My boghts of good store are na scanty, 

My byers are weel stocked wi' kye ; 
Of meal in my girnels there's plenty, 

And two or three easements forbye. 
A horse to ride out when they're weary, 

And cock wi' the best they can see ; 
And then be ca't dauty and deary-^ 

I wonder what ails them at me* 

* Vtom Blackwood's Edinbuigfa Magarine, ISSf. 
t Author of an extended Scottiah pastoral, entitled ** The Fortunate 
Shepherdess.** He was a contemporary and early friend of Beattie, who 
addressed a hobbling Scottish poem to him on the publication of his nas* 
toral. Hq was schoolmaster of the wild parish of Lodi^e« Ur Forfarsmrei 
during the hitter half of the last century* 
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IVe tried them, baith Highland and Lowlaod, 

Where I a fair bai^in could see ; 
The black and the brown were unwilling, : 

The fair ones were warst o' the three. 
With jooks and with scrapes IVe addressed theniy 

Been with them baith modest and free ; 
But whatever way I caressed them, 

They were cross and were cankered wi' me. 

There's wratacks, and cripples, and cranshanks. 

And a' the wandochts that I ken, 
Nae sooner they smile on the lasses. 

Than they are taen far eneuch ben ; 
But when I speak to them that's stately, 

I find them aye taen wi' the gee, 
And get the denial fu' flatly ; — i 

What think ye can ail them at me ? 

I hdve a gude offer to make them, 

If they woidd but hearken to me ; 
And that is, Tm willing to take them. 

Gin they wad be honest and free. 
Let her wha likes best write a billet. 

And send the sweet message to me ; 
By SUB and by moon, I'll fulfil it. 

Though crooked or crippled she be ! 



THE WANTON WIFE. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

NiTH,> trembling to the reaper's sang. 
Warm glittered in the harvest sun. 
And murmured down the lanesome glen. 
Where vl wife of wanton wit did won. 
Her tongue wagged wi' unhaly wit, 
Unstent by kirk or gospel bann ; 
An' aye she wished the kirk yard mools 
Green growing o'er her auld gudeman. 
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Her aidd giiteHdi dnpped » at e'«i« 
Wr barrett heok-^-tair toiled wee be ; 
Sme* wee his cog end ceuld hie kail* 
Yet anger oeTer railed hie ee ; 
He blmed the little, and wee blithe. 
While spak the dame, wi* clamoroiis tongue, 
O, eorrow clap your auld held pow. 
And dance wi* ye to the mools, gndeauui. 

He hang his bonnet on the |rfn, 
And down he lay, his dool to drie ; 
While she sat singing in the nenk. 
And tasting at the barley bree. 
The lark, 'mid morning's siller grey. 
That wont to cheer him warkward gannr. 
Next morning missed amang the dew 
The blithe and dainty aaU gndeman. 

The third mom's dew on flower and tree 
'Gan ^orions in the sun to glow. 
When sung the wanton wife to mark 
His feet gann foremost o'er the know* 
The first flight o' the winter's rime 
That on the kirkyard sward had &nn, 
The wanton wife skiffed aff his grare^ 
A-kirking wi' her new gudeman* 

• 

A dainty dame I wat was she. 
High brent and bamished was her brow, 
'Mang lint-lodes corling ; and her lips 
Twin daisies dawned through honey dew. 
And light and loesome in the dance. 
When ha' was bet, or kirn was won ; 
Her breasts twa drifts o' purest enaw, 
In canld December's bosom faun* 

But lang ere winter's winds blew by, 
She skirled in her lonesome bow ; 
Her new gudeman, wi' hazle rang, 
Began to kame her wanton pow. 
Her hearth was slokent out wi' care, 
Toom grew her kist and cauld her pan, 
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And dnrigb and dowie wixed the aiglit, 
Era Beltane, wi' ber new gndenmn. 

She dreary sits 'tween naked wa's. 
Her cbeek ne'er dimpled into mirth ; 
Half-happit, baurling oat o' doora^ 
And bunger-bauated at ber beartb. 
And see the tears fa' frge ber een^ 
Warm bappin down ber baffits wan ; 
But guess her bitterness of saul 
In sorrow for bei: anld gudeman I 
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QUEEN MARTS LAMENT, 



BURNS. 



Now nature bangs ber mantle green 

On ilka blooming tree. 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out ower the grassy lea. 

» 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glads the azure skies ; 
But nougbt can glad the weary wicht, 

That &at in 'durance lies. 

Now blooms the lily by the bankf 
The primrose doun the brae ; 

The hawthorn's budding in the glen. 
And milk' white is tbe slae. 

Now lai^Bfocks wake tbe merry mom, 

Aloft on dewy wing, 
The merle, in bis noontide bower. 

Makes woodland echoes ring. 
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The iliarisy mild wi' meny a note, 

Siogs drowsy day to rest ; 
In lore and fr^sdom they rejoice, 

Wi* care nor thrall opprest. 

The meanest hind in fair ScotUind 
May rove these sweets amang ; 

But If the Queen o' a' Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen o* honnie FVanee, 

Where happy I hae been ; 
Fu' lightly rase I in the mom, 

As blithe lay down at e'en. 

And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And mony a traitor there ; 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 

And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false woman. 

My sister and my fae, 
Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword, 

That through Uiy soul shall gae. 

The weeping blood in woman's breast, 

Was never known to thee ; 
Nor the balm that draps on wounds of woe, 

From woman's pitying ee. 

My son I my son I may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine ; 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign. 

That ne'er would blink on mine. 

God keep thee frae thy mother's iieies. 

Or turn their hearts to thee ; 
And where thou meet'st thy mother^ friiend, 

Remember him for me. 

Oh, soon to me may summer sunr 
Nae mair licht up the mom I 
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Nae tnair, to me, the autumn winds 
Wave o'er the yellow corn. 

And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And 'the next flowers that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave ! 



DINNA think; BONNIE LASSIE. 

Tune — The Smith'' s a gallant fireman, 

O DINNA think, honnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
I'll tak a stick into my hand, and come again and see 
thee* 

Far's the gate ye hae to gang ; dark's the night and 

eerie ; 
Par's the gate ye hae to gang ; dark's the night and 

eerie ; 
Far s the gate ye hae to gang ; dark's the night and 

eerie; 
O stay this night wi' your love, and dinna gang and 

leave me. 

It's but a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 
But a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 
But a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 
Whene'er the sun gaes west the loch, I'll come again 
and see thee. 

Diniia gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me; 
Dinna gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me; 
When a' the lave are sound asleep, I am dull and eerie; 
And a' the lee-lang night I'm sad, wi' thinking on my 
dearie. 

O dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
Dibna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 

2 Q 
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ihiakf bomiie kasie^ Tin gann to leave thee ; 
Whene'er the eon gaee out o* eight. Til come again 
and aee thee. 

Wares are rising o*er the aea ; winds blaw loud and 



Wares are rising o*er the sea ; winds blaw loud and 

fear me. 
While the winds and wares do roar, I am wae and 

drearie, 
Andgin yeloe nae as ye say, ye winna gang and leave me. 

O nerer mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee; 
Nerer mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee; 
Never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave tbee; 
E'en let the world gang as it will, I'll stay at hame 
and cheer thee* 

Frae his hand he coost his stick ; I winna gang and 

leave thee ; 
Threw his plaid into the nenk; never can I grieve thee; 
Drew his boots, and flang them by ; cried, My lass, be 

cheerie; 
I'll kiss the tear frae aff thy cheek, and never leave my 

dearie. 



* r tm» H »^000t^tim0f 



BONNIE MARY HAY. 

CRAWFORD. 

Bonnie Mary Hay, I will loe thee yet; 
For thine eye is the slae, and thy hair is the jet ; 
The snaw is thy skin, and the rose is thy cheek ; 
O, bonnie Mary Hay, I will loe thee yet I 

. O, bonnie Mary Hay, will ye gang wi' me, 
When the snn's in the west, to the hawthorn tree, 
To the hawthorn tree, and the bonnie berry den ? 
And I'll tell ^ee, Mary Hay^ how I loe thee then. 
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O, bonnie Mary Hay, it is baliday to me, 
When thou art couthie^ kind, and free ; 
There's nae clouds in the lift, nor storms in the sky, 
Bonnie Mary Hay, when thou art nigh, 

O, bonnie Mary Hay, thou mauna say me nay. 
But come to the bower by the hawthorn brae ; 
But come to the bower, and 1*11 tell ye a' what's true. 
How, bonnie Mary Hay, I can loe nane but you.* 



BEHAVE YOURSELL BEFORE FOLK. 

Tune — Good morning to your night'Cap, 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk, 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 
It wouldna give me meikle paioi 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak a kiss or grant you ane ; 

But gudesake ! no before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk, 
Whatever you do when out of view. 

Be cautious aye before folk. 

Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 
And what a great affair they^ll mak 
O' naething but a simple smack 

That's gien or taen before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk, 

Behave yoursell before folk, 
Nor gie the tongue o' axdd or young 

Occasion to come o'er folk. 

Fm sure wi' you IVe been as free, 
A 8 ony modest lass should be, 
But yet it doesna do to see 

* From an amusing series of Scottish traditionary stories, entitled 
" Tales of my Grandmother/' 1825, 
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Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behare youraell before folk. 
Behave yoorsell before folk, 
1*11 ne*er submit again to it — 
So mind yon tbat — ^before folk. 

Ye tell me that my hce is fair ; 
It may be sae^I dinna care — 
Bnt he'er again gar't blnsh sae sair 

As ye bae done before folk. 

Behave yoarsell before folk. 

Behave yonrsell before folk, 
Nor heat my cheeks wi' your mad freaks, 

Bat aye be donee before folk. 

Yq tell me that my lips are sweet ; 
Sic taleir,- 1 doubt, are a' deceit : 
At ony rate, its hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoarsell before folk, 

Behave yoarsell before folk, 
Gin that's the case^ there's time and place, 

But surely no before folk. 

Bnt gin ye really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kiss'd, 
Gae get a license frae the priest, 

And mak me yours before folk. 

Behave yonrsell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 
And when we're ane, baith Besh and bane. 

Ye may tak ten — ^before folk. 



THE BONNETS OF BONNIE DUNDEE. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



To the Lords of Convention, 'twas Clavers who spoke, 
£re the King's crown go down, there are crowns to be 
broke. 



6ia^ 

So each cavaUer, who loves honour and me^ 
Let him follow the bonnet of bonnie Dnndee. 

Come, fill up my cup, come, fill up my can, 
Come, saddle my horses, and call up my men ; 
Come, open the West Port, and let me gae free. 
And it*s room for the bonnets of bonnie, Dundee. 

Dundee he Is mounted, he r^des up the street ; 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat ^ 
But the provost, douce man, said. Just ^en let him be ; 
The town is weel quit of that deil of Dundee* 
Come, fill up, &c^ 

As b^ rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Each carline was fly ting and shaking her pow ; ^ 
But some young plants of grace, they looked coutbte 

and slee. 
Thinking — Luck to thy bonnet, thou bonnie Dundee I 
Come, fill up, &c« 

With sonr^featared saints the Grassmarket was panged. 
As if half of the west had set tryste to be hanged ; 
There was spite in each face^ there wa? fear in each ee. 
As they watched for the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up, &c 

The cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears. 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill cavaliers ; 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway left 

free. 
At a toss of the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up, &C. 

He spurred to the foot of the high castle rock, 
And to the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke : 
Let Mons Meg and her marrows three volleys let flee. 
For love of the bonnets of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up, &c. 

The Gordon has asked of him whither he goes — 

Wheresoever shall guide me the soul of Montrose ; 

13 
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Yo«r Gnce in thort fpaee diall bmre tidings of me, 
Or that low fies the honnet of bonnie Dnn^Kee. 
fComtf fill op, &C. 

TbcTO are hQk be jond Fentland, and Btreams beyond 

Forth; 
If there's lords in the Southland, thoe's chiefs in the 

North; 
There are wild dnnniewassals three thoosand times three 
Will cry Hoigh f for the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill npy he 

Away to the hillsy to the woods, to the rocks, 
Ere I own a nsnrper. 111 coach with the fox : 
And tremble, false Whigs, thongh triumphant ye be, 
You hare not seen the last of my b<Hinet and me. 
Come, fin vpf &C. 

He wared his prond arm, and the tmmpets were blown, 
The kettle-dmms clashed, and the horaemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston crags, and on Clermiston lee. 
Died away the wild war-note of bonnie Dnndee. 

Come, fill op my cnp, come, fill up my can. 
Come, saddle my horses, and call up my men ; 
Fling all your gates open, and let me gae free. 
For 'tis up with the bonnets of bonnie Dundee.* 

• rrora an ekfuit UtUe work entitled " The Chiutraa»>Box for ISfS.** 



INDEX 



A cocK-LAiKD fu' cad^, < 
Adieu ! a heart-warm fond adieu, 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever, 
A friend o* mine came here yestreen, 
Ae mom last ouk^ as I gaed out, 
A gallant auld carle a-courting came, 
A^n rgoicing nature sees. 
Ah, Chloris ! could I now but sit. 
Ah, the po<Mr Shepherd's mournful fete 
A Highland lad my love was bom, 
A laddie and a lassie fair, 
A lass that was laden wi* care,^. 
A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 
Alas, my son, you little know, . 
All lovely, on the sultry beach. 
Although I be but a country lass, 
And fare ye weel, my auld wife. 
And oh, for ane-and-twenty. Tarn, 
And I'll o'er the muir to Maggy, 
And a' that e'er my Jenny had. 
And ye shaH walk in silk attire, 
And was y© e'er in Crail toun. 
An thou were my ain thing, 
Argyle is my name, and ye may think 
Arouse, arouse, each kilted clan. 
As I cam in by Teviot side, 
As I cam down the Canongate, 
As I gaed down by Tweedside, 
As walking forth to view the plain, 
As I cam by Loch Erroch side. 
As late by a sodger I happened to pass, 
As Patie cam in frae the dale, . 
At Polwarth on tiie green. 
At setting sun and rising mom, 



it strange. 
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Aukl fodeniaii, ye*ra a dnickeii carle, 

Attld Rob Morria tliat woo* in yon gltn, 

A WM bird cam to oar ba* door, 

A weary bodie*t b1ytb« wlmi tlw sun ga«8 down, 

Awa wi* your witdberaft o* lMaiity*8 alarms, 

Awake, my lore ! witb genial ray, 

Bako, baloo, my wee wee thing. 

Bannocks o* bear-meal, bannodu o* barley, 

Behave yoorsell l>efore folk. 

Behind yon hills, where Lugar flows. 

Behold, the hour, the boat arriyes. 

Beneath a green shade, a loTely young' swain, 

Blythe, Uythe, and merry was she, 

Biythe, blythe, around the nappie, 

Blythe hae I been on yon hill, 

Blythe young Bess to Jean did say, . 

Boatman, haste, launch your sidff, 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie Mary Hay, I will loe thee yet, 

Bonneyness gaed to the water to wash, 

Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing. 

Busk and go, busk and go. 

But are you sure the news is true. 

But lately seen in gladsome green. 

By Allan's streams I chanced to rove. 

By Logan's streams that rin sae deep. 

By Pinkie House, oft let me wallc. 

By smooth winding Tay a swain was reclining, 

By yon castle wa', at the close o' the day, * 

Cam ye by Athol braes, lad wi* the philabeg, 
Can I bewr to part wi* thee, » 
Canst thou leave me thus, my Katy, . 
Can ye loe, my dear lassie, . . « 

Carle, an tiie king come, . , « • 
Ca' the yowes to the knowes, . • « 
Cauld blaws the wind frae norUi to south, 
Canld kail in Aberdeen, . • * « 
Clavers and his Highlandmen, 
Come, all ye jolly shepherds that whistle through 
Come, boat me ower, come, row me ower. 
Come, fill me a bumper, my brave jolly boys. 
Come gie's a sang, Montgomery cried. 
Come let me take thee to my breast, . 
Come o'or the stream, Charlie, 
Come under my plaidle, the night's gaun to fa, 
Comin' through the craigs o' Kyle, 
Contentit wi' little, and cantie wi' mair, 
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Cope sent a letter frae Dunbar, 
Ciilloden f on thy swarthy brow, 

Dear and a-waly» hinnie. 
Dear Roger, if your Jenny geek, 
'Deluded swain, the pleasiire. 
Did ever swain a nymph adore. 
Does haughty Graul invje^ion threat, 
Donald Caird can lilt uid sing, 
Donald's gane up the hill, hard and hungry, 
Down in yon meadow a couple did tarry^ , 
Dumbarton*8 drums beat bonnie, O, . 
Duncan Grray cam here to woo, 
Dunfermline, on a Friday nicht,' 



Fair Isidy, mourn the memory, . 

False luve ! and hae ye play*d me this. 

Farewell, Edinburgh, where happy I hae been, 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye 

Farewell, thou stream that winding flows, 

Farewell to a* our Scottish fame, 

Farewell, ye prisons dark and strong, 

Farewdl to Lpchaber, furewell to my Jean, 

Far, lone, amang the I^ighland hills. 

Far over yon bills of the heather so green, 

First when Maggie was my care, 

Flow gently^ sweet Afton, . 

For ever, fortune, wilt thou proare. 

For lack of gold she's left me, O, . « 

Fmr the sake of somebody, « . r 

Forgive me if I thought your looks, . 

Frae Clyde to the banks o* sweet £am, 

From the brown crest of Newark, 

From thee, Eliza,, I mi^t go, , 

Fy let us a* to the bridal, « • 

Fy- let us a' to Kirkcudbright, . , 



Gane is the day, and mirk's the night, 
G^t up gi|.dewife, don on your claise, 
Gie me a lass wi' a lump o* land, 
Gilderoy was a bonnie boy. 
Gin a body meet i^ body, ... , 
Gin livin* worth could win my hearjty 
Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie, 
Gloomy winter's now awa', • 
Go fetch to me a pint o' wine. 
Gone were but the day, . ^ 
Good-morrow to thy sable beak, 
Go to Berwick, Johnie,^ , 



skies. 
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By LogAO*8 streams t..M4i, «.... ^'^'^ Jb^s T^ 
^vPinlde House, oft let me walk, 
^9MHl|H|fa|^y: Tay a swain was redli_ 

*» ■ aterrible man jSMII^B 

How Ung „d j,^ ^e»<^ 

Hn»b«nd, hwUnd 1^^ "*" ''*"' wothinr to «li> 

. HMDMid, ceitte your wrife, "* *» reellni. 

[^"•^"''••flly-uldmaa, 
"'Vftty deeds my jiady pleage, . 
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f love's a sweet pftssion, why does it torment, 
f my dear wife should chance to gang, 
gaed a waefii' gate yestreen, . 
hae bought Boulie Willie's lume, my lassie, 
hae laid a herring in saut, 
hae laid a herrin* in saut (second version) 
lately lived in quiet case, 
H aye ca* in by yon toun, 
11 gar our gudeman trow, . , 

loed neer a laddie hut ane, 
married my wife and I brought her hame, 
may sit in my wee croo house, 
'm wearing' awa, Jean, . 
met four chaps yon birks amang, 
n April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 
n Scotland there lived a humble beggar, 
n simmer I mawed my meadows, • 
n summer when the hay was maun, 
n the land of Fife therfe lived a wicked wife, 
n the Nick o' the Balloch lived Muirland Tarn, 
n winter, when the rain rained cauld, 
n yon garden fine and gay, 
once was a maid, though I cannot tell when, 
scorn the state of that lover's condition, . 
s there, for honest poverty, . . . 
t fell about the Martinmas time, 
t fell on a morning, when we were thrang, 
t's I hae seven braw new gowns, 
t's up wi' the souters o* Selkirk, • 
t's dowie in the hint o* hairst, . . 

t was a' for our rightfu' king, . . 

t was in and about the Martinmas time, 
t was upon a Lammas night, . 
've heard a^lilting, at our ewe milking, 
've seen the smilhig, 
've spent my time in rioting, . . 
was once a weel-tocher'd lass, 
will awa* wi' my love, ...» 
winna loe the laddie that ca*s the cart and pleugh, 
wish I were where Helen lies, # • • 



ockie said to Jenny^ Jenny wilt thou wed; 

ockie's ta'en the parting kiss, . 

ockey fou, and Jenny tain, 
Jodcey he cam here to woo, 
John Anderson, my jo, John, . 
Joy gaed down the loaning wi' her. 



Keen blaws the wind o'er the braes o' Oleniffer, 
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Keen Uaws tlie wind ower Dooockt Head, 



TAOB 

. 451 



Lang hae we parted been, 
Laeaie wi* the lint-white locks. 
Last May a hraw wooer, . ' . 
Late in an erening forth I went. 
Leaning ower a window, and looking ower 
Let not woman e'er complain, . 
Jjet them boast of the country gave Patrick 
Let us go, lassie, go, . . . ^ 

Let us haste to Kelvin grove, bo^^e lasc^ie, 
'Little wat ye wha*8 coming, 
Loudon's bonnie woods and braes, . 
Love never more shall give me pain, . 
Lowland lassie, wilt thou go, 



a mound, 



his birth, 

D, 



Maggie, my dow ; Maggie, my dow, 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

March, march, why the deil dinna ye march 

Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 

My Chloris, mark how green the groves. 

My daddie is a cankert carle, 

My daddie left me gear eneuch. 

My dear and only love, I pray. 

My father has forty good shillings, 

My Harry veas a gallant gay. 

My heart is a-breaking, dear titty. 

My heart, is sair — I dauma tell, 

My heart's in the Highlands, 

My lady's gown there's gairs upon't, 

My love's bonnie, bo^nie, bonnie, 

My love he's built a bonnie ship, 

My love he's built a boimie bouir, 

My love's in Gomanie, 

My love is l>ut a lassie yet. 

My love veas bom in Aberdeen, 

My mother's aye glowring ower me. 

My name is Bauldy Frazer, man, ,. 

My name it is Donald Macdonald, 

My Fatie is a lover gay, . 

My Peggie is a young thing, • • 

My sheep I neglected — I lost my sheep-hook. 

My soger laddie is ower the sea, 

My sweetest May, let love incline thee. 

My wife's a wanton wee thing, 

Nancy's to the greenwood gane, 
Nith, trembling to the reaper's sang, . 
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No churchman am I, for to rail and to write 

No more my song shall be, ye swains, 

November winds blaw loud and shrill, 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 

Now nature hangs her mantle green, . 

Now rosy May comes in with flowers, 

Now there's peace on the shore . 

Now the sun's gane out o* sight. 

Now wat ye wha I met yestreen. 

Now westlin winds and slaughtering guns, 



O, an ye were deid, gudeman, . 

O, are ye sleepin', Maggie, . . . 

O, as I was Idst yestreen, ... 

O ay, my wife she dang me, 

O Bessie Bell and Mary Crray, 

O bonnie was yon rosy brier, 

O cam ye here the fecht to shun, 

O Cliarlie is my darling, .... 

Och hey, Johnnie lad, .... 

O, come awa', come awa'. 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

O dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave 

Of mighty Nature's handy works, 

O, GaHoway Tarn cam here to woo, 

O gin I were fairly shot o' her, 

O gude ale comes, and gude ale goes, 

Oh ! dinna ask me gin I loe thee. 

Oh, dear minnie, what shall I do, . . 

Oh, gin my love were yon red rose, 

Oh, had I a house and a cantie wee fire, 

Oh, open the door, some pity show, 

O, how can I be Uithe and glad. 

Oh how could I venture to love one like thee, 

Oh ! I hae lost my silken snood, 

O, I hae seen great anes, and sat in great ha's. 

Oh, I'm come to the J^ow Countrie, . 

Oh, mirk; mirk is this midnight hour. 

Oh tell me, oh tell me, bonnie young lassie, 

Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, 

O hush thee, my baby ! thy sire was a knight, 

O, Kenmure's on and awa, Willie, 

O, ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten. 

Oh, luve will venture in where it dauma weel be 

O I'm wet, wet, 

O, lady, twine no wreath for me, 

O lay thy loof in mine, lass, 

O, lassie, art thoii sleeping yet, . 

Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 



thee. 
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O leexe me on my ■pUmiog wIimI, 

O licht b the heart and the ee, • 

O Logan, iweetly didst thon glide, • 

O Logie o* Buchan, O Logie the laird, 

O, Mary, at thy window be, 

O, Mary, ye*8e be clad in silk, 

O, May, thy mom was ne*er sae sweet, 

O meilde thinks my lore o' my beauty 

O merry hae I been teetlilng a heckle, 

O merry may the maid be, 

O mount and go, ... . 

O, my lassie, our joy to complete again, 

O my lore is a country lass, 

O, my luYe*s like a red red rose, • 

On a bank of flowers, on a summer's day. 

On Whitsunday morning, 

On Saturday my wife she died, 

O, Nannie, wilt thou gang wi* me. 

On Annan's banks, in life's gay mom. 

One day I heard Mary say. 

One night as young Colin lay musing in bed, 

On Ettrick banks, ae summer's nicht, 

On the banlcs of Allan water. 

On the blythe Beltane as I went, 

O PhUly, hi^py be that day, 

O puirtith cauld, and restless love, 

O Sandy, why leave thus thy Nelly to mourn, 

O rattlin roaring WiUie, 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley, . 

O saw ye Jennie comin', quo* she, 

O saw ye my fetther, or saw ye my mother, 

O saw ye Willie firae the west, 

O send Lewie Gordon hame, 

O spring's a pleasant time,- 

O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 

O steer her up and baud her gaun, 

O steer her up and baud her gaim, 

O sweet are the blossoms o' the hawthorn tree, 

O tell nae me of wind and rain, 

O that I had ne'er been married, 

O this is my departing time, 

O this is no my ain lassie, . - . 

Our gallant Scottish prince was dad. 

Our gudeman cam hame at e'en, 

Our gudewife's awa, 

Our native land, our native vale. 

Our thistles flourished fresh and fair, 

Out ower yon moss, out ower yon muir. 

Over the mountains. 
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O wae to a* the whigs o* Fif^ . 

O waly, waly up, yon liank, 

O wat ye wha's In yon toun, . • 

O weel may the hoatie tow, . . 

O, we're a* noddin*, nid, nid, nodding 

Oy were I able to rehearse, . 

O, were I on Parnassus hill, 

O whare did ye get that haver-meal bannock, 

O wha's that at my chamber door, 

O wha is she that loe's me, . . 

O, what a parish, a terrible par|sh, 

O when she cam ben she bobbit fu' low, 

O where are you going, sweet Robin, 

O, where gang ye, thou silly auld carle, 

O where, and O where does your Highland 

O, whistle and I'll come to you, my lad, 

O ! why should old age so much wound us, 

O, Willie brew'd a peck o* maut, 

O, will ye hae ta tartan plaid, . 

O, young Lochinvar has come out o' the west, 

Fbroo ! pbroo ! my bonnie cow. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, .... 
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Red rowes the Nith *tween bank and brae 

Return hameward, my heart again, 

Robin is my only jo, 

Robin shure in hairst, 

Rob's Jock cam to woo our Jenny, 

Roy's wife of Aldlvalloch, 



Sae flaxen were her ringlets, .... 

Sair, sair was my heart, when I parted wi* my Jean, 

Saw ye my wee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye nae my Peggy, . . . . . 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled. 

See the smoking bowl before us, ... 

She is a winsome wee thing, .... 

She's fair and fause that causes my smart. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, , 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, . > 

Since all thy vows, false maid. 

Sit ye down here, my cronies, and gie us your crack, 

Sleepest thou or wakest thou, fairest creature. 

Some cry up little Hyndy for this thing and for that. 

Son of the mighty and the free, 

Speak on, speak thus, and still my grief. 

Stay, my Willie — ^yet believe me, 

Sweet Annie frae the sea-beach cam, 
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Swwc &'■ tiM ere on Cnifle-tani wood, .409 

Sweet sir, for your oourteaie, . • . .348 

Surrounded wi* bent and wi* heiUlMr, . . . 345 

Symoo Brodie had a cow, .... 407 

Tam o* Lin is not very wise, . . • • . 405 

Tarry woo, tarry woo, ...... 275 

The auld man's mare*s dead, 269 

The auld Stuarts baclL again, 279 

The blude-red rose at Yul^ may blaw, . . .315 

The bonnie brucket lassie, ..... 483 

The bride cam out o* the byre, . . . . 358 

The CampbeUs are coming, O-ho, O-ho, . 454 

The carle he cam ower the craft, .... 370 

The Cheralier, being void of fear, .... 323 

llie collier has a daughter, . ^ . . . 530 

The cronach stiUs the dowie heart, .... 517 

The dark grey o* gloaming, ..... 514 

The day returns— my bosom burns, . 458 

The deil cam fiddling through the town, . . 313 

The gloaming saw us a* sit down .... 332 

The gloomy night is gathering fiut, .... 575 

The grass had nae fireedom o* growin, . . . 360 

Their groves o* sweet myrtle, .... 296 
The laird o* Cockpen, he*s proud an* he's great, . .391 

The lass o* Patie*s mill, 276 

The last of our steers on the board has been spread, 558 

The last time I cam o'er the muir, .... 288 

The Lord's Marie has keppit her locks, . 441 

The lovely lass of Inverness, ..... 292 

The luve that I hae chosen, 158 

Hie Lowland lads they think they're fine, . 228 

The moon had climbed the highest hill, . . . 4<56 

The moon's on the lake, and the mist's on the brae, . 563 

The muckin' o' Geordie's byre, .... 372 

The poets, what fools they're to deave us, . . 388 

The neyrs firae Moidart cam yestreen, . . , 434 

The night her silent sable wore, «... 280 

The nine-pint bicker's faun aff the bink, . . . 594 

The quaker's wife sat down to bake, . ' . . ib. 

The small birds r^oice in the green leaves returning, . 597 

Vlie meal was dear short syne, . . , . 579 

The sun rises bright in France, .... 583 

The moon is gleaming far and near, . . . 600 

The ploughman he's a bonnie lad, .... 474 

The pawky auld carle cam ower the lee, . . . 320 

There are three score and ten o' us, . . . . 488 

There are two ponny maitens, . . ~ . . 362 

I'hwc cam a young man to my daddie's door, . . 297 
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There grows a bonnle briar bush, .... 390 

There lived a carle on Kellybumbraes, . 554) 

There lived a man into the west, .... 377 

There lives a landart laird in Fife, . . . : 535 

There's a lad in this town has a fancy for me, . . 590 

There's auld Rob Morris, 288 

There's braw braw lads on Yarrow braes, .291 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, .... 246 

There's fouih o' braw Jockies and Jennies, . 584» 

There's kames o' hinnie 'tween my love's lips, * . 443 
There's news, lasses, news, . . . .571 

There's nought but care on eviery hand, . . . 2i90 

There's some say that we wan, . . ... 363 

There was an auld wife had a wee pickle tow, . 222 

Thefe was anes a may, and she loo'd na men, . . 285 

There was a joUie beggar, and a>b<^ging he was bound, 319 

There was a jolly miller once, . . . . 449 

There was a lass, and she was fair, 533 

There was'a lass, they ca'd her Meg, . . . 328 
There was a wee wifikie, . . . .281 

There was a wife wonned in Cockpen, . . 573 

The Rover of Lochryan lie's gane, . > . 557 

The tears I shed must ever fall, .... 477 

The sun is sunk, the day is gone, ..'.'. 497 

The sun has gane down on the lofty Ben Lomond, 56^ 

The smiling mom, the breathing spring, . . 370 

The silver moon's enamoured beam, . . 28^ 

The weary pund, the weary pund, .... 499 

The widow can bake, and the widow can brew, . 489 
The vnren scho lyes in care's bed, . . .518 

The yellow-haired laddie, ..... 277 

They say that Jockeyll speed weel o'f, . . . 494 

Thine am I, my faithful fair, 535 

This night is my departing night, .... 470 

Though for seven lang years and mair, . . . 497 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, .... 278 

Thou lingering star with lessening ray, . . . 257 

Thou'rt gane awa', thou'rt gane awa', . . . 453 

Thy cheek is o' the rose's hue, .... 274 

Tibbie Fowler o' the glen, 378 

'Us nae very lang sinsyne, ..... 547 

To danton me, and me sae young, .... .315 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Clavers who spoke, 612 

'Twas even, the dewy fields were green, , . 285 

'Twas in that season of the year, .... .316 

'Twas na her bonnie blue een was my ruin, . . 566 

'Twas on a IVfonday morning, . . . ; 480 

'Twas summer tide, the cushat sang, . 579 
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tlM wan Inf frae the Mrk Iree 
TwM whklA a mlk of Edinborf h town. 
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Up aMMif Jon cli#f rmSkM, 

Upon a C^ Mominf , ttr toft rocreation. 

Up wi* tlM ctflM o' Djwrt, 



Wdui^ lordi and ladiM gmy, 

Wm ercr old warrior of milhruig lo weary, 

WoU moot boddo th^ dusky glen, 

Well bap and row, well h^ an row, 

Wbar ham yo be«i a* day, 

Wka*b at the window, wba, wba, 

?r;«M ntti chia iMort o* mine. 

What oan a younf lasde, what ihaU a young laitie, 

Wha the deril hae we gotten for a king, 

Wha my kettle now will boil. 

What beantiea does Flora diadoee, 

Wha wadna be in lore, .... 

Whan flnt I came to be a man. 

When flnt my dear laddie gaed to the green hill. 

When gloamin o*er the welkin steals. 

When Januar winds wwe Uawin* cauld, 

When I hae a an^enee under my thumb, 

When innoeent pastime our Measure did crown. 

When John and me wwe married. 

When I think on this warld*s pelf, 

When I upon thy bosom lean, 

When I was in my se'enteen year, 

When Katie was scarce out nineteen. 

When kimmer and I were groom and bride, 

When lightning parts the thnndef-^ioud, 

When Maggie and I were acquaint. 

When o*er the hills the eastern star,' 

When our ancient forefathers agreed wi* the laird. 

When Fhobus bright the azure skies. 

When Rode was fhithf ul, how happy was I, 

When silent time, wi* lightly foot, 

When summer comes, the swains on Tweed, 

When the sun gaee down, when the sun gaes down, 

When the sheep are in the fauld, . ^ 

When trees did bud, and fields were green. 

When we cam to London town, 

When we went to the braes o* Mar, 

When white was my o*erlay. 

When wild war's deadly blast was Uawn, 

Where hae ye been a* day. 

Where hae ye been sae braw, lad, 

Where shall the lover rest, ,. 
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While fops, in saft Italian verse, 
While larks with Uttle wing, . 
Why weep ye by the tide, ladye, 
Willie was a wanton wag, 
Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 
Will ye gang o'er the lea^rig, 
Will ye gang wi* me, Lizzy Lindsay, 
Will ye go to Flanders, my Mally O, 
Will ye go to Sherramuir, 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Will ye go to the yowe-huchts, Marion, 
Wilt thou be my dearie, 



Ye banks and braes and streams around, 

Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon, 

Ye gales that gently wave the sea, 

Ye gaUants braw, I rede ye right. 

Yestreen I had a pint o* wine, 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

Young Jockie was the blythest lad. 

You're welcome, Whigs, from Bothwell brig. 

You've surely heard o' famous Neil, . 
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